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DR. WATTS’S RESIDENCE. 

The residences of persons who have been eminent for ge¬ 
nius and worth, are, long after their departure, regarded with 
respect and veneration. The celebrated Dr. Isaac Watts, 
for the last thirty years of his life, was an inmate of the 
Manor House at Stoke Newington, in Middlesex, where he 
acted as chaplain to the Abney family. From this place 
first emanated most of the numerous and versatile produc¬ 
tions of fc*s pen. Dr. Johnson, speaking of this divine, says, 
“ Few men have left behind such purity of character, or such 
monuments of laborious piety. He has provided instruction 
for all ages, from those who are lisping their first lessons, to 
the enlightened readers of Malbranche and Locke; he has 
left neither corporeal nor spiritual nature unexamined; 
be has taught the art of reasoning, and the science of 
the stars.” 

L. 28. I. b 
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dr. watts’s residence. 


The Manor House, situate a short distance from the 
church at Stoke Newington, is a stately fabric, and was 
commenced by Thomas Gunston, Esq. who died in 1700, a 
short time before the building was completed. The house 
and manor then became the property of his sister, who was 
married to Sir Thomas Abney, an alderman, and afterwards 
Lord Mayor of London. On the death of the last surviving 
child of this family, who died in 1782, the lease of the manor 
was sold to Jonathan Eade, Esq, it afterwards, by purchase, 
became the property of J. W. Freshfield, Esq. whose resi¬ 
dence it now is. 

In the hall is a library, formerly Dr. Watts’s study. In 
the gallery is the chamber in which the doctor always slept. 
In the Grecian room is some handsomely painted panels. In 
one over the fire-place is a piece of water, on which is a 
swan: this is said to have been painted by Dr. Watts 
whilst the artist, employed in ornamenting the room, was 
gone to dinner. The learned doctor painted the window 
shutters in the painted room, with various emblematical re¬ 
presentations of Death; Time; Strength destroyed; Life 
poured out; the Gunston Arms in mourning; and the City 
Arms hung with crape. These paintings are still preserved 
with commendable care and veneration. The amiable and 
pious divine died here in 1748, in the 75th year of his age. 


ROMANCE OF LOVE. 

BY SHELTON MACKENZIE. 

Lwe went a roving once, they say: 

He flung his fluttering wings away. 

And slipped the bandage from his eyes. 
Gazing around in wild surprize! 

“ Oh, what a glorious world I see!” 
Exclaimed the raptured Deity; 

“ Here, all things are as bright and fair 
As in Elysium, I do declare! 

Why have I lost these scenes so Jong, 
Which now, for aye. I’ll dwell among V* 
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He wandered on for many day*, 

Over the earth in much amaze ; 

When lo ! a vision met his sight, 

Which fill’d his bosom with delight. 

“ Who is’t,” said he, “ that sweet reposes 
Upon your bank of summer roses I 
Here will I rest and woo the maid, 

And fix my empire in this glade. 

But first I’ll make her heart my own:” 

He said—but lo! his bow was gone! 

Much did he grieve, and sorely vex’d, 

Koved up and down, in thought perplex’d; 
When the young maiden ope’d her eyes. 

And seeing Love, affrighted cries, 

“ Who art thou, boy, that thus intrudes 
In these sequester’d solitudes 1” 

“ Love,” said the God, “ and thine for ever !” 
“ Hence, vain impostor! where’s thy quiver 1 ! 
And thou hast eyes, and love has none. 

And even the glittering wings are gone.” 

For once abash’d—young Cupid stood. 

Pouring of tears a briny flood. 

“ Shall I thus baffled quit the earth. 

And be in Heaven a theme of mirth V 9 
While thus he thought, he found a dart, 

And instantly transfix’d her heart. 

“ Oh!” cried the maid, “ thy tears must cease, 
I would not wound thy bosom’s peace: 

No more will I repulsive prove. 

For pity ope’s the neart of love !” 

She sigh’d,—and Cupid to her arms 
Glided, in all his brightest charms: 

Put on his quiver, bow, and wings. 

And many such etherial things. 

His fillet laid aside for ever, 

“ She could not bear it! She, oh, never! 
Love’s language’s spoken by the eyes— 

If these are bound, his empire flies!” 

“ Here,” said the god, “ shall none intrude. 
For Love is fixed in solitude.” 
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THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 

BY H. M. JONES, AUTHOR OF “ THE WEDDING RING,” 

“ THE GAMBLERS,” &C. 

- - Whene’er her faltering tongue 

Her lack of learned lore betray'd. 

Lore lent her eloquence, or Lung 
. His veil o'er ev’ry fault she made. 

Anon. 

“ Here is a letter for you, dear, dear grandmother; who 
can it be froml” exclaimed Rose Blandford, as with almost 
breathless speed she flew along the path of the field which join¬ 
ed their neat little cottage. 

The old dame hastily pushed away her spinning wheel, and 
produced her spectacles; and Rose, throwing her white arms 
round the neck of her aged parent, listened with mingled won¬ 
der and delight to the copcise epistle which announced that 
Edwin Blandford, the prodigal, but still beloved, son of the 
poor old woman, was then in Lancaster with his regiment; 
but as they should only stop a few days, it was not worth 
while, he said, to ask leave to come over to Dalton, though 
he should have liked very well to have seen some of his old 
companions, as well as his mother and Rose, who he supposed 
was a fine girl by this time, if she was like her mother. 

The old woman wiped away the tears that dimmed her spec¬ 
tacles and prevented her proceeding, and Rose sobbed aloud 
at this brief mention of a parent whom she had been taught to 
love and regret, though she had never experienced her maternal 
cares; for she had died of a broken heart, while she was yet 
an infant. 

Edwin Blandford was the father of Rose; but from the 
time he had deserted her and her mother, to share the plea¬ 
sures and the hardships of a soldier's life, until the present 
moment, he had never evinced the slightest interest in her 
welfare. 

He had, it was true, from time to time written to Dalton, 
to ascertain that his mother was still living; but that was (as 
the poor old woman with bitter tears often declared) more with 
a view to the little property which he was to inherit at her 
death, than from any impulse of affection. She still, how¬ 
ever, fondly loved and cherished the deserted child, and with 
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sad presentiments lamented the period when she should be 
obliged to bequeath her to the care of one who had hitherto 
shown himself so faithless a guardian to his child. But Rose 
had not a relative in the world, if death should deprive her of 
her grandmother, besides that careless and unnatural father; 
and it was this consideration, and the hope of awakening, by 
the sight of her innocent and lovely face, those feelings 
which the partial mother hoped only lay dormant, and were 
not quite extinguished in his bosom, that induced dame Bland* 
ford to lend a willing ear to Rose’s half-expressed wish, that 
she would let her go over to Lancaster to see her father, since 
he would not come to them. 

There were many objections, however, to this project;— 
twenty-five miles was a terrible journey for one so young 
and delicate. Rose was only sixteen, and though blooming 
and healthy, she was slight and small for her age. Then the 
perils she might encounter on the road, being unprotected,— 
the uncertainty that she might meet with a sufficient guide 
over the dangerous sands which must be crossed before she 
would reach the place of her destination;—all these motives 
weighed heavily in the balance with the old dame against her 
own secret wish, and Rose’s now eamestly-uiged petition. 

At this critical moment, the miller on his old blind mare 
stopped at the cottage gate, to deliver dame Blandford’s weekly 
portion of flour. He had already heard that farmer Strickland 
had brought a letter for the dame, which was supposed to be 
from her son Edwin; and, as he and Edwin had been old 
playfellows, he anxiously inquired after him. 

. The' letter was now again read for his satisfaction, and 
Rose’s foolish, but natural, wish of going to see her father, 
was brought forward. 

. If I could get a pillion, and she thought she could ma¬ 
nage ,to ride behind me,” said the miller, thoughtfully. “ I 
have wanted to go to Lancaster a long while, and I should 
like to shake hands with Ned; so 1 might as well go to-mor¬ 
row as another day, especially-—” 

Rose would not wait to let him finish the sentence. She 
knew, |she said,, she could borrow a pillion at Strickland’s,; 
and, taking it for granted that all was settled, she flew off to 
get it at once, leaving her grandmother to settle all other preli¬ 
minaries with the good natured miller. 

b 3 
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Before the sun rose the next morning, the anxious girl was 
up and preparing for the most momentous incident of her life. 
All the rustic finery her little wardrobe afforded was put in re¬ 
quisition for the occasion; and had she been a practised co¬ 
quette, meditating the conquest of a new lover, Rose could 
not have been more desirous of appearing to advantage than 
she was now in the eyes of her father. 

At length the long-listened-for sound of the miller’s heavy 
plodding mare was heard. Rose jumped up from the scarcely 
tasted breakfast which her careful grandmother had prepared, 
and barely allowing time for her intended guardian and guide 
to exchange salutations with the old dame, and listen to the 
charges she had to give him, she contrived, with the assist¬ 
ance of the garden gate, to seat herself safely behind him, and 
giving another smiling adieu to her grandmother, whose tear¬ 
ful eyes followed as far as she could discern her. Rose found 
herself actually on the road to Lancaster. 

It was a long and a weary way, however, which they had 
to go, and poor Rose’s patience was sorely tired between the 
miller and nis mare; for the latter had an incorrigible habit of 
walking up to every public house on the road, and the miller 
was then sure to discover that the weather was very hot, and 
therefore he was very thirsty, and sometimes one mug of beer 
was insufficient to appease that thirst; so that poor Rose was 
at last obliged to attend strictly to his injunction, to hold fast 
by the strap that was round his waist, but more for his sake 
than her own, as it required all her strength to keep him steady 
on his seat. 

In spite, however, of all these vexations and delays, the mil¬ 
ler kept in the right road; and they arrived at Lancaster iust 
as the tattoo was beating for the soldiers to retire to their 
quarters. 

It was the first time Rose had ever been in Lancaster, or 
indeed in any place of more importance than her native village, 
and she was busily engaged in surveying the novel scene 
around her, and equally delighted with the martial strains of 
the band, which was now approaching them; when the un¬ 
toward beast on which she was seated, not having, as it ap¬ 
peared, an equal relish for such sounds, began suddenly to 
snort and roar, and turn round and round, as if describing a 
magician’s circle, until at length poor Rose was fairly cns- 
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lodged from her exalted station, and laid her length upon the 
ground. 

Before she could recover her feet and her recollection per¬ 
fectly, the crowd which were accompanying the band came 
rushing round the corner of the next street. Rose was in a 
moment involved among them;—the miller’s mare, bent on 
escaping from the noise which had so disturbed her usual quiet 
temperament, galloped off with her master at a quicker pace 
than she had tried for ten years before; and Rose lost, just 
at the moment she most needed his assistance, her kind- 
hearted but simple protector. 

Left thus alone, in a strange place, the innocent and inex¬ 
perienced girl stood completely bewildered and frightened at 
the novelty of her situation. Soldiers were passing and re¬ 
passing her in every direction, but her natural timidity pre¬ 
vented her seeking from them any information of her lather; 
and the coarse language in which one or two of them express¬ 
ed their admiration of her beauty terrified her‘still more, and 
induced her to walk hastily on, without reflecting where she 
was goipg. 

At length, however, she again stopped opposite the door of 
an inn, at which two young' officers, were standing in careless 
conversation. Rose was scarcely conscious of the difference 
in rank between these and the soldiers she had before seen ; 
but she thought they looked more kind and gentle, and she 
was hesitating whether she should ask them if they knew Ed¬ 
win Bland ford, her father, and could tell her where to seek 
him; when one of them, attracted by her earnest look and 
lovely face, approached her, and, swearing she was the pretti¬ 
est Lancashire witch he had yet seen, rudely put his arm 
round her waist, and began to address her in a strain of levity 
which at once put to flight all her courage, and, indeed, all 
thought on any other subject, than that of getting away from 
him. 

He was not, however, easily daunted by her indignant re¬ 
pulse of his freedoms, but when at length, overcome by fright 
and disappointment, she burst into a violent fit of weeping, he 
became in a moment serious, and quitting his hold of her, en¬ 
deavored by an earnest apology to sooothe and reassure her; 
but Rose, naving once given way to the swelling of her full 
l$art, could not easily conquer its overflowings, and she 
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could only hurry on to get away from the young man, who, 
seeing her anxiety to be free from him, fell back and joined his 
companion, who had slowly followed. 

Poor Ro&’s dangers and difficulties were not yet, however, 
come to a close; for she had not been long quit of her intrusive 
companion, and had yet her handkerchief at lier eyes, when a 
drunken soldier staggered against her, and, on her retreating 
from him in alarm, followed her, declaring that she was a 
pretty girl, and should go with him to his quarters. Rose 
screamed as he seized hold of her, and the young officer who 
had, it seemed, still kept her in sight, instantly rushed forward 
to her assistance. An altercation now ensued, but the soldier 
was too much inflamed with Hquor, to regard even the com¬ 
mands of his officer; and upon the latter endeavouring forcibly 
to compel him to depart, he became completely infuriated, and 
was violently struggling with the officer and his companion, 
who had now come to his assistance, when the voice of the 
miller shouting across the way,—Rose!—Rose Blandford !—- 
seemed in a moment to suspend all his faculties. 

He stared wildly at Rose, who was standing trembling and 
crying, until she heard the voice of her friend, to whom she 
immediately responded—“ Here, Will Miller, I am here.” 
The young officer, though unable to comprehend the meaning 
of the man’s altered manner, instantly released his hold; ana 
the soldier, laying his cold and trembling hand on Rose’s 
arm, with difficulty articulated,— 

“ Are you Rose Blandford, girl 1” “ Yes,” returned Rose, 
eagerly, “ I am, indeed!” 

“ Then—then I am your father—your unnatural father, 
who—but how came Vou here 1 tell me,” he continued with 
violence, “ for though I have not done by you as I ought, it 
is not too late-” 

Rose, wild with joy, threw herself into his arms, and pre¬ 
vented the conclusion of the sentence. 

“ My father—my dear, dear father, I have come on pur¬ 
pose to see you, and to tell you that my grandmother and I 

still love you, and pray for you, and—and-■” Her joyful 

tears choked the rest, ana the miller, who had stood half 
doubtful whether the tall sun-burnt soldier could be his old 
companion, Edwin, now advanced to claim his share in the 
joyful recognition. 
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The two young officers, who had stood silent during this 
scene, now advanced. 

“ Do you recollect, sir,” observed the one who had before 
spoken to Rose, addressing the now sobered Blandfoid, “ that 
you just now not only resisted my authority, but absolutely struck 
me? and are you aware of the penalty you have incurred?” 

The wretched Blandford started, ana cast a look of anguish 
at his daughter, who, though scarcely comprehending the ex¬ 
tent of her father’s offence, with streaming eyes and clasped 
hands implored the officer to pardon him. 

“ It must be on condition, then,” said the officer, stretch¬ 
ing out his hand to her, “ that you forgive me the offence I 
was guilty of towards you, when I first met you to-night.” 

The bright colour, which had fied from Rose’s fair cheek, 
rushed into it again with increased brilliancy, as she assured 
the graceful and handsome young man, that she would not 
only forgive, but remember him with the deepest gratitude if 
he would forget that her father had offended him. . And the 
gay young officer felt a timidity and confusion, as he pressed 
me lovely white hand which was now placed in his, that he 
could not at all account for. 

They parted—the young man having first called Blandford 
aside and given him some money, with an injunction to pro¬ 
vide his* daughter with every thing that could make her com¬ 
fortable during her stay in Lancaster; and Rose and her 
friend the miller proceeded to the public house, at which the 
latter had already bespoke accommodations for his charge, 
though he almost despaired of finding her. 

The hours till midnight passed quickly away in listening 
and replying to her father’s questions, who seemed now tho¬ 
roughly awakened to the cruelty of his past conduct, and 
deeply regretted that his speedy removal to a distant part of 
the country would separate him, perhaps, for years from his 
only relations and friends. 

Rose retired to bed; but though she tried to think only of 
her father, and the comfort it would impart to her grandmo¬ 
ther, to hear that he at last repented his undutiful conduct, 
the image of the young and handsome officer would still in¬ 
trude, and she fell asleep with a wish hovering on her lips, 
that she might see him once more before she returned home. 

Rose did see him again, and again; for the miller returned 
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to Dalton the next day without her, bttt bearing the joyful 
news that she would return in a few days accompanied by her 
father, for whose discharge Captain Lorton, Rose’s friend and 
admirer, was soliciting, with every prpspect of success. 

The anxious hopes of the aged mother of the repentant pro* 
digal were at length rewarded; for he returned with the daugh¬ 
ter, to| whose artless charms he owed his liberation* from a 
life he had long detested. They came not unaccompanied 
either; for there was a gay and handsome youth in their train, 
who, not until he had gained the good will of the old dame by 
his attentions and commendations of all that pleased or inte¬ 
rested her, ventured to ask her to bestow on nim one of the 
most valuable gifts in her possession,—the hand of her beauti¬ 
ful and amiable Rose. 

The old woman had but one question to ask, for she was sa¬ 
tisfied with her son’s assurances of Bernard Lorton’s merits; 
but how was she surprised, when she found that the young 
man who so humbly implored her blessing on his union with 
her grand-daughter, was the officer to whom her Edwin had 
been indebted for returning to soothe her latter days, and the 
undoubted heir to an ample fortune. 

£lose was married, and for some years shared the vicissi¬ 
tudes and dangers of the profession, which her husband could 
not with honour renounce; but a blessed peace at length re¬ 
stored her and him, who has no wish but hers, to the scenes 
of her childhood ; and happy, deservedly happy, as she is in 
the affections of her estimable husband, she never feels so truly 
blessed as in administering to the comforts of the venerable 
protector of her infancy, who still survives to rejoice in the 
advancements and prosperity of her darling Rose. 


ON A NORTH-EAST WIND. 

It came with a voice like the voice of death, 
And blighted the green fields near; 

It came like the painted harlot’s breath. 

And wither’d the vallies with fear. 

The violets are strewed in their starry beds, 
The sun-flowers droop and die ; 

The lilies they hang their pensive heads. 
And the roses expire with a sigh. 
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THE DUKE, OF ALVA'S BREAKFAST. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 

In reading an old chronicle of the sixteenth century, I met 
with the following anecdote, which, for many reasons, de¬ 
serves to be preserved. I have since found it confirmed from 
other sources. 

A German lady, descended from a family which was 
always famous for heroic spirit, and had seen one of its sons 
on the imperial throne, once made the dreaded Duke of Alva 
tremble by a display of masculine resolution. In the year 
1547, when Charles the Fifth was passing with his army 
through Thuringia, Catherine, widow of the Earl of Schwartz- 
burg, by birth Princess of Henneberg, obtained from him a 
letter of protection for her subjects, forbidding the Spanish 
forces to do them any injury. In return, she bound herself 
to furnish bread, beer, and other necessaries of life, at a rea¬ 
sonable rate, to the troops, at the place where they crossed 
the river Saal. She had the prudence, however, to remove 
the bridges which stood near the town, and erect others at a 
distance, for fear the neighbourhood of wealth might tempt 
too strongly the soldiers* appetite for plunder. She sent 
orders, likewise, to the inhabitants of the villages in the 
army's line of march, to bring their most valuable effects to 
her own castle of Rudolstadt. 

In the mean time the Spanish general approached the town, 
accompanied by Duke Hemy, of Brunswick, with his sons, 
and sent a message to the lady, expressing his wish to break¬ 
fast in her castle. Such a request, from a man with an army 
at his back, could not well be refused. He should be wel¬ 
come, was the answer, if his Excellency could be satisfied 
with what the bouse afforded. At the same time he was re¬ 
minded of the letter of protection, and requested to observe 
it scrupulously. 

A friendly greeting, and a well-furnished table, saluted 
the duke on his arrival. He must confess, he said, that the 
ladies of Thuringia understood the management of a kitchen 
and the other duties of hospitality. The company had not 
jet sat down to table, when a messenger called the lady out 
of the room, and informed her, that, in certain villages, the 
Spanish soldiers had violently driven off the cattle of the 
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peasants. Catherine was the mother of her subjects, and felt 
a wrong done to the meanest among them as a personal 
injury. Greatly irritated at this breach of faith, but still re¬ 
taining her presence of mind, she ordered all her vassals to 
arm themselves quietly and speedily, and bar the gates of the 
castle. Meanwhile she herself returned into the parlour, 
where her guests were seated at table, and complained, 
in the most moving terms, of the wrong which had been done 
her, and of the contempt with which the plighted faith of 
the emperor was treated. She was answered with laughter. 
She was told that it was one of the usuages of war, one of the 
little accidents which always attend the march of an army, 
and could not be prevented. “ That we will see,” exclaimed 
she, glowing with indignation; “ my poor subjects shall 
have their property restored, or by heaven, princes blood 
shall pay for oxen’s blood.” This said, she left the apart¬ 
ment, which, in a few moments, was filled with armed men, 
who placed themselves, sword in hand, but with respectful 
looks, behind the chairs of the nobles, ready to wait on them 
during their meal. At the entrance of this martial troop, the 
Duke of Alva changed colour, and his companions looxed at 
each other in mute astonishment. Cut off from his army, 
surrounded by a superior force of determined men, what re¬ 
mained for him but patiently to submit to any terms which 
the offended dame might impose. Henry of Brunswick, 
fij-at resumed his courage, and broke out into a loud laugh. 
He adopted the judicious course of treating the whole scene 
as a joke, and pronounced a panegyric upon the lady for her 
maternal care of her subjects, and the resolute spirit which 
she had manifested. He begged her not to trouble herself 
at what had happened, and undertook to obtain the Duke of 
Alva’s consent to any thing which justice required. The 
duke, agreeably to his request, immediately sent orders to 
his camp to have the cattle restored without delay. As soon 
as the lady learned that the order had been obeyed, she 
thanked her guests in the most obliging terms, and they, with 
great show of courtesy, took their leave. 

It was this transaction, undoubtedly, which obtained for 
Catherine, of Schwartzburg, the name of the heroic . She is 
renowned also for her persevering efforts to advance the cause 
of the Reformation in her territories, already introduced there 
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by her husband Henry, to abolish the monasteries, and im¬ 
prove education. Many Protestant preachers persecuted for 
religion's sake, she protected and upheld. Among these was 
Caspar Aquila, pastor of Saalfeld, who, in hie youth, ac¬ 
companied the army of the emperor into the Netherlands as 
chaplain; and because he refused to baptize a cannon ball, 
was thrust, by the licentious soldiers, into a mortar, in order 
to be shot into the air, a fete which he escaped only because 
the powder would not kindle. A second time he was in dan¬ 
ger of his life, and a reward of five thousand florins offered 
for his head, because the emperor was enraged against Him 
for contemptuously tearing the Interim ♦ in his pulpit. Ca¬ 
therine allowed him, at the request of the people of Saalfeld, 
to conceal himself in her castle, where sne supported him 
for many months with the greatest kindness, until he could 
appear abroad without danger. She died universally honoured 
and lamented, in the fifty-eighth year of her lire, and the 
twenty-iiinth of her government. Her remains lie in the 
church of Rudolstadt. 


STANZAS TO M***. 

BY J. A. SHEA, AUTHOR OF “ RUDElSKl,” 

If when the banquet blazes round. 

And youthful hearts are bright. 

And music sheds her sweetest sound, 

And love her purest light ; 

If then not cloudless be my brow, 

My spirits be not gay. 

My thoughts not tranquil, ’tis that thou— 

That thou art far away. 

Can I forget how on this spot 
I gave, 'mid evening's sighs. 

My heart to thee, and thou did’st not 
The humble gift despise 1 

* An order by which the Anperor suspended some privileges 
granted to the- Protestant atatea of Germany. r 

L. 28. 1. c 
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Then think’st thou that I can enjoy 
■ The burning feelings play, 

That fir'd my bosom when a boy,— 
And thou* so far away 1 

Oh, no! but if thou cam’st again. 
And I once more may see 
And worship thee, my heart will then 
Be what 'twas wont to be— 

Then mine shall be nor sigh nor pain. 
And thy pure heart will pray. 
Blessing the love that knew no stain 
When thou wert far away. 


A WORD TO THE LADIES. 

BY F. W. DEACON, AUTHOR OF “ THE INNKEEPER'S ALBUM,” 
“ WARRENIANA,” &C. 

“ Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis— 

Sic mulier.”— Catullus. 

A violet bloomed in a hidden shade, 

And the thrush to her beauty sweets canzonets played, 

And the libertine zephyr in frolicsome mood. 

Kissed her, and called her his maid of the wood. 

He said, she was queen in her sylvan retreat. 

With many fine things which I cannot repeat; 

But when he had stolen the bloom from her bell. 

He talked about duty, and bade her farewell. 

The pretty thing pined when her lover was gone. 

And sate, like a Nun, in her sorrows alone$ 

So lonely and lost on a late summer day. 

The poor little violet faded away. 

Lady, fair lady, my moral is this— 

Tho’ sweet to the soul, ruin lurks in a kiss; 

For man, like the breeze, floating wantonly by, 

Will flatter awhile, and then leave thee to die* 
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THE AMULET. 

It is an old saying that, “ where all are good, it is 
hard to decide on any oneand this may & applied, 
with much justice, to the splendid publications that at this 
season of tne year annually make their appearance. It 
would be invidious to say that any one of them is decidedly 
bad; at the same time it is but justice to add, that “ The 
Amulet” is at least equal, and in many respects superior, to 
any one of its contemporaries. Among its contributors are 
many of the brightest ornaments of living literature, a great 
proportion of whom are of the fairer sex. Never did female ge¬ 
nius shine forth with so much resplendance as at the present 
period, and to that genius we are indebted for more than one 
third of the articles in this volume. Its embellishments are 
very beautiful: the Cottage Boy, and Gypsy Girl, are two of 
the most pleasing plates m the whole of the “ Annuals;” 
and altogether the volume is highly creditable to the taste and 
talent of its editor, Mr. Hall. 

The following has so much deep-toned feeling and pathos, 
that we are sure our readers will feel pleasure in cur calling 
their attention to the affecting story of 

AMY VERNON. 

BY JOHN LUSCOMBE. 

A splendid apartment in the palace of the queen was bril¬ 
liantly illuminated; and a somewhat large assembly surround¬ 
ed the form of their sovereign, who stood at the upper end of 
the room. She was listening attentively to the account of a 
young and noble female, who had that day submitted to the 
torture, rather than abjure the tenets of the religion, which 
her own heart, and the example of the holy martyrs, who had 
suffered at the stake, assured her was most acceptable in the 
eyes of the Creator. 

When the recital was concluded, the queen cast an appeal¬ 
ing glance on those near her, saying:—“ Methinks, my lords, 
we have allowed these most unholy and wretched heretics to 
remain unwatched too long in this ,our country; active mea¬ 
sures must be used, or the land will be overspread with them. 
I could have borne it patiently, had they been of low degree; 
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AMY VERNON. 


but now our dungeons throng with illustrious prisoners, who 
publicly avow the cursed opinions of those, whose names 
Would madden me to mention.” Exhausted by the rapidity 
of her utterance* she leant for awhile against the marble pil¬ 
lars of ths chamber, and the deepening frown on her brow told 
of the rage that held dominion within. Presently she spoke 
again:—“ And now, most noble gentlemen, I bid ye say now 
we shall deal with this erring maiden, whose gentle birth en¬ 
sures some mercy. To your care, my Lord Primate,” she 
continued, turning to Cardinal Pole, “ I consign the person 
of Amy Vernon; see that no pains be spared in your endea¬ 
vours to lead her from her present evil course, and my gratitude 
will be your due; but should thy mild counsels avail nothing, 
let tortures of more acute kinds be resorted toand she me¬ 
chanically stretched and wreathed the ermine border of her 
mantle, as if to represent the convulsions of a sufferer upon 
the rack. The cardinal bowed his head lowly in obedience to 
her commands. “ Farewell, sirs 1” resumed Mary; “ on the 
morrow,-at the stated hour, we will meet again, when, my 
Lord Cardinal, I trust to hear of the success of your labours/’ 
She walked slowly to an inner apartment, the tapestried curtain 
fell over the door-way, and the assembly instantly dispersed. 

It was now nearly two hours since the vesper bell haa sound¬ 
ed and the same ecclesiastics occupied the Queen’s coun¬ 
cil-chamber, to adopt more rigorous punishments to repress 
the heretical opinions of the venerable Cranmer, who had 
lately suffered at the stake. 

“ How feres my noble friend?” said Mary, extending her 
hand graciously to Cardinal Pole, as he entered the room; 
“ I bid thee report speedily of the state of the damsel Amy 
Vernon; she has doubtless attended to thy counsels, and is 
willing to accept our pardon on such terms as we may deter¬ 
mine on:—is it not so, my lord ?” 

“ Alas! madam,” he replied; “ I grieve to say, she re¬ 
jects all my advice, and has blindly devoted herself to mar¬ 
tyrdom, preferring the funeral pile to the abandonment of her 
faith: unless,” ne added in a low tone, “ your majesty will 
be graciously pleased to pardon one whose religious opinion is 
her only fault. ’ t 

“ And does not that fault, my lord, overbalance all her 
other virtues?” returned the Queen vehemently; “ by my 
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throne and sceptre, thou dost amuse me by calling it her only 
fault. 1 think I have plainly shown by the execution of the 
Lady Jane Grey, that 1 value not much personal beauties, nor 
mental accomplishments;” and she laughed long and loudly. 

None darea to break the silence which succeeded; even 
die most familiar courtiers feared the violent spirit of their 
mistress; and, until she again spoke^an unbroken stillness 
pervaded the room. 

“ I crave your pardon, my lord,’* said Mary, who cared 
not to offend the cardinal; my speech was prompted by the 
sudden ebullition of my rage, nor thought 1, or intended to 
displease you.” 

“ Nay, madam,” he replied, “ it is not meet for me to 
listen to your apologies; it would ill become a servant of 
royalty not to bear die anger of his sovereign,— even had he 
merited it.” The last words were uttered in a tone of re¬ 
proach, and the blood rushed forcibly to the face of the 
Queen. 

“ It is idle to waste more time in hearing farther parti¬ 
culars of Amy Vernon’s unyielding obstinacy,” exclaimed 
Bonner, who had till now remained silent; “ if it so please 
your majesty, the warrant for her execution ought presently 
to be signed, and speedily carried into effect.” 

“ Your advice is both good and reasonable, my lord,” said 
Mary; and she beckoned to a page, who bore a small ebony 
table with implements of writing, to her side. She would in¬ 
stantly have signed the parchment, but Cardinal Foie, whose 
counsel Mary heeded and respected, interposed, saying,— 
“ Would your majesty deign to listen to my entreaties, I 
humbly would beg a short respite for this unhappy female, 
whose youth and inexperience entitle her to some leniency. 
Could your majesty behold her grace and beauty, and hear 
hear mild reasoning, you would, indeed, pity her.” 

“ Tush—tush, my lord!” interrupted the Queen, impa¬ 
tiently ; “ thou dost weary us with the recital of her charms. 
Marry! I do believe thou hast been wounded by the eyes of 
this Mistress Amy: justice, my Lord Cardinal, shall be sa¬ 
tisfied, whilst 1 possess the throne of England;” and she 
again seized the pen to sign the warrant. The meek and 
gentle Pole, who usually cared not to incense Mary, answered 
in a firm tone:— 

c 3 
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“ I did not BUppcse so slight a boon would have been de- 
died me ; but it would have been wiser had I avoided these 
meetings altogether, when the advice and requests «f those be¬ 
neath him” (and he looked angrily on Bonner) “ are lis¬ 
tened to in preference to those of the primate of England, who 
had far better quit the palace of his Queen, and retire from the 
turmoils of a court, where his claims are little heeded.” 

“ And by my life, thou speakest truth replied the wily 
Mary, in a soothing tone, at the same time tearing the war¬ 
rant, and scattering the fragments on the floor; “ talk not of 
leaving our court, my lord, and we will say nothing more of 
the execution of Amy Vernon for the present; but we would 
dumelves see this model of perfection. Thinkest thou she 
would visit us at our court, an we were to invite her?” she 
asked in a sarcastic manner. 

“ She will, doubtless, as it befitteth her, attend your ma¬ 
jesty's summon’ssaid the cardinal, coldly ; and four yeo¬ 
men of the guard were forthwith dispatched to his residence, 
with an order for the person of Amy Vernon. 

The conversation grew less interesting until the arrival of 
the prisoner, who was instantly admitted to the Queen’s pre¬ 
sence. Her fetters had been removed at the command of the 
cardinal; and when she appeared before Mary, she stood fear¬ 
lessly, and returned her scrutinizing glance by one of equal 
firmness. Her late sufferings had somewhat impaired her 
beauty; but no trace of sorrow or dismay was visible on ber 
pale countenance. She was attired in a dark garb of coarse 
camlet; and one of the guards, more compassionate than his 
comrades, had thrown a cloak of scarlet cloth around her, to 
shield her from the inclemency of the night wind, which form¬ 
ed a strong contrast to the whiteness of her neck and arms, 
though they Were in many parts discoloured by the application 
of the torture. Even the boldest hearts felt awed at the wild 
appearance of this young creatwe, who thus relinquished her 
brilliant station in the world for the joys and happiness whi<Ai 
were in store for her hereafter. The silence which had suc¬ 
ceeded the entrance of Amy was suddenly broken by a long, 
loud, and piercing shriek, apparently proceeding from one of 
the anti-rooms; it was like that which bursts from the lips of 
a dying wretch, wheta all hopes of succour are fled, or the fear¬ 
ful ejaculation of a raging maniac; and the heaters quailed 
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with alarm, as the sounds rapidly advanced towards the room. 
A brief but ineffectual struggle was heard at the door of the 
apartment, and with speed and violence an aged female strode 
into the room. She cast a wild and eager glance on those 
Who stood near her, and, unappalled by the presence of roy¬ 
alty, ceased not her search, until the form of Amy met her 
view. “ Ha, ha, ha!” she shouted, “ I doubted not that I 
Should find thee and she threw her arms around her, and 
laid her arms around her, who pressed her convulsively to her 
heart, while a few tears rolled down her pallid cheek. “ I 
could have borne all my sufferings,” she said, * ‘ but this sight 
has overcome rayfirmness. Mother—mother !”—She paused 
abruptly, and sobs of bitter anguish burst from her. “ Hush 
-—hush !” replid Lady Vernon,—“ I do not own the tide of 
mother ; for when I passed the crowd in yon court-yard, they 
-did all point at me, and say I had no daughter. But was it 
not a hideous vision 1 I see thee again, my Amy, and hold 
thee in my arms; thou—why hast thou donned thy silken 
robe, and put on this coarse one V* She looked earnestly at 
Amy as she spoke; and then placed both hands on her brow, 
saying, “ I know not what ails this poor heart.; it is strange 
to see no familiar face but thine my child. Who are they 
she continued, pointing to Maiy and her counsellors. During 
the frantic harangue of this poor maniac, whose disorder ap¬ 
peared to have been occasioned by the loss of her daughter, tne 
-cardinal had in terror viewed the gathering storm on the coun¬ 
tenance of the Queen. Her sallow visage flushed, and grew 
pale by turns; and her dull grey eyes appeared suffused with 
blood, thus rendering her face doubly revolting. She clench¬ 
ed her hand amid her hair, and tore many of the ornaments 
from her head-gear, and dashed them on the ground. But, 
ere her wrath broke forth, Lady Vernon again spoke :—“ Why 
dost thou not tell me who they axe 1” she said, her thoughts 
still dwelling on the forms before her, and speaking in the tone 
of one accustomed to command. “Your sovereign,” re¬ 
plied the Queen, in a voice of thunder; “ who, methinks, 
thou mightest have learned to reverence and fear.” 

“The Queen!—the Queen!” shrieked Lady Vernon; 
“ then it is vain for me to sue for mercy, for she was never 
known to grant it yet. I do remember a story, which was 
told in my youth, Of a ship-wrecked mariner, who, when 
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tossed and buffetted by the waves, did ask and implore the 
wild sea to l^ve pity on him;—surely his appeal was not 
more vain than mine!” and she clung to her daughter as if 
for protection. Contrary to the expectation of the cardinal, 
the Queen seated herself calmly on her throne, and motion¬ 
ing Bonner to her, she spoke for some minutes in a low 
whisper. He presently quitted the roomj and in a short 
space of time returned again, and placed a roll of parchment 
beside her, to which she subscribed her name. It was the 
warrant for the execution of Lady Vernon and her daughter 
Amy. This act appeared to have quelled her rage, and a 
flush of satisfaction appeared visible on her face, which was 
again composed. 

“ When I told thee,” she exclaimed, turning to Cardinal 
Pole, “ that the execution should be deferred, I did not 
think to have been insulted in mine own palace ;—nay, in¬ 
terrupt me not—thy pleading will avail nothing, my lord— 
their doom is sealed!” and she cast the parchment on the 
table with violence, mingled with ill-concealed delight, and 
soon quitted the assembly. 

The mother and her child were publicly executed; and, to 
strike deeper terror into the breasts of those who knew them, 
their funeral pile was erected in the park of their country seat , 
and the traveller, should his wanderings lead him to the spot, 
may still view a moss-covered rock, which marks the place 
where the bodies of Amy Vernon and her mother were con¬ 
sumed. 


AFFECTION’S TOKEN. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

The infant when it lisps its pray’r. 

And goes to slumber on its bed. 

Unconscious of all worldly care. 

Which vet has fall’n not on its head ; 

When its last words, “ Good night,” are spoken. 
Looks for its kiss—affection’s token. 

The youth when going from its home, 

To trudge through learning’s thorny way, 
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Regrets the parting hour when come, 

But hails the look’d-for holiday j 
Tho' separation's pang is broken 
By some kind gift—affection’s token. * 

To manhood grown—a lover now ; 

Afiecdon takes another turn ; 

To some lov’d fair he breathes his vow, 

And ardent passions ip him bum : 

The altar proves the truths he’s spoken, 

The ring becomes—affection’s token. 

A husband now, and parent soon. 

He feels a father’s tender care ; 

A lisping infant—nature’s boon— 

Claims, with his wife, an equal share • 

To both the words of love are spoken. 

Seal’d with a kiss—affection’s token. 

Time wears away, and years pass by, 

And grey hairs crown both man and wife; 
But age has charms, when children try 
To smooth their parents path thro’ life: 

By this the ills of life are broken, 

’Tis then in truth—affection’s token. 

And when at last death calls us hence 
To realms of pure and endless bliss; 

The charms life then can best dispense, 

Is in the consciousness of this : 

That nought against us can be spoken, 

Oh then death seems affection’s token. 

Thus then through life we find its charm 
Is centered in affection’s tie ; 

The heart when cold and sear’d ’twill warm, 
’Twill banish too the sigh : 

^Life’s path is thorny, rough and broken, 
Divested of affection’s token. 
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THE MORNING OF THE YEAR. 

ADDRESSED TO THE FAIR 8EX. 

BY J. R. PRIOR. 

Kind be the heart, and bright the eye. 
Sweet be the words that flow; 

Let sorrow draw a feeling sigh 
For friends to graves that go ; 

But find not fault with Providence, 
Whose goodness will appear; 

And shed inspiring influence 
On the Morning of the Year. 

I saw a daisy lift its head, 

A bird essay to fly; 

The earliest sunbeam farther spread. 
And light unroll'd the sky: 

The lamb in joyous lightness play'd/ 
The rill ran free and clear, 

And nature’s beauties were pourtray’d 
For the Morning of the Year. 

Ladies! whose youth is ripening fast, 
Like flowers of dearest kinds. 

Think—if you rightly spent the past. 
And cultur'd well your minds: 

Good nature cherish,—pride abhor! 
Forgive, forget, and cheer 

Affliction’s sons and daughters, nor 
Cloud their Morning of the Year. 

The early dews dissolve away. 

The midnight stars recede; 

Time allows not our lives to stay. 
Whether we sleep or heed: 

As the bird’s wing o’er grass is seen. 
The smoke wreaths disappear; 

So moments die as nought had been 
In the Morning of the Year. 
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Sand on the shores, and snow on hills, 
Waves on the water’s brim; 

Sweeetness in towers, and noise in mills. 
Revolve in Echo’s hymn ; 

The sunset Varies evening’s close. 
Eclipses change their sphere, 

And Life !—will that with Time repose 
In the Morning of the Year? 

Kind be the heart, and bright the eye. 
Sweet be the words that flow! 

Let sorrow draw a feeling sigh 
For friends to graves that go: 

But find not fault with Providence, 
Heaven’s mercy still is near 

To all that seek its influence 
In the Morning of the Year* 


AMELIA HARLEY, 

A TRUE STORY* WRITTEN BY HERSEIF. 

I was the only daughter and sole delight of the vicar of a 
small village in Oxfordshire, whose income was barely suffi¬ 
cient to support his family, and the dignity of his profession; 
and which was yet considerably reduced by a benevolent dis¬ 
position, and unbounded charity, which, however commend¬ 
able in the pluralist and opulent, in him bordered on want of 
consideration. Under my father’s tuition I spent my early 
years, in imbibing every wholesome precept, and cultivating 
every amiable virtue. I applied myself to literary pursuits 
with sincere pleasure and unwearied assiduity; and, before I 
was fourteen years of age, was mistress of every useful and 
elegant accomplishment that learning can confer on female 
genius. Nor did my dear mother neglect to accompany my 
father’s instructions with a necessary insight into every branch 
of domestic economy. 1 could use the needle and the pen 
with equal applause; though, to confess the truth, I regarded 
the drudgery of household employ as derogatory to my genius, 
and far beneath the notice of one who was conscious of her 
own superior acquirements. 
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Happy days! could I arrest the hand of time, and recal 
your past delights! 

My parents now thought it necessary to complete the list of 
my accomplishments, by sending me to learn to dance. To a 
dancing-school I was accordingly sent, once a week, to the 
nearest market town ; and as music, of which, under my mo¬ 
ther’s care, I had already become a competent mistress, has a 
near affinity with dancing, I soon made a rapid progress in 
that art which fashion has deemed necessary to confer grace, 
and to excite admiration; and was complimented by my mas¬ 
ter, and by every one whom curiosity brought to see our per¬ 
formances, as the genteelest figure and the best dancer among 
my companions. 

This heart, which has since felt so many throbs of anguish, 
used, I can well remember, to exult with joy, at the welcome 
breath of adulation, and to believe that every tongue must be 
•sincere in praising those accomplishments, which, a vanity 
natural to our sex, taught me to think myself possessed of in 
an eminent degree. 

Among those who frequented our weekly assembly, was the 

young and elegant Sir W llliam B-, whose father, having 

lately died, had left him, at the age of twenty, sole manager 
of his own affairs. This gentleman sat whole hours looking 
earnestly at me while I was dancing, and I frequently ob¬ 
served him discoursing with my master, apparently in my fa¬ 
vour, as his eyes constantly endeavoured to meet mine on those 
occasions. At length, he one day ventured to solicit my 
hand as a partner, and complimented me on the great taste 
I always displayed in the choice of my dances, as well as the 
elegant precision with which I performed them. 

My little heart fluttered with fear and pleasure at his evi¬ 
dent partiality, while my companions, who were most of them 
older than myself, were incapable of concealing the envy of 
their dispositions, which they failed not to signify by the most 
malicious sneers and affected whispers to each other. 

Dupng the dance, Sir William tried every method that art 
and an acquaintance with the world, which he had early ac¬ 
quired, could invent, to engage my attention and approbation. 
His praises of my person were oblique, and by comparison. 
He was too well practised in deceit not to know that direct flat- 
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toy would shock the simplicity of innocence, and of course 
defeat his intentions. 

As I always walked home with my father’s servant, who 
was sent on purpose to attend me, Sir William begged thath* 
might have the pleasure of attending me home himself, as ho 
was desirous of communicating something of importance to 
my father, and intended, in consideration of the universal 
esteem in which he was held, and his exemplary piety, to pre¬ 
sent him to a benefice, which every day was expected to be¬ 
come vacant by the death of the incumbent. I thanked him 
very cordially for his benevolent intentions respecting my fa¬ 
ther, but requested he. would take some other opportunity of 
seeing him. In the most humble, and persuasive manner, he 
repeated his request to be permitted to accompany me; a 
blush of the deepest scarlet diffused itself over my face; and as 
he was no stranger to the language of the countenance, he im- 
he immediately seized my hand, and pressing it in the most 
respectful manner to his ups, placed it under his arms; and, 
from the time of our setting out till we reached the vicarage, 
I hardly knew how I walked, so entirely was I overcome by 
fear, shame, vanity, and adulation. 

' My worthy father received Sir William with a civility which 
is better felt than expressed; not the effect of form, but of 
sentiment; and Sir William having complimented him on his 
very amiable daughter, as he called me, explained the pre¬ 
tended motive of this intrusion, requesting nis acceptance of 
the living, on the incumbent’s demise. 

With all the gratitude of a man who felt for his own wants, 
but more for those of his family, my father thanked him 
again and again. My mother was overcome with his good¬ 
ness, and pressed him to stay and partake of our humble 
meal; to wmch he readily assented, though his seat was at 
some distance, and he had neither servant nor carriage with 
him. 

Such is the turpitude of vice, and the meanness to which it 
will condescend, mat, for the gratification of a base passion, 
by the destruction of innocence, and the murder of domestic 
peace, it will submit to any difficulty, and encounter all op¬ 
position. 

Sir William staid late, and appeared to my father as a pro¬ 
digy of virtue and regularity. When he talked of or to me, it 

L»z8. 1. d 
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was always with the most distant, though pointed respect; 
yet his eyes continually wandered over me, and occasioned a 
confusion which I could neither prevent nor conceal. 

From this period I must date my misfortunes.—And here 
let me review the former part of my life as a delightful vision; 
but hide me, gracious heaven! from the recollection of what 
succeeds. Alas ! it is not possible. This heart, with all its 
sensibility, and all its sufferings, has still proved too stubborn 
to break, or misfortune would long ere this have produced that 
happy effect, and screened me from the daily reproaches of 
my internal monitor. 

1 now began to struggle with the first impulse of a real 
affection: my heart was naturally susceptible of tender im¬ 
pressions, and. the vanity of my parents too strongly co-ope¬ 
rated with my own, to leave me room to doubt that Sir Wil¬ 
liam was become my captive. What we wish, we often rash¬ 
ly believe. He met me again and again at the dancere¬ 
newed every art, proceeded with unwearied assiduity, and 
perfect caution;—frequently attended me home, ana esta¬ 
blished his apparent sincerity beyond the distrust of youthful 
innocence, and unspecting honour. 

My parents, from their natural partiality for me, and their 
extreme credulity, encouraged the baronet’s visits, and gave us 
frequent opportunities of being alone. Those moments were 
not ill employed for his purpose: the softest expressions, and 
the most persuasive eloquence, were poured out with all the 
emphatic looks of genuine affection. I was but ill fitted, at 
-fifteen, to combat the consummate hypocrisy and deep-laid 
design, and confessed my heart was his, before I well knew 
that I had one to bestow. 

My parents, as well as my own regard, encouraged the de¬ 
ceit : they were continually talking of young men of fortune, 
who had matched far beneath them. The ashes of my ances¬ 
tors were raked up, and some names were recorded of equal, 
if not superior'rank, to that of Sir William. Besides, the edu¬ 
cation I had received might, in their opinion, well justify the 
sacrifice of additional fortune, to a man who did not want it. 
These were the delusive arguments that lulled the idgilanceof 
parental attention, and rivetted my fatal attachment. . 

(To be concluded) 
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A TRIBUTE TO L. E. L. 

The following tribute to the truly accomplished aad . ta¬ 
lented Miss Landon is from “ The Crowning of the British 
Living Poetesses; ” a poem similar in idea to Hunts “ Feast 
of the Poets.” The Muses are supposed to have met for the 
purpose of awarding honors to each “ Lady-Poet.” Joanna 
BailKe is the first who appears in court, and is most flatter¬ 
ingly received. Miss Landon is the second; her reception by 
CalUope is thus recorded by our anonymous poetical reporter. 

Miss Baillie had scarcely retired, when arose 
A sweeping of strings, and a sweeping of clothes; 

And all could discern in the guise of the fair. 

Her lyre bound with myrtle—-with myrtle her hair— 

The chords that for ever her fingers were touching, 

Except when her train drew her ear with its brushing, 

Her numberless trinkets and gorgeous vest, 

. And the great “ Golden Violet ” displayed On her breast; 
Her eye so illum’d, and her air so bewitchy. 

That it could be none else than the “ Improvisatrice ; ” 
Yet a rumour at first through the concourse was spread. 
That ’twas Lesbian Sappho rose up from the dead— 

(The fire of her glance, and her languishing bearing. 
Might serve to excuse a suggestion so daring); 

At her entrance, she look’d on the Muse rather glum, 

Tor she thought her own Erato perhaps might have come ; 
She skew’d on each side of'her loose-streaming hair—a 
Prolusion of brilliants in circling tiara,— 

While many were genuine, many were paste— 

And bows of all colours were stuck round her waste. 

As she bent a firm step to Calliope’s chair, 

Hie Muse seem'd to gaze with indifferent air ; 

But remembering the sensitive make of the maid, 

And her ‘fine gold’ of genius, though sometime allay’d, 
She put on a smile—a bright chaplet display’d— 

And said, “ If you wish for the garland I give. 

That when tinsel has perish’d immortal shall live. 

You must, ere you win it, discumber your brow 
Of the glittering crescent that spangles it now: 
n 2 
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Believe me, they ne’er can together be seen— 

And the world will allow that this fillet of green. 

Which I freely bestow, better suits with your mien.” 

The damsel, subdued, took her brilliants down. 

Replaced by the simpler Castalian crown— 

And the critic, too honest to need that he swear it. 
Sincerely ejaculates—long may she wear it! 

Mrs. Hemens, Miss Mitford, Miss Holford, Miss Porter, 
und many others follow, all of whom are “ well received.” 
The poem is playfully conceived, and without evincing any 
striking talent, is, at least, a pleasing production. 


THE SCHOOL BOY’S REVERIE: 

BY GEORGE R. CARTER. 

A volume, under the above title, has been published at 
Dover, purporting to be the production of a youth of fifteen. 
The age of the literary aspirant disarms us of all critical se¬ 
verity, as it is evidently the precursor of “ better things.” 
There is however sufficient in the volume to merit commenda¬ 
tion, and we shall be happy to meet our author again, on 
more substantial ground. The principal poem, “The Mill 
Walls,” is of too local a description for the general reader; 
but will doubtless interest those who are familiar with the 
spot. The other poems are of a very varied character, some 
few he would have done well to have rejected, because others 
show that when time has matured his ideas he will be able 
to improve them. The following however is sufficient proof 
that Master Carter does possess some poetic talent. 

“ My native fields! my native fields! 

Alone can soothe my brooding pain; 

The pleasing thought which greatness yields, 

Shall never force on them disdain. 

I wander’d when a careless child 
Along the margin of the rill, 

I pluck’d the heather-bell so wild, 

And bade the pains of woe be still: 
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But that is fled, and manhood dawns; 

But not, to scorn my native lawns. 

Peace hover'd o’er the little pile. 

Which gave my infant rambles birth ; 

Joy enter’d with a cheerful smile 
That spot containing quiet mirth : 

The throstle warbled from ks roof, 

Flutt’ring around the blackbird’s cage; 

O ! ’twas a hallowed place, in sooth, 

Its charms contentment could engage. 

But ’tis no more! its wrecks are gone! 

And I remain, unwept—alone 1 

Down in the limits of the vale 
That separate the purpling brook, 

I breath’d the calmness of the gale, 

When spring had ventur’d from her nook; 

The shepherd caroll’d in a bower. 

The village damsel loiter’d gay. 

The swallow twitter’d from the tower. 

That overlooks the ocean’s spray; 

And ’neath the slope of haw and cliff. 

Lay the bold seaman’s anchor’d skiff. 

Oh! could those scenes so shortly die 1 
Those vernal beauties fade away 1 

The greenwood is no place to hie. 

The rippling brook nas ceased to play; 

I am a careless child no more, 

The pleasures of my dawning fade. 

The journey of young life is o’er. 

So tractable by plenty made. 

And sorrow her pale eve doth keep. 

And Hebe leaves her train to weep! ” 

These lines would not discredit a poet of twice the number 
of years of its author. There is some prettiness in the fol¬ 
lowing:*— 
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TG THE FLOWER " FORGET ME NOT.” 

Memorial flower of lovely hue 
Spread with soft tints of azure blue, 

O when 1 slumber in the grave, 

And playful gales mine anthem weave. 

Go to the mistress of my cot. 

And gently say “ Forget me not." 

If, in the simoon’s sulph’ry fire 
And purple pinions I expire. 

Thou shalt bemoan my wretched lot 
With one short phrase “ Forget me not." 

Perchance fair Laufa, when she knows 
Her minstrel in affection glows, 

Will hasten to the happy spot, 

Where blooms the flower “ Forget me not." 

We fancy we recognize one of our own contributors in the 
author of this volume; whether we are right or wrong in our 
conjecture, we shall always feel pleasure in meeting Mr. Car¬ 
ter either in our own pages, or in the form of a '* School 
Boy’s Reverie." 


A FRAGMENT. 

To think on happy by-past hours. 

With anguish and regret; 

To wander through deserted bowers. 

And cull the false-one’s fav’rite flowers. 

And this is to forget. 

To go unnotic’d by the throng, 

To where we’ve often met; 

To pass unseen those groves among. 

Then chaunt the false one’s fav’rite song, 

And this is to forget. 

Creola. 
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ORIGIN OF MICHAELMAS GOOSE. 

Queen Elizabeth, in her way to Tilbury Fort on the 29th 
of September, 1589, dined at the ancient seat of Sir Neville 
Umfreville, near that place; and as the Queen had much 
rather dine off a high-seasoned and substantial dish, than a 
simple ragout or fricam, the knight thought proper to provide 
a pair of fine geese to suit the palate of his royal guest. 
Alter the queen had dined very heartily, she asked for a half 
pint of Burgundy, and drank, “ Destruction to the Spanish 
Armada/’ She had but that moment returned the glass to 
the knight, who had done the honours of the table, when the 
news came (as if the Queen had been possessed of the spirit 
of prophecy,) that the Spanish fleet had been destroyed 
by a storm. She immediately took another bumper, in older 
to digest the goose and good news ; and was so pleased with 
the event, that every year after, on that day, she had the 
above excellent dish served up. The court made it a custom, 
and the people the fashion, ever since. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in the Engravings. 

Walking Dress. —A pelisse of gros de Naples, of a very 
pale stone colour; buttoning down the front, rather on one 
side of the skirt, with points trimmed with rficbes. Pointed 
pelerine, forming a stomacher in front, with the point confined 
under die belt. Full sleeves, with double mancherons, 
pointed, and both trimmed round with rfiches. The pelerine 
surmounted by a narrow colerette of lace, over which is a 
double ruff of the same. Hat of black velvet, with broad 
white blond under the brim; the hat trimmed with pink 
satin, in scrolls, with blue and pink hyacinths. 

Evening Dress. —A dress of apricot-coloured satin, with 
two flounces at the border, embroidered at the edges with 

P e silk. The body made quite plain, with long 
t sleeves, the same colour as the dress. A double 
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falling tucker of blond surrounds the breast; and a belt of 
braided dark hair encircles the waist, fastened in front with a 
pearl buckle.' The hair arranged in bows and curls, with 
full blown roses. Gold ear-rings and neck-lace, with a 
Maltese cross. 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

Our metropolis increasing every day in beauty and extent, 
now seems to invite all its gay and fashionable admirers to 
take their station in it during the winter months; it presents a 
situation, indeed, well worthy to receive them: luxuries, of, 
every attractive kind, are displayed to allure; and the novel¬ 
ties in dress are splendid, tasteful, and elegant. The num¬ 
bers of fashionable arrivals increase, and, after another fort¬ 
night, we expect to see London completely filled with all 
those who compose the world of high rank, wealth, and 
elegance. 

Among the head-dresses, we are happy to mention a par¬ 
tial reform in the size and shape of the dress hats worn at 
dinner parties ; we have remarked one of white crape, which 
was truly becoming; it was lined with white satin, and 
tastefully ornamented with blue gauze ribbon, with satin 
stripes; it was crowned by two long feathers fastened toge¬ 
ther, one white, the other blue. Some dress hats are of white 
satin, ornamented with cocks’ feathers; these feathers are 
bent in an arch like the bird of paradise plume. The hfead 
dresses in hair on young persons have much variety in the ar¬ 
rangement : clusters of curls, bands; bows, and plats, con¬ 
stitute the style ; the only fault is, that the curls are brought 
too low over the forehead; and if the bows were not so ele* 
VUted on the summit of the head, we should certainly find the 
tresses better disposed. The cap6 are of the comette kind, 
and are very pretty; they have very broad borders of lace or 
blond, and the flowers or bows of ribbon are placed on the 
hair under the border, which is turned back. The favorite 
flowers worn in blond caps are wild roses and Indian pinks. 
Turbans are formed of silver gauze and Velvet, as we men¬ 
tioned in our last; there has been nothing new since in that 
style of head dress, nor do they require it; they are truly 
elegant. The bei$ts are very large; but, unfortunately for 
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those who are seated behind them, it is expected they will 
prevail much at the Opera. 

Coloured satin dresses, and those of black are much ad¬ 
mired, as are gowns of poplin of very light and delicate 
colours; the sleeves are either white, or the same colour as 
the dress, long, but always transparent when for dinner or 
evening parties. Taffeties of Indian red, very simply trimmed, 
are beautiful dresses fcv candle-light, and are very fashiona¬ 
ble. The coloured satin dresses are generally trimmed with 
broad bias folds, headed by scallops; those of black satin 
have two flounces cut in scallops, rather sharp, and are 
headed and edged by a rich silk gimp trimming. Black 
velvet drosses are made low, and trimmed round the tucker 
part with a broad white blond, and long sleeves of white 
olond. The border is generally trimmed with bias folds and 
rouleaux of black satin. Gros de Naples is still a favourite 
material for gowns in half dress; a pelerine of the same, or 
of muslin, or a sautoir, this latter being a very favourite ac¬ 
cessory, is generally added: an indulgence in young per¬ 
sons, “ better honoured in the breach than the observance.” 
Coloured crape dresses flounced with the same, the flounces 
edged and headed by satin rouleaux, with white satin slips 
underneath, are much worn at balls. The bodies are m 
gerbe; the sleeves short and full, and ornamented next the 
arm with bows of ribbon, the colour of the dress. Coloured 
bombazins prevail much for home costume, and in morning 
carriage airings. 

Never were mantles so much in favour for out-door cos¬ 
tume. We saw one very lately, which we thought pecu- 
larly elegant, as well as suited to the season : it was of rich 
Levantine, of the forty-second plaid, and was lined through¬ 
out with Norwegian rat fur; of which was a pelerine cape. 
Another much admired, is of black satin, lined with amber- 
coloured plush; it has a very large pelerine cape, trimmed 
with broad black blond.of a rich pattern: this cloak ties at 
the throat with broad amber ribbon, with very long ends de¬ 
pending, each terminating by a rosette. The newest pelisse 
that we have inspected is of gros de Naples, of a bright holly 
or Christmas green; it fastens down me skirt on one side, 
with jp«ftll oblong gilt buckles. A pointed pelerine of the 
same material as the pelisse is worn with it, edged round by 
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a rfiche of the same, pinked; the sleeves are a la Maris 9 
the part from the wrist to die bend of the arm confined b« 
fluted bandit. Black velvet pelisses, superbly trimmed with 
Chinchilla, are in high estimation. Pelisses for the carriage 
are often of coloured satin, and are finished with muck 
taste, chiefly in embossed points, edged round, and headed by 
rouleaux: the boddice are in the Anglo-Greek style; and this 
skirt is fastened down the front by rosettes of satin ribbon. 

Bong have we waited, with anxious expectation, for some 
reform in the hat and bonnet department; it has been some 
time talked of, but has not yet taken place; it has only par¬ 
tially displayed itself in the Opera hats, and those worn at 
diwoers of ceremony. The eye is still offended and hurt at 
seeing to many pretty faces disfigured, and those which are 
only rather plain, rendered hideous. A great delay has 
been caused among many ladies in their not venturing to be¬ 
speak their winter hats. The Marchandes des Modes do not study 
study their own interest by not striking out something new* 

tar, and say, “ X shafTmake this do, for it looks quite as well 
any thing worn note /” The black velvet bonnet now most ap» 
proved is bound and trimmed with pink satin ribbon, and too 
crown finished by ornaments of black velvet bound round 
with pink, and interspersed by pink rouleaux: a rosette of 
pink ribbon is placed over each temple, under the brim. 
Park-striped satin hats are .much worn, lined with the same, 
and trimmed by bows of very broad ribbon to correspond; these 
ribbons are placed on in great quantities, and quite cover 
the crown. 

The colours most in favour, are crimpon, milk chocolate* 
violet, amber, pink, and blue. 

Parisian Fashions. 

Walsinq Dress. —A dress of pink Indian taffety, with 
one :broad soallopped flounce? pinked. A cloak of light gray 
Merino, richly embroidered <with very dark gray; Mantilla 
drapery belonging to the cloak, edged with the same em« 
broidery ; over which is a double souare pelerine cape, 
worked in the same manner. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with puffs of the same material, with bows, rouleaux, and 
springs of pink satin. 
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. Bail Dress.—A dress of cameleopaid-Teflow erepe over 
white satin: one breed flounce ornaments the border, edged with 
black and yellow satin, and the flounce surmounted by a row 
of leaves, naif blaek, half yellow satin. Body en gene, con* 
fined by asash of yellow ribbon checqnered with black, with 
long broad ends in wont. Long sleeves of white tulle, with three 
bracelets on each wrist. Double falling collar of blond over 
the bust, and round the tucker part. The hair arranged in 
curls and bows, interwoven with silver gauze. 

. Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

Ladies, who have dark hair, generally adopt, as an eve* 
Ding head-dress, a rose-coloured beret, with a white esprit? 
while the fair-haired Parisian belle wears a black velvet 
beret with two feathers; one on the crown, the other on the 
brim. A turban, folded very elegantly in every possible 
direction, is also much admired for full dress ; it is of white 
gauze with narrow stripes of satin, and is ornamented with 
two feathers placed on in a triangular direction. A broad 
bandeau of pearls generally is added to this turban. Gold 
pins, with large heads of gold and pearls, are favpurite ovna- 
ments on head-dresses of hair; the tresses are arranged 
somewhat in the Chinese style, and are elevated on thosum- 
mitof the head to an extraordinary height. Dress.'hats are 
still worn of various colours, generally of velvet ; they are 
placed very much on one side, have round crowns, and are 
without strings. In front of the hat are two long flat fea¬ 
thers, fastened by a strip of velvet. Caps of coloured tulle 
are most in favour for half dress; a broad border of white 
blond is turned hack, and then falls over in front, half over 
a wreath of silver wheat and rose buds. 

Carriage hats of pink watered gros de-Naples have heenseett 
jn the Thuilleries, and other places of public resort; the/ 
are lined with white satin, ana trimmed at the edge with a 
blond so broad that it forms a demi-veil; bows of pink' satin 
ribbon, edged with narrow tulle, pleated, ornament the 
crown* Bonnets of white satin, ornamented with the same 
kind of veil, are, however, reckoned the most elegant .negliges 
that a fashionable female can adopt. Spotted, and watered 
silks, are the most in vogue for coloured bonnets Both hats 
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mod bonnets of black velvet, or cameleopard yellow velvet, 
are very general. The black have usually esprit feathers in 
black, or are trimmed with a ribbon of some striking colour, 
and then the black esprits are mixed with the same shade as 
the ribbon. The trimming on coloured velvet bonnets con¬ 
sists ehiefly of large puffs or bows of sarin and velvet inte rim™ , 
gled, with or without flowers or aigrettes, according to the 
Style of dress. 

Pelisses are much admired of a bright dauphiness blue, 
ornamented down the front of the bust with satin foliage*; 
the skirt is laced across with bands of satin, from the waist 
to the feet. Mantles of violet-coloured velvet are made with 
two pelerine capes of the same, lined with black satin and 
trimmed with black blond, set on in large full pleats. Some- 
rimes these mantles are trimmed with marten. Pelisses of 
cinnam on brown silk, checquered in lozenges, are much in 
favour for the promenade; they are fastened down the front 
of the skirt by rosettes. 

Coloured satin bodice are much worn with white ball 
dresses; they are cut very low at the back and off the shoul¬ 
ders. The skirt of the dress is pleated very full, and the 
waist encircled by a ribbon, the colour of the corsage. Dresses 
of French Cachemire, the colour Swedish blue, sue much in 
request for half dress; the body is en gerbe , and has two 
pelerine capes, bordered with a wreath of foliage, in silk em¬ 
broidery. Three bands confine the sleeves at the wrist, 
worked an the same manner, as are the mancherons on the 
shoulders.. Three flounces, cut in very sharp points, orna¬ 
ment these dresses. Velvet gowns sue trimmed in vaiious 
ways; some with full braids of platted satin, others with 
rouleaux, and many with strips of fur. Many ladies of 
fashion wear black dresses made en blouses, which button be¬ 
hind, with jet buttons. Satin dresses of iron grey, trimmed 
with white fox, are also very fashionable. Many dresses of 
gros de Naples have a drapery across the bust in very large 
folds or pleats: drawn under the sash, these pleats appear 
to continue down the front of the skirt. ri 

The most admired colours are willow green, marshmallow 
blossom, rose colour, olive green, yelow, and blue* 
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SOUTH WALL LIGHT HOUSE, DUBLIN 
HARBOUR. 

The Bay of Dublin is justly celebrated for its picturesque 
beauties, and in several particulars bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to the far-famed Bay of Naples. But although very 
capacious, it is subject to some defects highly injurious to 
security of navigation. Considerable portions of the bay to 
the north and west are occupied by two dangerous sand-banks, 
termed the North and South Bulls, between which lies the 
harbour. This harbour is properly a continuation of the 
channel of the river Liffey, and is capable of receiving vessels 
of three hundred tons burthen, but is narrow and difficult of 
entrance, in consequence of a bar, on which the lowest water 
is not more than five feet in depth. Near the northern extreme 
line of the sand-bank termed the South Bull, has been con¬ 
structed a very noble pier, which is, unquestionably, the 
largest work of its kind in Europe, and which, to adopt the 
words of Mr. Brewer, “ reminds the spectator of the magnitude 
and grandeur of Roman undertakings, when Rome was 
imperial mistress of the world.” 

L. 28 . I. £ 
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38 SOUTH WALL LIGHT HOUSE* 

The pier, or South Wall of Dublin Harbour, commences at 
the village of Ringsend, in the suburbs of Dublin. At the 
distance of 7,938 feet from its commencement, in the vicinity 
of Dublin, are the buildings now collectively known by the 
name of the Pigeon House. The pier extends 9,816 feet in 
a south-east direction beyond these Wildings, to the spot on 
which the light-house is constructed, and, in conjunction with 
the quay-walls of Dublin, forms pne great line of barrier 
against the waters* nearly six English miles in length. 
Throughout the first part of its progress it consists of double 
stone walls, filled between with gravel, and admitting an 
excellent road, secured by parapets. Between the Pigeon 
House and the Light House the pier is composed of two 
parallel walls of hewn granite, without cement, the inter¬ 
mediate space being filled with gravel and stone, and the 
whole finished on the top with a course of granite blocks laid 
in tarras. 

The places termed the Pigeon House are the buildings seen 
in the mid-distance of the above view. It lone constituted 
the port at which the whole of the packets sailing between 
Dublin and England received and landed passengers; but has 
been discontinued as such since the formation of harbours at 
Howth and Kingstown. 

The South WaH Light House was built, between the years 
1761 and 1768, of mountain granite, cemented with tarras. 
It consists of three stories, sustained by stone arches, and is 
accessible by a stone stair-case, with an iron baUustrade. 
The view from this spot is very beautiful. On the right is 
seen the noble harbour of Kingstown, and the stone moun¬ 
tains of Dunleery; on the left, the picturesque village of 
Clontarf, where the famed Brian Born was killed in a san¬ 
guinary battle, and mid-way of these is seen, at a distance 
of nearly six miles, the city of Dublin. Whoever visits the 
metropolis of Ireland will do well not to omit a waty to the 
South Wall. 


EPIGRAM ON TIME. 

TO A CLOCK. 

Time strikes our features, as to life we climb; 

Thou hast a privilege, hourly, striking time. 

J.R.P. 
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STANZAS, 

ADDRESSED TO A LADY WHO HAD CURLED HER HAIR WITH A 
QUANTITY OP ROUGH MANUSCRIPT POETRY, WHICH THE 
AUTHOR HAD PRESENTED TO HER FOR THE PURPOSE. 

BY J. M. LACEY. 


My varied verses, honour’d now, 

In fragments nod around thy brow, 

And from it interest borrow; 

Each holds a curl of silken hair, 

Which shall give grace to thee, my fair, 
When l$t at large to-morrow. 

That bunch on high, whose mighty twill 
Bespeaks a most bewitching curl, 

An epic, sure, has on it; 

And that whose place is just below. 

Has, wreath’d within, 6 graceful flow. 

Now hid by gentle sonnet. 

That, o’er your forehead bending down. 

As if to watch each smile or frown, 

Is twisted in heroics ; 

And that which trembles o’er your eye, 

Is twin’d in song, where love’s fond sigh 
Is breath’d too warm for stoics. 

That, o’er your temple drooping low. 

Some ditty twines, where weeping woe 
Repeats its tale of anguish: 

And that, which even now looks vain, 

Has round it some coquettish strain. 

Where eyes are taught to languish.— 

Till now, I’ve studied most the heart. 

Nor deign’d to give each minor part 
A close poetic gleaning; 

But now I find, oh ! foolish churl— 

That lovely woman's ev’ry curl 
Has m it much of meaning. 
e 2 
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stanzas. 


Lavater read each wond’rous line 
That marks the “ human face divine/' 
Thus inmost thoughts revealing: 
Be mine a nobler, mightier deed. 

Be mine, in ladies curls to read 

Each lady's love-fraught feeling! 


HAST THOU A HEART? 

A SONG BY FREDERICK TYRRELL, ESQ. 

Hast thou a heart my dearest maid 
To freely give away ? 

Nay do not blush—nor be afraid 
The simple truth to say : 

For love’s a pow’r none can withstand. 
Which death alone can part; 

And I’d not wish to have my hand, 
Unless I have thy heart. 

I’d have you ask the question well, 

Nor let the prisoner free. 

Until you feel that it can dwell 
Where one is kept for thee : 

For love’s a pow’r, &c. 

If thou could love as I can love. 

No two o’er all the earth, 

The power of love more pure could prove. 
Than that which we’d give birth : 

For love’s a pow’r, &c. 

Then tell me dearest, tell me true,— 
When reason says you may,— 

If love would meet return from you. 

If so—we’ll fix the day. 

For love’s a pow’r none can withstand. 
Which death alone can part; 

But mark me ! I’d not have -thy hand 
Unless I h^d thy heart. 
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REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 

A TALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

On the skndy shores of the Santefe, there existed, some 
years after the American revolution, a lonely hut, that for¬ 
merly had been used by fishermen as a temporary residence 
during die fishing season. Old David, the present master, 
or rather tenant, (without pay,) of the hut, had been rudely 
handled by the jostling world during most of his younger 
years, and at last sought a refuge in this abode, more with a 
view of getting out of the way than for any happiness he ex¬ 
pected to find in it. David was about as much attached to 
Nancy his wife, as such persons generally are. “ If,” said 
David, “ Iigive'Nan as muchfcom as will feed the childs 
and the pigs, surely, what more can she ask of me, sure 1 
Yet David had a kind heart. If any ill betided his children, 
if any neighbour met with misfortune, no one brought more 
sympathetic assistance than he. He was among the first and 
most efficient, and seemed as though he knew not how to 
do enough. And yet David was solitary, and avoided com¬ 
munication with strangers. It was, with difficulty, that even 
an annual election could oany him to the county town, and 
he was generally considered as a hard, uncouth, and repelling 
soul. 

But there was one person who knew and valued David 
well. Colonel Lamethe, on the comer of whose plantation 
the hut stood, had served five years in the war of the revolu¬ 
tion, and met during that period with many reverses of for¬ 
tune. This hut had concealed him at the time the tories 
burned his house and wasted his crops. His infant daughter 
and himself, were the only persons of his family that escaped 
the fire and sword of the enemy. The unhappy and desolate 
situation of the father and child raised, in the neart of David, 
the warmest possible attachment, and this did not cease upon 
Colonel Lamethe’s leaving in his care the remnant of his 
family: a charge that was nearest his heart. 

He soon joined the concentrating troops of his country, 
under General Lincoln, but cut off from the sea-board, he 
for a long time heard no tidings of his little Sophia. Many 
long summer days, many long winter nights passed away in 
e 3 
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REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 


anxiety. Many battles were lost and won ; many wounds 
and many hair-breadth escapes had he; and yet the centre to 
which all his remaining affections pointed, remained unob¬ 
tained. Often did he strive to pass through swamp and 
morass without path, to attain the spot where all his future 
hopes were deposited; but each time with difficulty he escaped 
the enemy, and often not without wounds. Almost wearied 
with life, and harrassed by misfortune, he at length deter¬ 
mined to risk every thing, to fall or succeed. This was a rash 
resolution. In attempting to pass the river in a canoe made 
of the trunk of a tree, and which he found attached to the 
branch of an oak, he was observed by a sentinel placed at a 
point of the river, who, on firing his musquet as a signal, sent 
off some soldiers in pursuit of him. The colonel, used to 
the boat of the country, made his way rapidly over the sur¬ 
face of the water, and began to felicitate himself on his escape, 
when he observed from a distant point below, that the rever¬ 
beration of the shores had communicated the signal to a 
military post in that quarter. The point of the canoe was 
quickly turned to the shore, and in a few minutes he was 
bidden in the recesses of the swamp—but in this dismal 
abode, fit only for serpents and alligators, there was no 
safety —his person was well known, and had been recognised 
by the first sentinel. Being an active partisan officer, his 
capture was particularly desirable, and every effort was made 
to prevent his escape. The swamp was surrounded by cen- 
tinals at convenient distances, with orders to shoot him if he 
did not at once deliver himself up. The whole place was 
searched, until at last he was discovered concealed behind a 
decayed log, half buried in water. His resistance was long 
and determined; but the strength of two men and an officer 
could not be overcome, and he fell, pierced with the swords 
of his adversaries. Lifeless, he was carried to the tent of the 
commanding officer, Maior Boyd, of the Royal South Caro¬ 
lina regiment, who of all men most delighted to see him in 
that condition. He was the colonel’s most bitter enemy, and 
had, at an early, period, taken up the arms of the mother 
country, and endeavoured to rivet the chains of his own. 

To see a traitor, as he styled Colonel Lamethe, in such * 
a condition, was one of the greatest pleasures heaven could 
favour him with. “ Fortune,” exclaimed he, “ has at all 
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events once favoured me, I will offer to Mars a hecatomb for 
this sight.” 

The latter sentence was uttered with such a smile of satis¬ 
faction, as even curdled the blood of the surrounding soldiers. 

At this moment, the surgeon of the regiment made his way 
through the crowd that had gathered about the tent, having 
heard that an officer of considerable rank had just been cap¬ 
tured, after receiving maYiy wounds, and was supposed to be 
dead, or in a dying state. 

•' A few moments examination convinced the surgeon that 
the blood still held its motion about the heart, and in the 
course of a few minutes he had the satisfaction to behold 
returning life in the countenance of his patient. Not so his 
old and bitter enemy, the major, each symptom of the return 
of life deprived him of part of a tasted pleasure, 

By the assiduous attention of the kind-hearted surgeon, a 
North Briton by birth, Colonel Lamethe was restored to a 
new life, and his enemy was deprived of the pleasure of tor¬ 
turing him, by an exchange of prisoners which fortunately 
took place soon afterwards. 

The colonel was soon placed again at the head of his regi¬ 
ment, and was called into active employment, in defence of 
Charleston, in 1780, but in a short time had the misfortune to 
find himself again a prisoner to the English under Sir Henry 
Clinton, by the capitulation of the city, May 11th of the 
same year. 

By Sir Henry he was sent to New York, and on his passage 
had full time to reflect on his deplorable situation-deprived 
of his estate, with the destruction of his family, his little 
Sophia was the only object for which he could consent to 
live. While seated on the deck of the vessel during the 
star-light nights, his thoughts involuntarily turned upon the 
many bloody scenes he had witnessed. He was present when 
the noble, amiable, and gallant Pulaski fell, having received 
a mortal wound at the attack upon Savannah, and his thoughts 
frequently recurred to the horrid death of his friend. Major 
Bernie, taken at the affair of Monk’s Corner. He had been 
mangled in the most shocking manner after he was taken 
prisoner, and died in a few hours, cursing the British for 
their horrid barbarity in refusing himself and his comrades 
quarter, after they had surrendered. A gleam of hope ooca- 
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sionally passed over his mind. He recalled to his recollection 
the many brave and daring hearts and willing hands that yet 
remained to his country. There were still gleams of sunshine 
along the cloudy horizon. The extraordinary enterprise of 
Colonel White on the Ogeechee river, where he captured, with 
Capt. Etholm and three soldiers, five British vessels, four of 
which were armed, was cheering to his drooping spirits. The 
stratagem of White making Capt. French and his crew believe, 
by the fires kindled round him, that he was surrounded by a 
large force, and the manner in which the whole capture was 
conducted, were such as to give promise of future success to 
American genius and bravery. 

Colonel Lamethe remained many months a prisoner in New 
York; but his intrepid spirit was called into action by another 
exchange, and his services being made known to the hero of 
Saratoga, he accompanied him to the Southern States, where 
he had the misfortune to be engaged in the lamentable battle 
of Camden. General Gates having imprudently attacked Lord 
Kawdon there, under great disadvantages, and lost that cam- 
paign upon which the Southern States had built their last hopes* 

Plunged again into despair, Colonel Lamethe, still without 
ridings of that which was nearest his heart, now thought 
himself cut off from his child for ever. Many years had 
passed, and he knew not if she still inhabited this globe, and 
to him every thing, without her, was desolate indeed. Life 
to him alone, was a punishment, far from an enjoyment. 

Time, that waitetn for no one, passed on. General Greene 
took commaand of the army of the South; the battles of Guild¬ 
ford Court House and Eutaw Springs were soon followed by 
the surrender of Cornwallis to the combined American and 
French armies under Washington, at York Town. 

A short rime after, peace was restored to the States, and 
with it the blessings of independence. 

Having permission, Colonel Lamethe retired from hi9 
command, and hastened, with hope and fear, to the remains of 
his devastated farm. 

As he threw himself from his horse, the noisy salutation of 
his old and favourite dog, brought the infirm protector of his 
child to the door. His head fell on the shoulder of David, 
and he barely articulated, “ does she yet live?” The tears 
ran down the old man’s cheeks, as he turned his head and 
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called for Sophia, who quickly sprang into the longing arms 
ef her father. “In thee, sweet girl,”he exclaimed, “ heaven 
has blessed me for all my wanderings and hardships. Thou 
wilt smooth the pillow of sickness, and soothe the declining 
years of my life. 

Sophia Lamethe had just reached her fifth year on her 
father's return, and had all the endearments of her age to 
attach her to such a parent. 

A few months saw the mansion reinstated in its former 
condition, and every thing again began to wear the smile of 
happiness. The principal part of the colonel’s time was 
devoted to the education of his beloved child. No expense, 
no caie was spared, to accomplish his wishes in this respect, 
and he found her an able and willing pupil. 

The year 1794 found Sophia Lamethe a blooming beauty, 
unconscious of it herself: it was all subduing. Her fond 
and indulgent parent had with great anxiety watched the 
opening bud of his lovely flower. She had a black and vivid 
eye, that was so completely dissolved into sweetness, as to 
give a chord of harmony in its expression not easily to be 
withstood. Her form exceeded the middle height, and her 
countenance expressed throughout so much loveliness, so 
much amiability of character, that it seemed to breathe good 
wishes to all mankind. Her heart was ever open to the calls 
of charity, and her hand ever ready to relieve distress. 
There was a kindness so winning in her manners, that it made 
every one who had the happiness to know her sincerely her 
friend. 

Sophia had been frequently in the habit of visiting an old 
female friend of her mother’s, to whom she was much attached, 
and who resided a few miles from her father’s house. She 
had here occasionally met with a youth, but two years older 
than herself, whose pleasing exterior and amiable disposition 
had endeared himself to this excellent old lady. It was with 
peculiar pleasure that she watched an increasing friendship of 
early years, gradually cementing by an unity of pursuit in 
her young friends. As they grew up, their visits became more 
regular and more frequent, and they often met when performing 
acts of charity at the bedside of misery. 

Charles Boyd was the son of Major Boyd, the most bitter 
enemy of the kind and amiable Colonel Lamethe, and the 
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person whom we have already seen was willing to sacrifice 
him to his vengeance. The son inherited all his mother’s 
virtues, without the vices of his father. A veneration for her 
noble character soon taught him to choose the path to which 
she directed, and at the age of twenty, after an absence 
of three years at college, Charles returned home an accom¬ 
plished youth. 

It is impossible that two souls formed like Sophia Lamethe’s 
and Charles Boyd’s should hold frequent intercourse, and not 
feel a strong assimilation—their hearts were formed in the 
same mould, and beat in unison—there was but one point to 
which both were directed. They soon found themselves so 
necessary to each other, that a few days absence created 
uneasiness. Love had taken foil possession of their hearts,: 
before either had suspected themselves of a stronger attach¬ 
ment than sincere friendship. 

About six months after Charles’s return, an accident took- 
place that showed them both the state of their feelings to 
each other. 

(To be concluded*) 


SONNET. 

MIDSUMMER-DAY. 

The year has piled hispyramid of days 
Up to their height:—Declension and decay. 

In multitudinous channels track their way 
From the bright acme. Yet fond hope pourtrays 
A re-ascent;—Yea, in long line surveys 
(Like forest trees interminably out-spread,) 

A pillar’d terrace :—shafts of sunny green, 

Whose bright tops he rejoicingly shall tread. 

But chasms ’neath failing branches lurk unseen. 
Treacherously veiled, calling for steps of care. 
Which, whoso fears, should, pilgrim-like, prepare' 
His chart, and staff, and look right on:—the load 
Of anxious doubts rejecting, as a snare. 

To sink him lagging on some devious road. 
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THE FISHERMAN’S RETURN. 

When the wind had drifted the snow from the mountain 
side, and the sun shone over that white face of earth which 
contrasted beautifully with the blue sheets of ice floating along 
the current of the sea; the young fisherman kissed his infant, 
which its mother held to his face through the casement of their 
hut, stationed on the edge of the waves, and, with a look 
which is only feh by those who are the recipients of real affec¬ 
tion, he loosened his boat, threw in the chain and his nets, 
and rowed between the floating and the liquid element, like 
an experienced voyager of the rathomless deep. This parting 
might have been likened to that of morning stars and the 
moon; they shone and would meet again in due time, as their 
revolutions performed the race of their axis and orbits. 

The fisherman is already far off from the k eye-love of his 
dwelling, which watched him toil delightedly, but anxiously; 
sometimes tossed upwardly like a buoy on the foam, and some¬ 
times apparently slipped into the whelming surge. Then 
would his wife tend her hopeful child, set the house in order, 
and sing in her domestic cares, to lighten her heart and feed 
hope, as it grew faint by apprehension. Then she would feel 
the force of love more fervidly and really, even to the shed¬ 
ding those drops, which, on any other occasion, might have 
been urged into rills of gladness. When the objects of love 
are separated, though the same sun shines on them with 
equal ardor, and die same air keeps their aspirations in uni¬ 
son, yet, unfed by vision, fear creeps into a comer of the 
heart, and, loitering there, flutters and trembles till face 
meets face, as in a glass, and lips are pressed together. Such 
a state of feeling was daily created by the fisherman and his 
espoused Mary. It was the dictate of duty, guided by rea¬ 
son, which made their occupation unequal; but they were 
content to trust in a superintending power for blessing and 
protection. Mary had been waiting with the sunset on her 
cheeks, dazzled by the last ray, which, like a golden line, 
slanted across the sea, looking after her wonted spot, and, at 
her anxious hour of eve, to view her husband distantly ap¬ 
proaching home, and then prepare die hot meal, (of which 
she would also partake,) for his ready and kind arrival; and 
she saw the sun descend to the waters, as though he were 
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gone into his palace of coral beneath them ; and she saw the 
half-grown moon rise over the Alps of snow and whitened firs 
in bright accord with a few silvery stars, as waiting round 
her throne and visit to her sister queens and princesses of the 
skies; and she gazed on the wondrous and mighty contrasts 
exhibited in the hour of half-shade and half-light, in which 
stars venture, like Narcissus, to contemplate their beauty on 
the glossy reflection of the seas : her heart was deeply down 
in her frame, aud her sighs could not raise it to the tone of 
ioy, for the fisherman returned not as usual, yet not a calmer 
but colder night never swam round the horizon of her heritage, 
nor were the celestial voyagers more beautiful in silent mo¬ 
tion. What will repay the bosom for its throbs 1 what can 
supply the vacuum of absent hope ? Advice is not a suc¬ 
cessful pleader, however special. Years do not mark a track 
of confusion wherever they fall, and the head, though lighten¬ 
ed by their lapse, does not always lighten the heart. Here is 
midnight, ana Mary, with swoin eyes and her restless infant 
across her knees; catching the feeblest air, and fancying often 
that she hears the oars flapping towards the shore: it is but 
the noiseless action of her hope, and the winging plumage of 
her love, which keep her so sensitive of sound. She lies not 
down, and the food remains between the plates, before the 
glistening embers, untouched. After weary hours, her wishes 
are ripened. She rises—the voice is true—she hears and 
knows it. She opens the door—It is the fisherman. He 
clasps her, but she faints; and hope issues out of the con¬ 
flict with new breath. 

J. R. Prior. 


AMELIA HARLEY, 

A TRUE STORY. WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 

( Concluded from page 26.) 

Sir William, when I had once confessed my affection, burst 
into the most extravagant raptures : he called himself the hap¬ 
piest of mortals; and declared, if I would condescend to be 
immediately his, his life and fortune should be entirely devoted 
to me. He then immediately entreated me to set out with 
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him to Scotland that very evening; exclaimed against the se¬ 
verity of the laws, that rendered such an expedient necessary 
to minors, and painted the prospect of future bliss in such al¬ 
luring colours, that I too ratally fell into the snare, and at 
length consented to a private elopement. 

Eternal father! forgive me that 1 so easily became the vic¬ 
tim of vanity and credulity; that I proved undutiful to the 
most affectionate of parents, and plunged both them and my¬ 
self into irreparable ruin! 

That very night Sir William’s carriage waited at a small 
distance from my father’s house, to receive us. 1 left my 
home at midnight, without the least idea of future remorse. 
Those only who are practised in the arts of seduction, can 
imagine the apparent fondness with which I was received: 
Sir William ordered the coach to drive on, and protested he 
should soon be the happiest of men, by this union with me; 
and would endeavour to make my felicity exceed that of every 
other woman, as much, if possible, as my deserts. 

For two days we drove with inconceivable speed; till at 
length he informed me we were on the borders of Scotland, 
and that he had previously dispatched a servant for a minister 
to perform the ceremony. 

During our journey, he had behaved with the most affec¬ 
tionate respect; neither alarming me by his indifference, nor 
by attempting the least indecorum. Night arrived, when 
we drove up to an inn of mean appearance, which he told me 
was the principal one in that village which is well known to 
matrimonial adventurers. 

1 was seized with an universal tremor; and my agitation 
was so excessive, that 1 could with difficulty support myself. 
My parents, my home, and my relations, all presented them¬ 
selves to my imagination; and the idea of their sufferings 
gave a poignancy to my distress. 

Sir William did not fail, on this occasion, to allay, by the 
most soothing expressions, the tumult of my spirits, but in 
vain. The ceremony was performed while I was in this state, 
by a person who appeared to be a clergyman. What hap¬ 
pened afterwards 1 know not; but judge my surprise and de«* 
spair, when, in the morning, 1 found myself alone, and learn¬ 
ed that I was in a remote part of Cornwall. 

My youth, and apparent innocence, interested the mistress 
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of the house in my favour; she exclaimed bitterly against my 
betrayer, informed me that a villain had been bribed to assume 
the dress of the sacred profession, and that Sir William had 
set out early that morning with his whole retinue. I could 
hear no more. I fell into strong convulsions; and, in all the 
distraction and despair that shame and misery could occa¬ 
sion/ burst at intervals into unmeaning exclamations, and 
wild expressions. 

For twelve days I did not possess reason enough to satisfy the 
constant enquiries of my hostess, by informing her who 1 was, 
and from whence I came. The utmost violence of grief, un¬ 
less it totally ends our being, will, however, in time, subside 
into settled despondency. By degrees I waked from my de¬ 
lirium, and begged to see my parents, to whose residence I 
was now capable of directing. In consequence of this in¬ 
formation, the arrival of my father was in a few days an¬ 
nounced ; and, at his sight, I was again overwhelmed with 
shame, remorse, and despair. 

My father, the tears gushing from his eyes, ran to embrace 
me ; and, by every parental endearment, tried to console my 
affliction. He told me that heaven would forgive me, and 
that he would not be more inexorable. But what was the re¬ 
newed horror of my situation, when he ventured, after sup¬ 
posing me sufficiently recovered, to inform me that my fond, 
my affectionate mother, was no more. Alas ! 1 had then too 
much reason to fear, what was afterwards fully confirmed that 
my conduct had been the fatal cause of her untimely death. 
I relapsed into insensibility, and loss of reason ; talked with 
my mother as if she had been present, and solemnly conjured 
Sir William not to murder us all. 

My distress drew tears from every eye; and though I at 
times recovered some small share of reason, the sight of my 
father constantly plunged me into my former situation. Up¬ 
wards of a month passed in misery of this kind, before I was 
judged capable of attending my father to our little habitation. 
He reminded me that I was now his only consolation ; and 
kindly taking upon himself the whole blame of my misfortune, 
in permitting the addresses of a person so much our superior, 
endeavoured to persuade me I should yet be happy. 

Good old man ! thy fond and paternal blandishments ren¬ 
dered life tolerable; but happiness is a sensation which I can 
only experience beyond the grave! 
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For five years I superintended the small arrangements of 
his family, and in all that time would not behold the face of 
a former acquaintance. At the expiration of this period, a fit 
of apoplexy snatched him to a better world, to receive the re¬ 
ward of his virtues ; and left my heart to bleed anew for its 
misfortunes. As I was sole executrix, I turned my little for* 
tune into money, amounting to about six hundred pounds, 
and, having placed it in the funds, I retired to a little village 
*at some distance, where I determined to seclude myself from 
the world, and devote my future days to heaven. For though 
I was still in the bloom of my youth, and grief had not wholly 
effaced my former beauty, I religiously adhered to my resolu¬ 
tion of admitting no suitor, though several wished to solicit 
my hand; being firmly persuaded that marriage, without in¬ 
nocence, is but legal crime, and that none can be happy under 
that sacred institution, whose lives have not been uniformly 
spent in virtue, prudence, and honor. In this retirement I 
have lived near twenty years: books have been my only 
earthly consolation; and as the occurrences must be few in 
such a situation, their recital would of consequence be unin¬ 
teresting. 

I have heard that Sir Wiliam was married some years ago 
to a lady of great fortune, who, shortly after, eloped with his 
footman: and that he never heard my name mentioned with¬ 
out the strongest indications of sorrow and remorse. 

A constitution, naturally good, I see daily giving way to 
the secret attacks of fate ; but, as my life has been marked with 
misery, I can resign it without pain; and, I hope, without fear. 
May my fate be a warning to parents, not to be flattered by 
the attentions of opulence to their offspring; and to the young, 
the innocent, and the gay, carefully to avoid the snares of 
temptation j lest they equal my guilt, and incur my punish¬ 
ment. 


LEURRA’S FEAST. 

Harp and lute in Leurra’s hall 
Laud the pompous festival; 

Virgins wreathe their hair with flow’rs. 
Warriors quit their banner’d tow’rs, 

f 2 
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Earls and knights, most fair to see. 

Come with their green archery; 

While the goblet circles wide— 

44 Joy to bridegroom and to bride!” 

Mellowly the clarions sound. 

Silver music floats around ; 

And the proud old banners wave 
O'er the yeoman’s glinting stave; 

Shields as bright as shields can be. 

With their vaunting blazonry 1 
Seem to woo the greetings wide— 

“ Joy to bridegroom and to bride!” 

Forward came old Quintin Mold, 

Belted like a baron bold; 

From the guards he turned away. 

And to the guests he spoke his saye: 

“ To ye, kinsmen, I appeal; 

Lust hath soil’d the British steel.”— 

Then the clamour echoed wide— 

41 Woe to bridegroom and to bride !” 

“ Kinsmen, by the belt I wear, 

By the courtly crest I bear. 

By the grey hairs of my brow. 

Vengeance I am seeking now ! 

Mark my son—his lips embrace 
A virgin of the Danish race J 
Sullied is our Saxon pride 
“ Death to bridegroom and to bride!” 

Earls and knights have drawn their glaives, 
Spearmen have advanc’d their staves; 

Leurra clings unto her lord, 

While he shields her with his sword. 

Quintin’s veteran brand is red, 

And the monks pray o’er the dead. 

—“ Benedicte” circles wide j 
“ Peace to bridegroom and to bride.'* 

Deal. . Reginald Augustine. 
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LOUISA. A FRAGMENT. 

•• Flowere I've call'd, bat they b«T« seem'd 
So lovely, that 1 have not deem’d 
A scorpion's sting could lurk beneath 
The blossom'd spray or sunlit wreath.” 

“ What a happy laugh !” said Col. De Root, advancing 
towards a group of young people, who had assembled round 
Louisa the spirit of the dance and song, and the joy¬ 

ous promoter of pleasure and enjoyment wherever she went. 

Col. De Boos stood opposite the animated speaker for some 
moments, and observed her attentively. 

“ How I envy Miss ■ —— ’s spirits 1” said Clara Leslie. 

“ Do you V* said Colonel De Roos, in a melancholy tone. 
“ I have been watching her; there is fever in that flush, an d 
madness in the brilliancy of her eye: the very excitement of 
her spirits in public must cause extreme depression when 
alone. 

. Somebody asked her to sing. There were some beautiful 
popular airs, for which Louisa was celebrated. She suffered 
herself to be lead to the instrument, and, running her fingers 
mechanically over the keys, looked listlessly round. 

Her mother, stepped forward. “ Louisa,” said she, “the 
first of the melodies is by far the most beautiful—sing that.” 

“Sing!” exclaimed Louisa, with a laugh of desperate 
gaiety, and forgetting at the moment where she was, “ oh, 
yes! I am so happy, that my song and my feelings will har¬ 
monize unusually well.” 

Her tone and manner were unnoticed. She commenced 
her spirited performance ;—she concluded ; then rising from 
kerseat, she hurried across the room to her mother^ 

“Surely, Louisa, you are not fatigued already!” said 
Mr. St. George. 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. St. George, “ really, I am 
so much obliged to you for your kindness in entertaining my 
guests! and yet,” continued she, laughing, “ you find no 
difficulty in being amusing. You are always so happy your- 

But in another hour Louisa was a different being. She 
stood before her mirror, and laughed in bitter anguish at the 
reflection of her own figure. The bright colour of her cheek 
r 3 
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was gone, and the glad expression of her eve had fled with it. 
She took the chain from ner bosom, unclasped the bracelets 
from her arms, and dashed them passionately upon the dressing 
table. Then she flung herself upon her knees, and tried to 
pray ; but her eye fell upon her dress, and she feared to mock 
the Supreme Being by addressing him in such gaudy attire. 
She arose, and walked to the window—she opened it, and 
looked abroad: the stillness of the night, beautiful in its 
moonlight loneliness, suited her wretched feelings and deso¬ 
late heart. 

There had been one who had loved her, and, a few days 
before, she had been told that he still loved her: she had 
been told too, that the gold locket containing the ringlet of 
her hair, which had been given in friendship, was still worn 
that the silver-mounted horsewhip she had used, was sus¬ 
pended over her own miniature, forming the sole ornament of 
ner lover's study. “ I have seen,” said her correspondent, 
“ the studies of many gentlemen, and 1 have been shown also 
the portraits of many a lady-love, shining forth among a va¬ 
riety of other biioux, but that one small pencil miniature hangs 
against the wall of his study in majestic loneliness, like tha 
reigning aueen of the apartment; and,” continued she, “he 
is so handsome, though he looks dreadfully ill j—what a pity 
you could not love him !” 

Louisa looked upon a letter which had come that morning 
from his friends, but she dared not open it. She feared that 
her compassion might get the better of her prudence, and that 
she should be tempted to bestow her hand, where her heart 
could never be given. 

“ I should save his life,” she said, musing mournfully 
over the unopened letter, “ but, in doing so, I must sacrifice 
my own;—whose have I the greatest right to preserve V* She 
took a pencil, and wrote these few hurried lines. 

44 They fleck’d my brow with a coronal, 

And they led me away to the festival; 

I laugh’d, and they said that my laugh was light. 

And I smil’d when they told me my eye was bright ; 

But I’m lonely now, and I’m no longer gay. 

And the smile they forc’d from me has faded away. 

I would weep if I could, but my tears are diy. 

And my brain is parch’d with its misery; 
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They cannot judge by my ball-room air, 

Of my silent feelings, or hidden care 5 

There are summer flowers of lovely hue, 

And they’re gaily adorn’d with gems of dew ; 

We bend o’er the buds, and they look so fair. 

That none can know of the worm hidden there ; 

Yet they wither away, and like me they will die. 
Unheeded, unknown, in secresy. 

* * * * # * ♦ * # . 

L. Mildmay. 


TO MISS FANNY $*•**. 

The northern blast is blowing keen, 

The drifting snow o’erspreads the ground* 

The faded leaves, so lately green, 

Are thickly scatter’d all around. 

The flowers, once so gaily dress’d, 

Are wither’d, dead, and pass’d away ; 

The feather’d tenants of the nest 
Carol no more their cheerful lay. 

Winter upholds his icy hand. 

And governs with despotic sway ; 

Sinking beneath his stern command. 

Exhausted nature must obey. 

But soon will spring’s mild, genial breath 
Re-animate the dreary scene, 

Wake Nature from her sleep of death. 

And clothes the leaves again with green. 

The flowers, at th’ approach of spring, 

Again will shed their fragrance round j 
The feather’d train again will sing, 

And make with joy the woods resound. 

Thus, though from fate’s dark and tempestuous skies, 
One gleam of light to-day we cannot borrow, . 

Th* unclouded sun of happiness may rise, 

And bless us, dearest, with its beams to-morrow. 

William L ***» 
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ON THE DEATH OF MISS A. M. F. 

She gaz’d—she sigh’d—she smil’d and clos’d her eyes. 

Her gently spirit found its native skies 
Descending myriads snatch’d it from the clay. 

And wing’d their partner to celestial day. 

She fled triumphant from this world below. 

From these sad scenes of misery and woe, 

T’ enjoy, in bowers of bliss prepar’d above, 

Th’ eternal sunshine of her father’s love. 

As when the shepherd, watching o’er his care, 

Beholds one lamo, with pitying glances, there 
He fondly takes it from the rain and cold. 

And round its limbs his arms protecting fold; 

Thus her good shepherd could no longer see. 

This gentle lamb consign’d to misery, 

But sent escorting angels to convey 
Her to the realms of everlasting day ; 

Admiring friends her parting breath deplore, ^ 

And view with sorrow life’s last struggle o’er, uv 

They weep, and her pale face with tears bedew ; 

Kind hearted pity gave her tribute too 
“ Farewell, thou virtuous, learned, good, and kind, 

Sound scripture knowledge glitter’d on thy mind ; 1 
Fair learning’s wreath thy youthful forehead crown’d. 

But shook and faded at death’s early sound. 

Where hast thou fled from thy friend’s outstretch’d arms 
Where now have flown all thy delightful charms 1 
Yes; they have gone to adorn the spangl’d sky. 

And left admiring friends to grieve and sigh. 

Weep on, fair mourners, and her loss deplore. 

Your brightest fav’rite is on earth no more ; 

Expect in heaven’s happier realms to find 
Her on whose urn, in mourning, you reclin’d; 

She came to show, by sufifring nature’s doom. 

How sweet a flow’r in paradise shall bloom. 


T. S. 
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CHARITY, 

AV EASTERN APOLOGUE, BY J. HORWITZ. 

Marookbaand his wife were in the habit of rising early 
every day, in order to go to the temple and perform their 
morning devotions. 

' On the road between their house and the temple, lived a 
weaver who had a large family, Although, as far as exter¬ 
nal appearances indicated, he seemed to maintain his family 
comfortably, yet, as Marookba and his wife were always busy 
in finding out objects of charity, they discovered that many 
a day had passed, wfthout a morsel of bread being in the 
*>keuse of the weaver. 

As the weaver, however, had never imparted his distressed 
situation to any one, Marookba and his wife were somewhat 
at a loss in what manner to relieve them, so as not to insult 
them, or, at least, hurt their feelings. They therefore made 
use of a stratagem, and pveiy morning as they passed the 
weaver’s threw four dinars in a comer of the poor man's 
house behind the door. The weaver accordingly found the 
money every morning, and it served to feed his family. Led 
by curiosity, and anxious to know who was the secret bene¬ 
factor, he resolved one day to rise very early, and conceal 
himself behind the door of his house. Marookba and his 
wife at the accustomed hour came and bent their heads lowly, 
so as not to be tyfrMftived by any of the inmates of the dwell¬ 
ing, and threw :|be accustomary four dinars in the usual 
comer. At that instant the weaver sprang forth from his 
hiding place, and rushed into the street. As soon as Ma¬ 
rookba and his wife perceived the door open, and the appear¬ 
ance of die owner of the house, they ran as hard as they 
could, for they did not wish that their charity should hie 
* known, or that the poor man should feel an obligation to 
them. The weaver, however, ran after them. Exhausted 
from fatigue, Marookba and his wife perceived a house open, 
they rushed in; even here, however, they were not protected 
from the anxious curiosity of the weaver, for he followed 
them there. It happened to be the house of a baker, and 
the oven was red hot ready to receive the bread. Marookba 
and his wife being thus pursued, rushed into the oven. The 
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weaver of course did not pursue them thither, for he thought 
them no less than supernatural beings. 

As soon as they were in the oven, they said, “ it is better 
for us to be burned, than to cause shame to the poor 
man.” 

After they had been in the oven a little while, Marookba. 
said to his wife, “my feet burn,” then she said to him, 
“ put thy feet on my feet.” He did accordingly as his wife 
diiected him. He no sooner put his feet on her’s, than 
neither the fire nor the heat aid incommode him. After 
some time they quitted the oyen and had the satisfaction to 
see that the weaver was gone. 

Then spake Marookba to his wife, “ surely thou must be 
more pious than I am, for my feet began to burn, and my 
whole body was heated, but no sooner did I put my feet 
upon thine, than I felt as cool as when I entered the 
oven.” She answered, “ thou givest the poor money, 
they have then the trouble of buying themselves food, 
and if they wish to prepare themselves a warm meal, 
they are unable to do it from the faintness of their heart*, 
being overcome by hunger. But I give them ready pre¬ 
pared victuals, and bread that they may immediately eat 
and refresh themselves.” 

From this moral we learn that the charity of women is 
more agreeable to the Almighty than that of men. 


HENRIETTA, THE BEAUTIFUL SONGSTRESS. 

▲ SKETCH OF MADEMOISELLE SO NT AG. 

[Most of our readers have heard of Mademoiselle Sontag ; 
of whom so many strange and romantic reports have been for 
some time circulated. The fair songstress is at present capti¬ 
vating the Parisians, and, it is said, she intends visiting Lon¬ 
don during the present season of the Italian Opera, previous 
to her quitting the musical profession. It is difficult to sift 
fact from fiction, among the crude stories which are afloat ; 
but the following particulars are generally credited in Ger¬ 
many, where they originally appeared in a little work pub- 
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fished at Leipsic. To our fair readers they cannot fail im¬ 
parting much interest.] 

The opera was over! Still, however, the tumultuous ap¬ 
plause uplifted in honor of the fair debutante who had that 
evening made her first obeisance before the audience of Berlin, 
reverberated through the house, and seemed as if it would have 
no end. A thousand clapping hands, and a corresponding num¬ 
ber of roaring voices, were employed in bearing testimony to 
the merits of Henrietta,* and, in demanding her momentary 
re-appearance, to receive the homage of the spectators. At 
length the curtain again rolled up, and the beauty came forward 
in all the graceful loveliness whereby she had previously en¬ 
chanted her auditory. 

In comparison to the noise which bow arose, the former 
might be regarded almost as the silence of the dead. Every 
one present, in fact, seemed to abandon himself to the most 
extravagant marks of rapture; the young songstress, alone, 
was unable to give vent to her emotions, and was obliged to 
retire with silent obeisances; her eyes, however, were elo¬ 
quent, demonstrating, by their animated lustre, the gratifica¬ 
tion she experienced. 

But the amount of Henrietta’s gratification appeared trivial 
beside that manifested by the glances and exclamations of 
the gentlemen in the house. A regular epidemic seemed to 
have seized them (although of no very disastrous nature) and 
to have included every class and every age within its range of 
attack. Even old Field Marshal Von Rauwitsch,t upon 
whose head, worn grey during numerous campaigns, scarcely 
a few stragging hairs were to be counted—even he appeared in 
his old age, to have been wounded by love’s dart, against 
which he, perhaps, imagined himself completely armed. 

If, however, these right noble warriors were fascinated by 
the syren, he was more than matched by a couple of royal 
counsellors, Messrs. Hemmstoff and Wicked who had become 
dose friends in consequence of a congeniality of sentiment in 
matters relating to the fine arts and the drama. The latter, 
his eye fixed on the fallen curtain, broke out with an ejacula¬ 
tion ,—** Oh, friend ! what is life without love 1 I now un¬ 
derstand the delicate lines of the poet.” 

* Mad. Sontag. f Marshal Von Brauchitsh, gov. of Berlin. 

X Gcmmatoff and Wilke* 
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“ True—very true!” interposed Hemmstoff, vainly endea¬ 
vouring to pass, in the true exquisite style, his fingers through 
the remnant of that luxuriant crop of hair, which the scythe 
of Time had cut down—“ very truly does the poet say—but I 
feel confoundedly hungry. Shall we sup at the restaurateur, 
or where V* 

“ Below, my dear fellow,” rejoined Wicke, in a melting 
tone, “ for I understand there is a supply of fresh oysters just 
arrived. Alas ! how sweet a thing is love!” 

Thus, sentimentalizing, did he and his companion descend 
into the supper-room, which was unusually full, doubtless on 
account of the necessity felt by so many bucks of recruiting 
their shaken nerves and spirits by the help of a little eau-de-vie. 

All the tables were entirely occupied ; next our two friends, 
to the right, sat a rather elderly French abbe,* whose head, 
to the infinite consolation of Hemmstoff, was even more scan¬ 
tily strewn with locks than his own. According to the pre¬ 
vailing character of the French ministers, this was a jovial, 
free-thinking man, by no means dead to the joys of this life, 
in consequence of his monastic education, but who loved his 
wine, his oysters, and his music; nor did the third article of 
the Lutheran Catechism seem to be either unknown or un¬ 
pleasant to him, as appeared by the ecstacy into which the 
young songstress had thrown him. t( Ah, mon Dieu! qu'eUe 
est belle!” exclaimed he : “ here, garcon , a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne !—to the health of Henrietta.” 

To the right of the abb6 was placed a tall thin figure, in a 
blue coat, with an order of the cross in his button-h<Se. This 
man’s grey, though well-dressed hair, formed a singular con¬ 
trast to his red, and at the same time wrinkled, face; the lat¬ 
ter quality whereof showed that the owner had exceeded his 
sixtieth year, notwithstanding he was desirous of passing 
muster as a dandy of five-and-twenty.t He wore a double 
lorgnette constantly round his neck, had an opera-glass in his 
hand, and his cravat was tortured into the elaborate tie of an 
Englishman, who wishes, on his visit to the continent, to be 
thought of tiie first water. He was styled by some members 
of the company Lieutenant-colonel; and to aid his assump¬ 
tion of a consequential air, he minced and muttered his woras 
as if he thought it beneath him to give anybody or anything 

• If. B—. now in England. t The Chevalier Von Tseikow, 
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an intelligible answer. It is true, he was not long put to 
much expense, even of this sort of conversation : for the seat 
beside him was taken by the manager of the theatre,* an in¬ 
telligent and agreeable man, to whom were addressed, as a 
matter of course, all questions relating to the charmer of the 
evening. 

. There was, however, present a young man of very intetesting 
exterior, who was seated at the bottom of the table, and who, 
wrapped in utter silence, still paid attention, as he sipped his 
wine, to the discourse of the individuals surrounding him. 
He could not be a native of the capital, or indeed a resident 
there of any long standing, as neither of the guests already 
mentioned (who piqued themselves upon knowing every body, 
who was any body) were acquainted with his name or rank, 
although his whole air and aspect betokened a person of con¬ 
sideration. 

The discourse naturally turned on the opera’; and all coin¬ 
cided in voting Henrietta’s abilities to be pre-eminent, al¬ 
though each differed from the other as to her chief qualifications. 
Hence the uproar almost began to resemble that of Babel, 
(for the parties seemed to think that the strength of the argu¬ 
ment lay in vociferation) when it was suddenly checked by 
the manager rising, and politely calling upon the young stranger 
to favour the company with his opinion. 

“ Most willingly,’’ was the reply: “ although I fear I 
stand but an indifferent chance in the society of so many 
enlightened connoisseurs. In my estimation, the debutante 
is endowed with irresistible grace, and with a voice at once 
melodious and full of sentiment; her execution also is blame¬ 
less : but she evinces little taste in the selection of her operas, 
and still less in that of the theatre whereat she performs, (here 
our friend the manager was all attention,) which is well known 
to hive no higher ambition than that of money-getting, how¬ 
ever it be compassed.t In this point Signora Henrietta must 

* Von Hotter. 

tThe ** KonigstadterTheatre” is a sort of minor theatre of Berlin, 
situate in one of the fauxbourgs of the capital. It Is limited to the 
performance of second-rate pieces, or such (of a better order) as have 
•**en already acted a full twelvemonth at the two great houses. Made¬ 
moiselle Sontag’s engagement there was extremely lucrative, being 
understood to amount to 10/HM) Prussian dollars a year—almost an 
unheard of salary in Germanv. 

L.28.1. ' c 
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be said to have squared her views with those of the sordid mul¬ 
titude in no very worthy manner/* 

The stranger was silent, and the company seemed disposed 
to continue so; the Lieutenant-Colonel, it is true, whilst ha 
picked his teeth, muttered some unintelligible words between 
them, as if he would have spoken out, but durst not; and the 
manager seemed too much taken aback by the truth of the im¬ 
putation to be provided with an apt rejoinder. The Abb6 was 
the first to recover his voice, , and said, having previously 
moistened his palate with a glass of champagne,—“ 1 love 
the gentleman’s enthusiasm, and disesteem of sordid 
motives. I, too, have myself a preference for nobler pleasures! 
Here, gareon , a couple dozen more oysters/* 

Just at this moment, the night-watch proclaimed the 
eleventh hour, and spite df the .pathetic remonstrances of the 
Abb6, the party made preparations for breaking up. I shall 
leave them to put these duly in execution, and introduce my 
reader to another scene. 

The first visit I paid next morning was to the house of the 
beautiful Caroline,* who had hitherto ranked as the prima 
donna of the K— theatre. This amiable young lady exhibited 
a complete picture of the mingled workings of rage, jealousy, 
and disappointment at intervals, relieved by a passionate flow 
of tears. I strove to console her in vain; nor was it until 
the entrance of her bosom friend Auguste,t the first actress, 
that she began to rally. A consultation ensped as to the 
most effectual means for interrupting the progresk and thwarting 
the success of the hated novelty . The only hand whose 
extension appeared likely to save the mourning Caroline, was 
that of criticism: and the twain lost no time, therefore, in 
pitching upon a select few of its professors to enlist in their 
favour; and with the view of securing the full co-operation 
of these, they determined to relax in a great degree that 
haughtiness and reserve wherewith they had accustomed them¬ 
selves to treat the gentlemen of the press. 

Thus had the lovely songstress’s appearance put in motion 
a double train of feelings—those of adulation and envy : the 
shallow-minded eulogies of the one, and mean injustice of 
the other, are alike disgusting; and we turn with pleasure 

* Caroline Seidler. t Augustus Stick. 
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from both to a more agreeable and interesting object—the 
songstress herself. 

To the young, pure, and sensitive heart of Henrietta, the 
notice she attracted was any thing but congenial. She was 
conscious that the publicity of her situation could not fail to 
imply something indelicate to true feminine feeling: but cir¬ 
cumstances and custom (together with a certain innocent 
belief that it could not be otherwise) tended greatly to over¬ 
come this sensation. Altogether, however, her lot had more 
the appearance than the reality of being enviable; and this 
chiefly from two co-operating causes—namely, the imperti¬ 
nent freedom of the critics, who (probably because they knew 
nothing of music) seemed to prefer descanting in no mea¬ 
sured terms upon her personal accomplishments, and the 
countless tedious visits which were daily made her, and which 
she, unfortunately, was obliged to receive. By this latter 
annoyance, indeed, all those leisure hours were purloined 
which she had formerly been habituated to devote to the en¬ 
joyment of her own thoughts and the society of books, varied 
by agreeable household occupations. 

Amongst her regular train, it will not be difficult to ima¬ 
gine that our friends the orators of the Restaurateur were 
duly numbered, including the young man (of whom the rest 
knew no more than we did). He spoke but little, although 
a sarcastic smile now and then curled his lip : by Henrietta 
he was uniformly well received—but this courtesy was not 
extended to him by his fellow admirers, who, indeed, ap¬ 
peared alone withheld by fear (inspired by his evident deci¬ 
sion of character) from treating the stranger rudely. Nothing 
further could be gathered respecting him than that he was a 
young musician, by name Werner; and he was, as we have 
before observed, of superior presence, although his dress 
betrayed not the man of opulence. 

One morning, the party assembled in Henrietta’s saloon 
were engaged in discourse respecting the journals of the day, 
and the criticisms they contained, which (judging from a 
certain tone of asperity, and even banter, regarding our song¬ 
stress) had imbibed the poison dealt out by the rival queens, 
when the Lieutenant-Colonel, who had been looking out of 
the window through his lorgnette, exclaimed—My honoured 
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friends, I have to annonnce Lord Monday and his lord- 
ship immediately after ascended the stairs—a succession of 
coarse oaths resounding, the cause of which nobody knew. 
Without waiting to be announced, he burst into the room, his 
huge mantle hanging over his shoulders. “Good moming,most 
adorable/* was his first exclamation : “ how have you slept V* 

“ I am obliged by your lordship's inquiries,” answered the 
somewhat embarrassed Henrietta. “ Louise, a chair.” 

“ Oh, never mind,” said the peer, “ I will sit upon the 
sofa;” and he forthwith stretched himself thereon at fun length 
—but his cloak embarrassing him, he hurled it, with a dignified 
oath, upon a chair, near which stood a side-board full charged 
with coffee-cups; his lordship’s aim was unsteady, and down 
went the apparatus. 

The whole room was now in confusion; Henrietta looked 
terrified; the gentlemen busied themselves in,assisting the 
servants to remove the broken china; and the lord gave his 
aid, in the shape of stamping and cursing. Henrietta, on 
observing one of the fragments, uttered a half-suppressed 
exclamation of regret, which struck in a moment the ready 
ear of Werner, who looked extremely indignant at the whole 
transaction. “ What is the matter?” said he. 

“ Oh, nothing,” replied Henrietta, endeavouring to brighten 
up, except that my poor departed sister’s favourite cup is 
amongst the wreck, and that gave me a momentary pang.” 

The Englishman caught these words, although uttered in 
a low tone; and thinking perhaps that they demanded some 
notice, cried out—“ Never mind, beauteous Henrietta, I will 
pay you for the cups threefold. You shall have a dozen for 
eveiy one—far more handsome.” 

Werner looked veiy much inclined to chastise this coarse 

E resumer on his rank ; but his rising passion was checked 
y a few deprecating words which the lady contrived to say 
to him apart. 

The company was nowon the point of resuming their seats, 
when there arose a general exclamation of—“ Here comes 
Count Regenbogen, t who in a moment or two entered the 
saloon. 

Count Regenbogen was held to be the most polite and 

* Lord C-m. f Regenbogen (rainbow)—Count Arnim. 
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well-dressed cavalier at the Court of Berlin. Nobody had a 
more stylish head of hair; his perfumes were all procured 
direct from the French capital; his boots and shoes were 
uniformly made at Vienna—his coats at Paris—his nether- 
garments and surtouts at London. Even at the very first 
period of the morning (namely, about 12 o’clock) on lifting 
himself out of bed, he was elegant! and the report went, 
that he absolutely slept in two waistcoats, and a cravat of 
the finest mixture—a V incioyable ! and that, for greater lux¬ 
ury, he was accustomed to dress his hair himself in bed, for 
which purpose a sheet of looking glass was affixed to the 
top! It was also rumoured, on the authority of his lawyer, 
that he had made provision in his will for being buried en 
habit habille —deeming it unbecoming to appear at the day 
of judgment otherwise than full dressed. 

This notable gentleman was assiduously paying his devoirs 
to the assemblage, amongst whom he used particular atten¬ 
tion to my lord, when his brilliant nothings were interrupted 
by the stalking in of a very ghastly apparition, which Imre 
some resemblance to M. Briickbaver, director of the K— 
Opera. A universal exclamation ensued upon his entrance— 
the more particularly as his garments displayed some stains 
of blood. 

“ Good heavens !” said Henrietta, “ what is the meaning 
of this?” 

“ A duel!” cried the Englishman, with an oath. 

“ Let me breathe, dearest lady,” said Briickbaver, “ and 
you shall learn the cause. Never, surely, was any director 
of a theatre at once so gratified and terrified as I have been 
within the last five minutes. I had just called on the cashier 
of the house to ascertain how it stood respecting the tickets 
for to-morrow’s opera, wherein you appear as Amanda , and 
learnt that one only was left. Two officers entered at the 
same moment—mutual friends—each inquiring, as if with 
one breath, whether places were to be had. The cashier ex¬ 
hibited the solitary ticket—like tigers, both sprang at it: a 
dispute arose ; we tried to interfere, but in vain ! Already 
swords were drawn, and the steels clashed together; both 
were practised fighters, and their strokes fell swift as light¬ 
ning, and thick as hailstones ! Nor had more than a minute 
scarcely passed, before one of the combatants lay bleeding on 
g 3 
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the earth, whilst the other (who had not himself escaped 
without receiving a wound) struck, triumphantly, the point of 
his sword into the ticket, and retired with his dearly-bought 
prize.” * 

“ And the wounded officer ?” demanded Henrietta. 

“Thfcy were taking him to his barracks,” answered the 
director. 

“ D—n it!” cried mv lord, “ this affair merited to have 
taken place in London.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Werner, emphatically, in Bedlam/ 

Lord Monday hdgetted about in evident annoyance at hav¬ 
ing no I'feady rejoinder, and would in all probability have 
sought refuge in some brutal vulgarism, had not a fresh oc- 
currencev attracted universal attention. The beautiful song¬ 
stress herself, who, to conceal her emotion at this serious ac¬ 
cident, had turned toward the window, sank fainting upon 
a chair. 

All rushed to her assistance ; and his lordship, anxiou 
shew himself forward in the business, cried—“ Her corset 
must be loosened !” Werner, however, pushed him uncere¬ 
moniously aside, and, with Louisa’s aid, conveyed the faint¬ 
ing girl into an adjacent apartment. He returned immedi* 
ately, and addressing the company, said—“ The invalid is 
confided to the care of becoming attendants; and as rest and 
silence are now most important to her well-doing, I trust, 
gentlemen, you will all see the propriety of following my 
example.” With which words, he seized his hat and de¬ 
parted. (To be concluded.) 


THE EYE AND THE LIP. 

BY J. R. PRIOR. 

Air —Said a Smile to a Tear. 

The lip said to the eye 
When thy maiden is nigh. 

Wherefore sparkle the pupils so brightly ? 
For she smiles on thy glance. 

In love’s exquisite trance, 

And her feet and her bosom beat lightly. 

* Matter-of-fact. 
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The eye answer’d the lip, 

’Tis because I can dip 
Without pressing her blushes, or beauty ; 
•Were a thousand before her, 

I, in light, could adore her, 

Nor be moved from my prospect and duty. 

For her sake I reply, 

Said the lip to the eye, 

For she loves me most truly and kindly! 
My sighs she returns 
As my kisses she burns, 

And thy cupid rests willingly, blindly. 

Said the eye to the lip, 

To her ear thou may’st trip; 

It is I, that engage her affection : * 

So in love we will live. 

And in love will forgive. 

And content, be control’d by direction. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in the Engravings. 

Evening Dress. —A dress of striped gauze over a slip of 
satin, the colour of the marshmallow-blossom; with two 
scalloped flounces, bound with white satin. The body made 
plain, with the sleeves short and full. The hair arranged in 
curls, with elevated bows on the summit of the head, sur¬ 
mounted by scarlet ranunculuses. Ear-pendants of pearls. 

Carriage Dress. —A dress of Indian red satin, with 
flounces cut in points, and trimmed at the edges with yellow 
feather-fringe. The dress made high, and finished at the 
throat by a crape ruff bouillon^. Cloak of black velvet, lined 
with satin, of a bright jonquil-colour: this cloak has two 
pelerine capes, bound with narrow satin rouleaux of the 
same colour as the lining. The hat is in the village shape, 

* -’Scilicet, in cor 

Ex occulis, non cx auribus, intrat amor.—>Z)e Aric Amdmli. 
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of black velvet, and tastefully ornamented with black and 
red, or black and yellow ribbon, according to fancy. 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

Imagination is often deceived when anticipating future 
pleasure ; thus many were disappointed at the tardy arrival 
of the members of rank and fashion, in our metropolis, at 
the commencement of the new year; but the majority of 
these leaders of the ton kept their Christmas at their country 
seats, and it was not till the latter end of January that some 
modish bustle was to be found at the west end of the town. 
We may now, however, pronounce the fashionable winter 
set in, and its prevailing style of costume established. 

Nothing is reckoned more elegant for the carriage out¬ 
door costume, especially for morning visits, than a satin 
pelisse of rose-colour, trimmed with real ermine, with a muff 
of the same; this pelisse has a very large pelerine cape of 
the same material as itself, well wadded, and edged round 
with a double narrow rouleau : next the throat is a full ruff 
of tulle, and a cravat-scarf of white cachemire. Mantles of 
satin, velvet, and levantine prevail much; they are seldom 
seen with hoods, but have a very graceful improvement in a 
large pelerine cape of black velvet; but those mantles which 
are of velvet, have this cape generally made of chinchilla or 
ermine. 

Bonnets and hats are chiefly of black velvet; indeed, 
head-coverings of this material are almost universal: flowers 
and feathers are but little worn, except in carriages, and 
then they are mostly of the aigrette kind, or hang pendant, 
like the weeping-wallow feathers, as low, or rather lower 
than the shoulder: the favourite way of trimming black vel¬ 
vet hats is with puffs of satin or velvet; and on ladies of 
real fashion we generally find these ornaments all black, ex¬ 
cept the strings, which are very broad, and richly figured on 
a ground of bright scarlet. There are many very genteel fe¬ 
males, however, who, to take oft' the sombre appearance of a 
hat all black, mingle puffs of bright-coloured, wintry rib¬ 
bons, &c. with satin stripes, among the black puffs ; and 
when the loops of these puffs are not too long, they have a 
very lively and pleasing effect. We have seen a carriage 
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hat on a newly married lady, of white satin, simply and 
beautifully trimmed with the same material, with a very 
broad blond at the edge of the brim, of a most splendid 
pattern. Another carriage hat which came under our in¬ 
spection, is of Cerulean-blue velvet, ornamented with blue 
nbbons, with black satin stripes, and round feathers of the 
weeping-willow kind, of black and blue ; this hat is lined 
with black velvet. 

Dresses for the ball-room are of tulle or white crape, 
beautifully adorned with embossments of flowers and foliage, 
all in white, between flounces of blond ; those, however, of 
crape look best when trimmed with four rows of riiches, and 
a white satin corsage relieves the monotonous appearance of 
the crape ; the tulle dresses have the body made a V Enfant , 
and the sleeves composed of points in white satin, short and 
full; the crape dresses have sleeves, short, also, but made 
quite plain. For dejeunS dress Indian chintzes are worn, 
but white is more prevalent for Circassian wraps, trimmed 
with lace, than any thing coloured. Black is still a favourite 
home costume, in dresses of gros de Naples, made partially 
low, and lacing behind: black satin, and velvet dresses, 
trimmed with flounces of broad blond are often seen at even¬ 
ing parties. 

Morning caps are somewhat in the Comette style, and are 
of coloured gauze; they are placed very backward, and tie 
under the chin; these are often worn as a fire-side head¬ 
dress, through the greater part of the day ; those caps, which 
are worn merely at the breakfast table, are of a very close, 
and, by no means, a becoming shape: simplicity of trim¬ 
ming for this style of coiffeure may be carried too far: a 
broad border of lace, sometimes single, sometimes double, 
with a small bow of narrow ribbon, constitute all the acces¬ 
sories of these caps. The turbans, worn by our matronly 
belles, at evening parties, are a beautiful and dignified head¬ 
dress ; they are variously folded and disposed, but the most 
prevailing and becoming is the Armenian turban. The 
berets are much in favour, but do not set off every counte¬ 
nance ; few females look well in them, though never did any 
head-dress continue so long in fashion; they have undergone 
many changes since their first appearance, but all for the 
worse: they are now, however, less preposterous in their 
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size; and we have seen a very pretty one on the head of a 
young married female, of blue crape, ornamented with Bird- 
of*Paradise feathers. Ornamental combs on the heads of 
young persons are now again in favour, with strings of. pearls. 
Cameo bandeaux, and such intrinsic ornaments as gene¬ 
rally see in the splendid ball-rooms of a gay winter in Lon¬ 
don. The caps, worn at receiving dinner parties, and at 
social visits in the evening, are of a charming shape, and 
are elegantly adorned with flowers and ribbons. 

The colours most admired are etherial-blue, pink, purple, 
slate-colour, amber, ruby, pearl-grey, and holly-leaf-green. 

Parisian Fashions. 

Evening Costume. —A dress of pink gros de Naples, 
with a puckering of gauze, at the border of the skirt, veiy 
broad, on Which are placed double leaves of pink, edged 
round with narrow black velvet or satin: the body plain, 
with points round the tucker part, edged' with blond, and 
narrow black satin or velvet. The body plain, and sleeves 
short and full. The hair arranged in full curls, and adorned 
with puffs of Bird-of-Paradise-yellow gauze, and bows of 
hair; across the front next the forehead, a splendid jewellery 
ornament of gold, and very large pearls, as a diadem: 
pearl necklace, in festoons, and ear-rings. 

Walking Dress. —A French grey pelisse of gros de 
Naples, with broad bias folds round the border, and each 
aide in front, cut in points, the points edged round with a 
quilling of tulle and narrow rouleaux, the colour of the pe¬ 
lisse. Sleeves o VEveque , the fulness confined all the way up 
the arm by silk bands. The body of the pelisse finished in 
front by ficher robings, edged with a quilling of tulle. The 
throat is encircled by a lace ruff; Hat of pink satin striped 
with black, and trimmed with pink ribbon, with very narrow 
atripes of black. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

Velvet dresses are very general, and there i* scarce any 
French lady but what is seen, some time or other, at an 
evening party in velvet; except veiy young ladies: they. 
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however, always make a part of the wedding paraphenalia of 
those young persons who are to be married this winter. 
Dresses of coloured grcs de Naples are trimmed at the bor¬ 
der with a broad bias fold, pointed at the edge; over this 
is a wreath worked in silk embroidery. The corsage is edged 
also with embroideiy, as are the sieves. Merino dresses are 
much in favour, either plain or figured. The sieves en gigot 
are no longer stiffened out with whalebone, and this mitre 
fashion seems on the decline ; the dresses for the promenade 
are made short so as to discover a small portion above the 
ancle'. Striped Indian taffeties, trimmed with two flounces, 
are much in request, A dress of white Merino has also ex¬ 
cited admiration; it has a new kind of corsage, called the 
Polish body; which is made very much like those attached 
to short robes, called Poloneses, which may be seen in por¬ 
traits taken at the middle of the last century ; they only look 
well on those ladies who have too wide a chest, for they di¬ 
minish that, and terminate low at the centre of the bust. 
Dresses of Ligonese tulle and gauze are much worn by young 
ladies at balls and evening parties: two or three rows of 
long points, in satin, are placed round the border, and hang 
Over each other in the form of flounces: a broad braid of 
satin goes twice round the waist, and forms a girdle, which 
is fastened on one side. Dresses of white satin, painted 
over in Chinese patterns, are worn at evening parties; and 
rose-coloured gauze, trimmed in various fanciful ways, is a 
favourite material for the same style of parure, for the young. 

Half wreaths of white roses, forming a crescent, constitute 
a favourite ornament on the hair of young females; they are 
placed very low over the forehead : the flowers next in favour 
are dahlias, heath, and aloe-blossoms. Blue and gold, and 
white and gold bows of ribbon are much admired on the hair. 
Berets have, in full dress, bandeaux of pearls, cameos, or 
valuable gems next the forehead, which seem to support the 
beret; they are also ornamented with aigrettes, and feathers 
of the Bird-of-Paradise. Small dress caps are composed of 
rouleaux of pink satin, and black blond \ the caul open, 
and in treillage work, formed of narrow pink rouleaux : in 
the front is placed a half wreath of full blown red roses. 
Sometimes are seen at dress parties, the hair elegantly ar¬ 
ranged in five bows on the summit of the head, or rather 
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{ niffs, between which are placed five aigrettes of various co- T 
outs, that form a half wreath round the head. The most 
becoming berets are composed of puffs of ribbon, mixed with 
feathers ; a lady of high rank appeared in one of rose-coloured 
garnse ribbon with satin stripes; these went all round the 
head, and between each was placed a small rose-coloured 
feather, all bending towards the crown of the beret, and 
qompletety filling it up. A singular beret has appeared, 
half blacjt, half yellow ; with the same mixed plumage. 

Pelisses of black satin, well wadded# are much worn in 
out-door costume, especially for the promenade, when the 
weather is cold; they are trimmed round the border, and 
faced with black velvet, cut in points, the sieves are a (a 
Marie , with velvet wrist-bands. Dresses of Merino, or em¬ 
broidered Cachemire, made high, with only the addition of 
a mantelet-pelerine, either wadded or trimmed with fur, are 
a favourite promenade costume, when the weather is mild. 
Pearl-grey satin pelisses, trimmed with blond, are seen in 
carriages, or for morning visits : they are fastened down the 
front by rosettes cut in bias. Mantles of black satin, lined 
with Scotch-plaid velvet, are among the novelties in the out¬ 
door department. A rose-coloured satin cloak has also been 
seen, lined with white plush silk, and tied by a silver cordon, 
terminating by a twisted rosaee. 

Hats of black velvet are often seen ornamented with a 
long weeping-willow feather, of black and cherry-colour, 
and have a feather fringe composed of the same mixture at 
$he edge of the brim. Hats of white plush are lined with 
coloured satin, and are trimmed with long puffs of plush, 
lined in the same manner ; these are mingled with puffs of 
satin, forming a kind of diadem in front of the crown, and 
descending on one side, almost to the edge of the brim. 
On some carriage hats are seen flowers, half of satin, and 
half of velyet. Gros de Naples hats are seldom seen in the 
public walks, without a demi-veil. White velvet hats orna¬ 
mented with pine apple leaves, in satin and spotted velvet, 
and two fringed feathers, are among the unique and new 
modes of the present season. 

The most approved colours, are pine-leaf green, Bird-of- 
Paradise-yellow, cheny-colour, Swedish-blue, rose-colour, 
and violet. 
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SALTRAM, 

THE RESIDENCE OF THE EARL OF MORLEY. 

Part of this edifice is extremely ancient, and there is no 
certain account of the period in which it was erected. The 
mansion took its present form at the beginning of the last cen- 
tuiy; antecedently to that time, the family of Parker, ances¬ 
tors of the Earl.of Morley, inhabited their seat at Boringdon, 
to which they repaired about the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, from their still more ancient residence, Northmolten, in 
the same county? 

Saltram ifesitliated in Devonshire, upon the estuary of 
Tamer and Tavy, which is united by Catwater to Plymouth 
Sound. The distance from Plymouth by the flying bridge is 
less than three miles, and by the public road not above four 
miles. 

The mansion, which is the largest in the West of Eng¬ 
land, is fitted up with the greatest splendor and taste ; the 
gallery of pictures, casts, &c. which is liberally exposed to the 
public, is of-.-great interest, containing nearly three hundred 
works of arf. ; It is in this collection that the greatest number 
of the works o.f Sir Joshua Reynolds is seen. That great 
artist was bortf at Plympton, situated two miles from this 
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residence, and large part of the collection itself was pur¬ 
chased at Rome in 1760 and 1751, for the grandfather of the 
Earl of Morley, by Sir Joshua, who was then prosecuting his 
studies in that capital. 

The grounds at Saltram possess many singular attractions; 
for exclusive of a great diversity of landscape and mossy woods, 
the prospects of Mount Edgecombe, Plymouth Sound, with 
the town and citadel, and an endless variety of effects peculiar 
to the sea and harbour, are extremely interesting. Among 
the great improvements latterly made by the noble proprietor 
of Saltram, may be noticed a new approach, which, after pass¬ 
ing through a thick wood, leads to a most enchanting prospect 
of the sea, and its promontories, bays, and harbours; this is 
highly ornamental, but is exceeded in usefulness by a dry 
dock constructed in Catwater Bay, for the repairing of mer¬ 
chant-men and other vessels : it has been effected at great 
expense, and is sufficiently capacious for ships of seventy- 
four guns. 

The mild air of this part of Devonshire appears by the flou¬ 
rishing condition of myrtles in the open air, and by the ma¬ 
tured state of orange and lemon trees, which produce ripe and 
perfect fruit. 


ON SNOW FALLING IN A LADY’S EYES. 

BY HUGH CLARKE. 

The falling snow displeas’d to light 
Upon a skm as fair and white, 

Unto Maria’s eyes it flew. 

To veil their brilliancy in gloom ; 

But when the pearly tear it drew, 

That sparkling o’er its path of bloom, 

Adown her cheek as purely bright, 

As crystal gems reflecting light. 

In pity it began to melt; 

For all that fair Maria felt, 

Until, repentant of its sway. 

It wept itself in tears away. 
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Mutual attention Is Implied, 

And equal truth on either side.— Covper. 

It was my lot to be placed in the dressing-room of two sis¬ 
ter*. To serve them was my constant care ; but the one, Miss 
Isabel, paid me far more respect than her sister Alice. To 
Alice, indeed, I owe but little gratitude, as she rarely visited 
me after dressing; but Isabel frequently sat before me, re¬ 
gardless of time, and I believe she never entered the room, 
(which was pretty often) without giving me a smile of self- 
complacency, even to the most exquisitely and imaginable po¬ 
liteness. And, could I have ventured to speak the truth -of 
my reflections, I might have told her how much her counte¬ 
nance changed for the worse, by the encouraging peevish feel¬ 
ings and petty envy, since I had the fortune to be her most 
obedient servant. The history of these young ladies, how¬ 
ever, may be better known by the slip of paper that a ma¬ 
tronly maiden aunt left in one of my drawers, previously to 
her departure to the lakes of Cumberland: this “ Souvinir” 
was left, perhaps, with an impression that my connexion with 
Isabel would shortly be broken, which this sequel will prove. 
It is true the Otaheitans and Esquimaux partly worship me ; 
they do so in ignorance, and are uncultivated. Might it not 
be doubted if I am not thus used by the fair sex, and their 
opposite sex too, more than it is necessary 1 But to my pur¬ 
pose. The paper, when unrolled, designated the following 
items, which may be ventured into print for the edification of 
all “ toilette adorateurs.” 

It ran thus:—“ The two Miss Simkins, Isabel and Alice, 
were marriageable, with good connexions, liberally educated, 
and a small fortune. That they were beautiful was univer¬ 
sally allowed, and the constant praises which they received in 
the attentions of their friends, served rather to cast an air of 
vanity over their beauty, than to soften it into that grace 
which, in modesty, is irresistibly charming. This was, 
however, interrupted by the seasons of occasional and disap¬ 
pointed mortification. Repeated hints had been given these 
tender blossoms of love and youth, that, if they hoped to make 
finn the ties of matrimonial felicity, they would do well to 
h 2 
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avoid the snares of flattery, Reflection, that useful friend and 
monitress to all females, so far benefited Alice, that she avoid¬ 
ed the popular course, and attended more to neatness and 
quiet demeanour than her sister, and she sought the higher 
and more profitable medium of her superiors in knowledge and 
years, classing herself to be taught by them, and to derive in¬ 
struction by their matured experience. The “ Toilette” was, 
therefore, less consulted for the more profitable embellishment 
of her mind: she, indeed, gave, as all young ladies ought to give, 
the “ Toilette” a reasonable portion of time; but her sister 
still, though reproved, devoted herself to personal admira¬ 
tion. That these beauties, though not elevated to the title of 
“ King Charles’s beauties,” should be heard of in the sur¬ 
rounding neghbourhood, was not surprising. Hence, offers and 
gratulation3 were many, but not in the balance of comfort; 
for pride (a becoming pride is necessary,) made Isabel indif¬ 
ferent to the real value of affectionate passion, and coquetry 
gained qpon her in proportion to her conquests. It happened, 
that a young clergyman, of an amiable disposition, having 
taken orders, and wishing to find a reciprocal companion to 
administer consolation jointly in his domestic parochial duties, 
gained an introduction to the Mis$ Simkins. He admired 
them both so well, that he knew not on which to fix his 
choice; nor did he seem inimical to either of them, for his 
name and politeness were much spoken of, and he met with 
the cordial approbation of their parents. After frequent visits, 
one thing decided his choice ; it was this :—at whatever sea¬ 
sonable hour he visited, he always found Alice either at 
needle-work, music-books, a study of the fine arts, or cheer¬ 
fully engaged in the social circle, and assisting in whatever 
was required to be done, the picture of neatness and useful 
engagement. But Isabel, at his appearance, would either 
escape hastily up stairs, and delay her presence till his op¬ 
portunities expired, or at length come flaunting into the room 
extravagantly dressed, and more fit for an exhibition than as 
a candidate for a good husband. But the confirmation of her 
character was more visible to him by her floods of tears shed, 
and occasioned by the wind having blown down the favourite 
dressing-glass, and totally prevented her gaudy entree to a 
select party, which disturbed that self-possesion which is so 
uniformly manifest in the carriage of feminine elegance; and 
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she, by overstraining the point to captivate her suitor, lost his 
admirable opinion, and he became the indulgent husband of 
Alice Simkin. This alliance made so strong an impression 
among his parishioners, by the exemplary conduct of Alice, 
that Isabel gave herself up to seclusion ; and she is left in a 
single state of 44 unblessed ness,” verging to the 44 sear and 
yellow leaf” of age, while her sister was the happy mother of 
a lovely offspring.” 

Here, then was a parenthesis :—but I offer an episode. I 
was no longer a 44 toilette”—I was broken ; but, still covet¬ 
ed, a part of my silvered back and reflective face was taken 
by the cook into the kitchen, (not that there were no other 
looking-glasses in the house,) in which she often admired 
herself, to the injury of the culinary proceedings ; a part was 
also saved by the footman, who carried me in his pocket to 
adjust his patches, pomatum, 'hair, and smiles. I could say 
a few words in addition, concerning a relative of mine, which 
served a son of the same family, who really idolized him¬ 
self at the 44 Toilette,” and wasted three hours a-day, play¬ 
ing with his pretty features, which, to others, were anything 
but agreeable, on account of his inordinate vanity. The case 
is common let not this be an excuse. The value of time 
is too great to waste it in admiring the creatures of self-adu¬ 
lation, whose beauty quickly fadeth, and whose fairest pro¬ 
portion perisheth. All countenances, however they are worn 
by the growth of years, improve by good natured actions, and 
agreeable virtues. The beauty of the mind is not so far in¬ 
jured by the inroads of disease, but traces are left which excite 
deep interest, and communications made, which create corres¬ 
ponding feelings, lustre, and influence. 

J. R. P. 


FAIR WOMAN. A PUZZLE. 

Fair woman was made to bewitch;— 

A pleasure, a pain, a disturber, a nurse, 

A slave or a tyrant, a blessing or curse ;— 
Fair woman was made to be —which ? 

h 3 
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TO A. H. S. 

ON HIS ASKING THE AUTHOR IF HE HAB SEEN 
MISS C. 8. OF GATESHEAD. 

Yes, I have seen the charming maid. 

Whom you described to me ; 

Though grief her pensive cheek display’d, 

Yet lovely still was she. 

In sable weeds I saw her clad, 

And tears had dimm’d her eye, 

And ah, it made my heart full sad 
To hear her gently sigh. 

She mourns a lovely sister dead. 

By fond affection proved. 

And many a bitter tear has shed 
For one so much beloved. 

I heard her voice, in accents sweet. 

Responding to each prayer ; 

My heart did almost cease to beat. 

Forgot was every care. 

I saw her humbly bend her knee 
Before the holy shrine ; 

An angel form she seem’d to be. 

Her thoughts in heaven : but mine— 

Ah, could but I her sorrows share. 

And lull them into rest! 

Or, when the storm was near, to bare 
For her my faithful breast. 

Ah, then how happy should I be, 

Could I my fate entwine ! 

With such a lovely maid as she 
My lot would be divine. 

And shall I then declare I love. 

And strive her heart to gain ? 

Alas ! I fear t’would only prove 
That such a hope was vain. 

Sunderland. W. Aloysius W. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD HAND. 

A TALE OP LONDON SUPERSTITION. BY HENRY WILSON, 
AUTHOR OP “ WONDERFUL CHARACTERS,” &C. 

A sight 

Of terror, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, huw horrible to feel Milton. 

Within the precincts of St. Brides, and facing the far- 
famed steeple Of England’s mightiest architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren, stands a house which has long been rendered conspi¬ 
cuous from its association with a strange story—I might almost 
say tradition—concerning a dead hand; the particulars of 
which I shall endeavour to relate with all the fidelity of a his¬ 
torian, confining myself to mere matters of fact—as far as oral 
testimony handed down from generation to generation may be 
considered facts—and to some parochial chronicles which 
chance has thrown in mv way. 

When the precinct of St. Bride’s bore a different appear¬ 
ance to what it does now ; when the houses were not so dense, 
but lay straggling around the old church ; when a great por¬ 
tion of St. Bride’s lane was unbuilt, and the Fleet ditch 
ran nigh to its mouldering walls ; at a period so remote that 
it baffles even supposition to date it; on a piece of waste 
ground, attached to a house in the lane, a human hand was 
round by the maid servant, when she went out in the morning 
to get some fuel to light her fires. Margaret — for such appears 
to have been the maiden’s name—uttered a piercing shriek, 
and, rushing back again into the house, fell inanimate at the 
foot of the stairs. In this state she lay nearly an hour, until 
Godfrey Mandeville, her young master, found her on coming 
horn his bedchamber. At first he thought she was dead; but 
on raising her, he found life was not totally extinct, and he 
therefore instantly got assistance, and proceeded with such 
means as could be devised to restore animation. In a short 
time their efforts succeeded, and Margaret, opening her eyes, 
gazed around with all that indescribable wildness that persons 
Usually do when recovering from a fit. Godfrey, in a sooth¬ 
ing ‘manner, laid hold of her hand to assist the restoration of 
her reason, when the poor girl, seeing his band lay hold of 
hers, uttered a piercing shriek, and exclaimed,—“ The hand 
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—the hand!” Those around all stared with astonishment; 
they looked at each other, and marvelled what she meant by 
her expression, but none could elucidate its meaning. Mar¬ 
garet again swooned, and again recovered. In one of those 
intervals of reason, she hastily uttered “ Look by the wood- 
hole ! look by the wood-hole !” 

Young Mandeville instantly repaired to the place, and, to 
his horror and astonishment, saw a dead hand, which ac¬ 
counted for the distressing situation in which they had found 
the girl. It was evident, the unexpected sight of the hand 
had caused her temporary derangement. 

Mandeville returned to the house, and explained what he 
had seen. After the shock hid subsided which the mention 
of the circumstance created, the poor girl was taken to her 
bed-chamber, where, after a short time, her senses were re¬ 
stored, and in a few hours she was enabled to resume her 
household avocations. 

In the interim, the hand had been removed, and the affair 
became generally talked about in the neighbourhood : many 
speculations were afloat as to the causes of its being found in 
such a situation. Some concluded that a murder had been 
committed, and that the body had been barbarously cut up for 
the more easily removing it from the scene of blood; and 
that, being disturbed by the watch, they bad flung the hand 
over the wall on their way to the Thames, or the Fleet ditch; in 
one of which places the remainder of the body, they concluded, 
had been thrown. Many other conjectures were hazarded, 
but all failed of eliciting any thing like substantial truth. 
The hand had been buried in the church-yard; the Fleet 
ditch had been dragged, and every probable means resorted 
to for an exemplification of the affair, but all without effect$ 
and the thing partially died away. 

The mind of Margaret, however, seemed to have been sadly 
shook, and she evidently went about the house with fear and 
trepidation. She was constantly talking of “ The hand and 
seemed to lean to the idea that it belonged to some murdered 
person. She never could be prevailed on even to go about 
the house by herself after dusk, and she always shuddered 
whenever she went near the wood-hole. * In this way some 
months elapsed, and, finding her mind still haunted with the 
recollection of the past event, she at length resolved on leav- 
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mg a place that constantly brought to her recollection the ap¬ 
palling scene ; and she removed to another part of the metro¬ 
polis. 

Margaret’s removal, instead of quieting the affair, made 
more of it. Enough had been said to make the circumstance 
generally known in the neighbourhood, and the house was 
pointed out to all strangers, and the mysterious story re¬ 
counted to them: of course it lost nothing by relating, and 
most added some little embellishment of their own. In this 
way matters went on, till at length the house got the character 
of being haunted; and the girl’s removal from it was attri¬ 
buted to that circumstance by some, whose imaginative facul¬ 
ties preponderated over their sensible ones. 

In a short time report upon report had so augmented the 
story, that it became popular throughout the country, and 
but few came to London without looking at ‘ ‘ the house of 
the dead hand under which appellation it had now become 
generally known. 

The Mandeville family, who were highly respectable gold¬ 
smiths, were at length compelled to quit their abode, from tire 
annoyance of its being constantly pointed at by every passer 
by, and from the generally accredited notion of its being 
haunted. This circumstance was a powerful one in aid of 
the popular notion, and no one could be found bold enough 
to tenant a house which was so generally designated as ‘ ‘ the 
house of the dead hand and in which, it was now said, a 
barbarous murder had been committed. 

The following, among others, are some of the circumstances 
which, it was said, droye the Mandevilles out of a house 
which had been inhabited by them for some generations. It 
is taken from the old chronicles before mentioned, with such 
alterations in style as has been found necessary to render it 
according to modern taste. It is a narrative which the chro¬ 
nicler appears to have heard while walking in the church¬ 
yard of St. Bride’s. 

Two young men were surveying the house of the dead hand, 
ttd marvelling much at the strange stories connected with it, 
3&en one of them said to the other, “Why now, Oliver, I 

£ tell you what I believe to be the facts as nigh as I have 
able to collect them. You know how the girl found the 
hand. in the morning when she went to the wood-house. 

+: ■ 
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Well, there is no doubt but that a murder had been committed 
in the house the night before; and the murdered was no 
doubt some one from beyond seas, who had come to Mande¬ 
ville’s to dispose of his gold. There is no doubt the man was 
very rich, and there is no doubt they did the horrid deed to 
possess themselves of the stranger’s property. Thpre are so 
many circumstances to prove this position, that I feel no he¬ 
sitation as to the guilt of the Mandeville’s, both father and. 
son. It is certain they caused the hand to be buried beneath 
the spot on which we are standing j now, if they had been 
innocent, they would not have done this ; but have sent it to 
the poor-house, where the matter might have been invest^ 
gated: this certainly speaks strongly against them. Then 
they pretended to have had the Fleet and the Thames search- 
ed for the body, but I don’t know any one who saw it done, 
and I have a notion they only said so, that they might inti¬ 
midate others from doing the same thing; which, nad they 
have done, would doubtless have found the mangled remains* 
Some pretend that, had it been the Mandeville’s act, they 
would not have left the hand by the wood-house. Now this 
is no inference at all. It is evident, that, in taking the man¬ 
gled remains away—for they doubtless cut up the body for 
easier removal—they let the hand fall unintentionally, and 
being a dark night, as well as a dark deed, they did not perceive 
they left the damning evidence of their guilt behind them. 
Now had they been brought to trial for the murder, before me, 
I should most assuredly have found them guilty on such evi¬ 
dence as this, as any reasonable man would do. However, 
they have escaped judgment in this world, but God will judge 
them in the next. So there let that matter rest. 

“ Well, though they escaped the vengeance of the law, the 
interposing hand of providence has punished them in con¬ 
science, for the spectre of the murdered man has haunted 
them ever since; and it was this that compelled them to quit 
the house. 

“ One night, as old Mandeville was balancing his accounts, 
and congratulating himself on his amount of property, a hand 
swept itself across the table, and threw nearly every thing 
into the fire. On looking round, the old man perceived a 
hand enveloped in a blue flame, which instantly disappeared, 
and was ensued by a deep groan. The books and papers 
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were burnt, and the house would in all probability have been 
destroyed, had it not have been for the servant coming acci¬ 
dentally in ; when he found his master on the floor, and the 
papers on fire. 

** It is also a well-known fact, that whenever either the old 
man or his son went to open a door, an invisible hand was 
sure to save them the trouble, and also to shut it after them. 

“ It is also certain that every year, on the same night as that 
on which the murder was committed, the spectre of the unfor¬ 
tunate man always appears before Mandeville and his son, 
and seats himself by their side for about an hour. 

“ Mrs. Mandeville has often been alarmed by dreadful 
noises in the house ; and one night, on awaking from her 
sleep, she saw some one holding the bed-curtains aside, and 
gazing on her husband. As soon as she looked at the stranger, 
he disappeared, but not until she had seen his cloven 
feet. Thus it is evident, that the devil is impatient for his 
prey. 

“ But the most affecting part of the story, since the murder, 
is that connected with the goldsmith’s lovely daughter, and a 
young merchant who kept her company. I know it to be 
true, for I had it from a servant who lived with Mandeville at 
the time. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE CONTRAST. 

I saw her a star of the brightest hue. 

As lovely as roses on earth e’er grew ; 

*Twas health had painted her blooming face— 
Could Venus have granted a richer grace I 
And fancy was whisp’ring visions of bliss, 

As she gloried in pride of her loveliness: 

Young hope was promising halcyon days, 

And pleasure was tuning her syren lays. 

But,T>h ! in this world of care and gloom, 

’Will the loveliest rose for ever bloom ? 

Will the visions of fancy last for aye ? 

Will hope ever shoot a cheering ray 1 
Oh! will fell disease spare the finest form ? 

1 these make a calm which precedes the storm. 
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I saw her a pale and dejected one, 

The rose and her bloom and her beauty gone. 

And ah! my fond heart, what a change was there! 
Was this, cried I, the angelical fair? 

Yes ; disease has levell’d his reckless dart. 

And the wound is now r rankling in her heart; 

Yet so it is ev’n in the world of flowers, 

Their beauty but lingers a few short hours. 

And oft does disease with remorseless tooth, 

Nip the fairest bud in the prime of youth ; 

But when spring once more clothes the smiling plain 
Its fragrance returns and it lives again. 

So, when past the valley of darkest gloom. 

Who knows but the maiden again may bloom ? 

Then, cloth’d in the snow-white robes of peace, 

All dread of earthly blight for aye will cease. 


THEY ARE COMING. 

They tell me they Eire coming soon, perhaps they’re ©n the sea. 

And voices ask “ When will they come ? when will their 
landing be ?” 

And hands are given, and wishes breath’d that we may see 
them soon: 

They’re coming! aye, they’re coming, with the summer 
flowers in June. 

They say there’s danger in the waves, but there is One on 

t high, 

* Who spans the ocean with His bow, and will not let them die; 

They have been pray’d for, and I know, our faith is firm and 
strong, 

He’ll light them on their trackless course, though it be dark 
and long. 

They’re coming? aye, they’re coming, when the summer 
breezes blow, 

The look’d-for pleasure of those hours, none else can feel or 
know; 

And lips will then say “ Father!” that have never said it yet, 

For many years have pass’d since they and we together met. 

Creoi.a. 
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A DEFENCE FOR THE LADIES. 

Some critics of the fair sex tell us they are vain, frivolous, 
ignorant, coquettish, capricious, and what not. Unjust that 
we are, it is the fable of the lion and the man ; but, since the 
ladies have become authors, they can take their revenge, were 
they not too generous for such a passion. Though they have' 
learnt to paint, their sketches of man are gentle and kind. 

But if the ladies were what surly misanthropes call them, 
who is to blame 1 Is it not we, who spoil—who corrupt —who 
seduce them ! 

Is it surprising that a pretty woman should be vain, when 
we daily praise her face, her charms, her taste, and her wit 1 
Can we Blame her vanity, when we tell her, that nothing cam 
resist her attractions—that there is nothing so barbarous which 
she cannot soften—nothing so elevated that she cannot sub¬ 
due ; when we tell her, that her eyes are brighter than day, 
that her form is fairer than summer—more refreshing than 
spring; that her lips are vermillion ; that her skin combines 
the whiteness of the lily with the incarnation of the rose 1 

Do we censure a fine woman as frivolous, when we un¬ 
ceasingly tell her that no other study becomes her, but that of 
varying her pleasures ; that she requires no talent but for the 
arrangement of new parties ; no ideas beyond the thought of 
the afternoon’s amusement ! Can we blame her frivolity when 
we tell her, that her hands were not made to touch the needle, 
or to soil their whiteness in domestic employment! Can we 
blame her frivolity when we tell her, that the look of serious¬ 
ness chases from her cheek the dimple, in which the loves and 
the graces wanton ; that reflection clouds her brow with care, 
and that she, who thinks, sacrifices the smile that makes beauty 
charm, and the gaity that renders wit attractive ! 

How can a pretty woman fail to be ignorant, when the first 
lesson she is taught is, that beauty supersedes and dispenses 
with every other quality; that all she needs to know is, that 
she is pretty; that to be intelligent, is to be pedantic, and 
that to be more learned than one’s neighbour is to incur the 
reproach of absurdity and affectation! 

Shall we blame her for being a coquette, when the indis¬ 
criminate flattery of every man teaches her, that the homage 
of one is as gooa as that of another! It is the same darts, the 

L. 28. L i 
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same flames, the same beaux, the same coxcombs. Theftnan 
of sense, when he attempts to compliment, recommends the art 
of the beau, since he condescends to do with awkwardness 
what a monkey can do with grace. With all she is a god- 
dess, and to her all men are equally mortals. How can she 
prefer when there is no merit, or be constant, where there is 
no superiority 1 

Is she capricious 1 Can she be otherwise when she hears 
that the universe must be proud to wait her commands; that 
the utmost of a lover’s hopes is to be the humblest of her 
slaves; that to fulfil the least of her commands is the highest 
ambition of her adorers 1 

And are women so unjust as to censure the idols made by 
their own hands 1 Let us be just; let us begin the won 
of reformation. When men cease to flatter, women will cease 
to deceive ; when men are wise, women will be wise to please. 

The ladies do not force the taste of the men; they only 
adapt themselves to it; they may corrupt, and be corrupt¬ 
ed ; they may improve, and be improved. 


THE DISCREET GASCOIN LADY. 

Philip the Fifth, King of Spain, being at Bouideaux, and 
dining in public during his stay, people of all sorts had an 
opportunity of seeing him. Among the rest, there were 
several ladies of good quality, and with them a young Gascoin 
lady, about eighteen years of age, who drew near the king’s 
table. She was well grown, of a majestic, lively counte¬ 
nance, exceeding neatly dressed; and Desides all this, she 
had something charming in her air, which particularly distin¬ 
guished her from all others of her sex that were about the 
young monarch. The king, without any ceremony, took a 
dish of sweetmeats, and turned them into her apron. She 
received his majesty’s present with surprising modesty; but 
could not forbear blushing, which increased her charms, and 
made her admired by all the spectators. The young king 
smiled upon her, and signified, by the many tender glances 
with which he beheld her, the impressions that she had made 
upon his heart. 
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As the fair one could not, without confusion, bear her part 
in this scene, she thought proper to withdraw. His majesty 
losing sight of her, whispered to one of his pages, ana bid 
him inform himself of the name and abode of this beauty. 
The repast being ended, the king retired into his closet, where 
he wrote a billet-doux, and gave it to his page to carry to the 
lady, who was so suddenly become the object of his passion. 
The billet ran thus:— 

“ Love reigns in the hearts of kings, as well as in those of 
their subjects : he knows no power superior to his own, and 
the greatest monarchs in the world glory in their submission to 
his empire. You may think it strange, my dear, that I am 
affected with the charms of your person. I beg of you one 
hour’s interview, wherein I may snow you the excess of my 
affections.” 

The king; in giving this billet to the page, gave him, at the 
same time a rich diamond, with orders to present it in his 
name, with the billet, to the young lady. The trusty page 
punctually executed his majesty’s commands. The fair Gas- 
coin read the king’s tender billet, and received his present. As 
she was of a sprightly genius, she immediately sent to his ma¬ 
jesty the following letter :— 

“ Sir,—I assure you, that if love reigns over the hearts of 
kings, as it does over those of the least of their subjects ; vir¬ 
tue, constancy, and fidelity, reign also among women of 
mean birth, as well as among queens. I return your ma¬ 
jesty my hearty thanks for the tender love that you have con¬ 
ceived of me, and yet more for the declaration that you have 
made, in the billet you have been pleased to give yourself 
the trouble of writing to me. Perhaps, great prince, if I had 
been descended from the blood of queens and sovereign prin¬ 
cesses, you would not have regarded me. Sir, as I nave 
already engaged my fidelity to a lover, to whom I have pro¬ 
mised marriage, I beg your majesty to dispense with this in¬ 
terview, which cannot but be fatal to my virtue. 

“ Nevertheless, sir, I will keep your fine diamond, as a 
precious token of the love which it has pleased so great a mo¬ 
narch to honor me with, at a time when I cannot answer him 
but with sighs and regrets.” 
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THE MESSAGE. 

Mount thy favorite courser white, 

And ride to the baron’s tower to-night; 

Ladies, when true, attended must be; 

She waits at the turret—she flutters for thee. 

Go through the waters, and over the brink 
Of deepest floods, thou shalt not sink; 

Her spirit wandering on the sea 
Shall hover round and strengthen thee. 

The wild birds heed not—thou hast won 
A shield which glitters like the sun \ 

And thou art the hero to that sigh 
Which shadows thy lady’s tender eye. 

Go mailed and geared,—go strong in heart, 

Thy lady find, and ye shall not part; 

The taper is dim, and its light will die, 

Though ’tis a star to beauty’s sky. 

If thou but doubt, the hour will be. 

Thy lady she must not live for thee 
A chariot from the east draws near. 

And a mighty prince is hurrying here. 

Him, men with spears and glaves attend. 

All warriors they,—be thyself thy friend; 

The bars must yield, the bridge will fall. 

And thou wilt lose lady, love and all. 

Then mount thy favorite courser white. 

Speed to thy Lady-love’s tower to night ; 

She waits at the turret, she flutters for thee 
To release her from thrall, and thy true-love be. 

J. It. Prior* 


EPIGRAM. 

In nature the beauties of sexes agree, 

A feather, though simple, will show how they bloom ! 
And their graces—how various and useful they be;— 
For « man is the quill, and the woman the plume ! 

J. R. P. 
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REVERSES OF FORTUNE. 

A TALE OP THE AMERICAN BEVOEtrrioN. 

Concluded from page 46. 

A cloudless sky had seduced Charles from his bed at an 
early hour, to seek game at a considerable distance from his 
father’s residence. On his return, towards evening, the west¬ 
ern horizon became suddenly blackened by tremendous clouds, 
portending almost universal destruction to nature. The sun 
became quickly obscured, and an universal gloomy darkness 
spread itself over the country: the storm began to whistle 
through the forest, and Charles thought he never beheld it 
present so threatening an aspect. The leaves and limbs be¬ 
gan to be carried high in the air, and the vivid flashes of light¬ 
ning were leaping from heaven to earth, and earth to heaven. 
All nature seemed to be at war with herself, and destroying 
herself in her rage. 

Charles in vain sought for a friendly hut to shelter himself 
from the destruction threatened by the pelting storm; and 
hurried on with the hope of finding a prostrate log, behind 
which he might find a temporary safety from its fury. In a 
few moments he took refuge behind the uprooted base of a 
huge tulip tree. He then listened, in a species of safety, to 
the crashing of falling trees, and the roaring of the relentless 
storm, for a few minutes, when he heard the call of distress 
faintly penetrating the confusion of the {ornado. The sound 
of a female voice in that situation could never call in vain for 
him. Through the warring of the elements, he rushed towards 
the spot from whence he imagined the sound proceeded, when 
he beheld, what, at that moment, felt dearer to him than all 
the world. A moment brought him to the side of the sinking 
Sophia, who, senseless, fell into his arms. Nothing could ex¬ 
ceed the destroying nature of the tempest; the falling branches 
tod uprooted trees were hurled iu terrific array about them ; 
hut fortunately Sophia’s eye was closed to their hideousness, 
end her protector’s efforts were exerted to save her from their 
Vengeance. He had taken her in his aims, and carried 
her a few steps towards his own retreat, when she opened her 
Cyes just in time to catch a view of the branches of a large 
i 3 
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tree that was precipitating itself upon them. A single shriek, 
and the horrid cracking of the roots gave Charles timely notice 
of his danger, and, with a single bound* he found himself 
caught with the limbs on the edge of the prostrate tree. 

“ Kind heaven,” he exclaimed, “ has interposed to save 
us from impending death and he pressed the senseless girl 
to his breast*, while he addressed a thanksgiving to the distri¬ 
butor of all good. In a few moments he placed his lovely 
burden behind the tree, from whose secure retreat he had just 
issued. By the application of water she soon opened her 
eyes, but she closed them again in horror to the storm. 

A few minutes elapsed, and the howling of the forest wind 
began to retire to its own recesses. Every effort was used by 
Charles to restore his lovely charge to her senses, and her 
beaming eye, as it opened, caught the anxious gaze of her pro¬ 
tector. 

“ Sophia! dearest Sophia!” he exclaimed, “ we are safp. 
The clouds are breaking, and the terror of the storm has pass- 
ed over; let us seek a more comfortable place of security for 
you.” 

“ Alas, Charles!” she replied “ I fear I have already 
caused you too much pain.” And her eyes rested on the 
bloody and rent condition of his clothes, which had been 
caught by the falling branches of the tree. She gazed on 
the manly form and whiteness of his chest and neck, which 
had been bared by the storm ; and, if ever a tender feeling 
had an existence in her heart, it was at this moment. As 
their eyes met, they exchanged that mutual understanding 
which cemented in a moment the wannest affection. The 
sun began to cast his beams through the clouds, and a walk 
of fifteen minutes brought the interesting couple to the house 
of a sick female, whom Sophia had essayed to see. 

She was here supplied with dry clothes, and in the course 
of a few hours, Charles, having procured her a conveyance, 
saw her safely under her paternal roof. 

The secluded Major Boyd, morose and unsociable in hfe 
manners, bad little communication with his neighbours, in 
whom he almost universally saw revolutionary patriots;—men 
who had risked their all for liberty. With regard to his fa¬ 
mily, consisting of Charles and his sister, he permitted them 
all the latitude they could wish, and exacted only their attend* 
ance at particular hours. 
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It never occurred to him that there could be any connexion 
between his family and that of the man, who, of ail the world, 
he most bitterly detested; and it would have been a greater 
happiness to have seen his son stretched upon the couch of 
pate death, than to see him give his hand to the daughter of 
Colonel Lamethe. 

Some fleeting months took their winged course to the 
goal of time, when Charles, on his return from a visit to his 
old friend, was suddenly called into the library of his father. 
** Faithless, unworthy boy!” he exclaimed, “ has not thy fa¬ 
ther’s cup been bitter enough, but that thou must add more 
nauseous drugs to it? Hast thou ever entertained a hope that 
8ophia Lamethe shall be thy bride? If so, that hope must in¬ 
stantly be resigned ;-*-while thy father lives, it can never be. 
Renounce such an idea from this moment, or leave my presence 
for ever.” Rage prevented further utterance for a moment, 
when Major Boyd proceeded ;—“ you leave not this house 
again without my permission.” 

That period which Charles so dreaded, had at length over¬ 
taken him, and his father’s wrath had fallen like a whirlwind 
upon him. He had remained secluded within his father’s 
house for a month. All attempts at even a small liberty had 
been foiled, having been closely watched. He was now sum¬ 
moned into his father’s presence, and was informed, that, as 
he had felt a parent’s anger, and a parent’s power, he hoped 
his future conduct would be such as to prevent his again ex¬ 
erting so severe an authority. 

Charles had scarce regained his liberty, before he repaired 
to the spot where he had last met Sophia in the forest, a spot 
now sacred to his recollections. - The turf, on which he laid 
his head, still remained fresh and green; the broken-limbs, 
with their shrivelled leaves, remained unmoved, and the scene 
was renewed so vividly to his imagination, that he suddenly 
pressed his arms to his bosom, as if to shelter his lovely bur* 
den from the tempest; but there was no Sophia there to pro* 
tect from the storm—there was no storm whose rage was to be 
feared. 

■ The youth cast his eyes around, and listened. Something 
whispered him to his heart,—she surely -cannot forget this 
spot, to which I could make a daily pilgrimage; and he exa* 
mined for a delicate footstep upon the moss. " It is not pos* 
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sibie,” he exclaimed, “ that the sweet girl could suppose me 
false/’ At that moment his eye caught something white upon 
the side of the log, and his eager hand held up to hit view a 
glove of Sophia’s. “ Then she still visits this spot,” was his 
irst exclamation. The glove she wore on that r terrible day 
was of a darker hue, for its purple stains from the wet remain* 
ed on her arm when I dislodged it from its disagreeable 
covering.” 

Charles pressed it closely to his bosom, and gradually bent 
his steps homewards. A second and a third day he visited 
the memorable spot. His fourth visit brought him to the log, 
with his head resting on his bosom; and, as he turned the 
corner of the roots, he suddenly appeared before the object of 
his affections. His first impulse was to snatch her to his 
breast, but, as she raised her eyes, he almost started back 
in horror. The bright and beaming eye was now beamless 
and sunken ; the heart now spoke another language through 
this organ. Pale and care-worn was the cheek, where, but a 
short time past, were seated joy and happiness; saddened was 
the smile, and the large tear drop stood on the brink of the 
eyes’ precipice. A deadly hue had taken possession of her 
countenance, and despair seemed almost ready to finish her 
work. This meeting was far from being a happy one to 
the lovers. Sophia had learned the resolution of the relentless 
father, and in it beheld the destruction of all her happiness* 
Disease hath commenced her ravages, and Colonel Lamethe 
saw with the deepest distress, that the grave was likely soon 
to demand what constituted his sole happiness. 

He proposed a voyage to a warm or more uniform climate, 
for the winter months, and the physician urged it with all his 
power. The languid acquiescence of the patient plainly told 
them her belief, mat all human aid was useless; but she con* 
sented ta her father’s wishes, and they were soon conveyed to 
the sea-port, where a small but convenient vessel was about to 
sail to Madeira. In her they took their passage. The parting 
of the lovers is not easily described : Sophia felt it was the last 
time she should behold him, whose feelings were so much in 
accordance with her own, and the pang that crossed made 
an unalterable impression. Charles was more sanguine; he 
hoped—be believed, the voyage would restore her to health; 
but bis fears displayed themselves in the anxiety of his cou»~ 
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tanance, and when he turned from her, he felt as though all 
the world was a blank, but the little barque, that contained so 
precious a burden. The vessel spread her wide bleached sails 
to the breeze, and in a few minutes was wafted into obscurity* 
Our hero watched her gradually sinking into the waves, until 
at last the fleecy speck disappeared below the horizon. 

The brisk little vessel had speeded well on her passage, 
when one evening Sophia and her father were leaning over the 

S uarter railing, watcning the reflection of the varied hues of 
be western clouds, formed into a thousand fantastic shapes by 
the heaving and breaking of the waves, each of which carried 
with it a wish, as it rolled from her towards the shores' of her 
once happy home. 

The captain saw not the same pleasure in the columned 
clouds that were piled on the western horizon ; to him it was 
a warning of the utmost importance. In a few minutes he 
commanded all to be made safe ; the lines were clewed up, 
and every thing prepared for a storm. The wind soon whistled 
through the rigging, and the heaving waves dashed against the 
sides of their light barque. The commander watched with 
anxious eye the threatening combination of the clouds. 
They had scarcely made their preparation before the wind in¬ 
creased to a hurricane, and blew with such violence as to be¬ 
come perfectly deafening. Night came on with all its hor¬ 
rors, and the gloom of the impenetrable darkness was increased 
by a small horn lanthem that hung amidship. The gale now 
raged with terrific violence, and every wave seemed as though 
it would have been the last to overwhelm the vessel. The 
crew in despair were resigning themselves to their fate, satis¬ 
fied no earthly exertions could extricate them. Sophia pre¬ 
pared herself to meet her Maker sooner than she anticipated, 
and her weak voice faintly expressed her resignation to the 
will of heaven. 

The worthy commander and Colonel Lamethe were the only 
persons on board who had full possession of themselves, and 
by their exertions they were enabled to keep the vessel from 
being buried in the waves. Such a night was never passed 
before. The early dawn enabled them to witness a perfect 
wreck of sails, spars, and ropes. But the strength of -the 
storm had subsided, ami all hands were soon employed in 
clearing the decks, and setting, up the rigging. Tne clouds 
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broke, and the sun soon appearing, shone over the billows 
that still swelled almost mountain high. 

A few days brought them into Funchal, and the beautiful 
cultivated slopes of the mountains, seen as they approached, 
gave new spirits to Sophia, and raised her affectionate father’s 
hopes; but, alas ! they were visionary expectations of future 
bliss : the lovely maiden’s cheek became more blanched, the 
fathers eye was care-worn, and a few weeks saw him support¬ 
ed to accompany the earthly remains of his daughter to her 
last tenement. The vale, in which was entombed her lovely 
form, was surrounded by vineyards, sloping from the moun¬ 
tain’s top ; and nature seemed as though She had here spent 
all her resources, in combining every thing that could make 
one happy spot. 

Months passed away, many tedious weary months to Charles, 
without a line from Sophia or her father. He first feared the 
results of the dreadful storm, but afterwards saw an account of ' 
the vessel having arrived in port, after a distressing gale. Hor¬ 
rid anticipations stole over his mind; he was absorbed by but 
one image. A few days saw him gliding over the deep, and 
he soon landed at the same port where Sophia had debarked 
from her vessel. Here he learned the sad tidings that awaited, 
and, almost deranged, he sought the delightful vale. In the 
centre of it he found her tomb, surrounded by the wild flowera 
of the neighbouring mountains, carefully planted and preserv¬ 
ed by the maidens of the village. On the stone he read the 
following inscription :—“ This stone marks the spot where re¬ 
poses all that Was dear in this world to an American officer. 
Here rests his Sophia—his last child.” 

Charles threw himself upon the ground, overcome by his 
feelings, and was found next morning by the young females 
who daily visited the spot, in an almost senseless state. With 
the assistance of some neighbouring peasants he was carried 
to a cottage; but the intense grief that had taken hold ef 
Charles’s heart, had made an impression never to be eradi¬ 
cated. His noble mind was prostrated, and he became a 
wanderer in the valley, with a heart as simple and innocent 
as a babe’s. 

Colonel Lamethe, in passing from one island to another in 
a small boat, was wrecked, ana every soul perished. 
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HENRIETTA THE BEAUTIFUL SONGSTRESS. 

A SKETCH OP MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 

(Con eluded from page 66.) 

My lord now enquired of Regenbogen—" Tell me, who is 
that impudent fellow, who acts here'as if he were master of 
the house'!” 

“ Who can be supposed to know every mauvaissujet ?” an¬ 
swered Regenbogen, somewhat drily: “ but come,” conti¬ 
nued he, “ doubtless we dine together at his serene high- 
ness’s V* 

“ Certainly,” replied Monday; and they quitted the house, 
as did likewise the remainder of the party, all of them learn¬ 
ing the cause of Henrietta’s sudden disorder when they reach¬ 
ed the street, namely, that the wounded man had just been 
carried down it, and must have been seen by her. 

The violent shock which our heroine’s nerves had experi¬ 
enced, on viewing the body of Maulbeere* carried out of the 
cashier’s house, (opposite which she resided,) rendered her 
for some time speechless. On recovering, her first inquiry 
was after the wounded officer, which the servant was enabled 
to answer, through the attention of Werner, (who had mean¬ 
while made inquiries) satisfactorily. The attendant then pro¬ 
ceeded to communicate a request of Werner’s, that he might 
be permitted to renew his call, and favoured with an inter¬ 
view in the evening, as he had something of importance to 
disclose. This proposition was complied with, and accord¬ 
ingly, about dusk, the young man re-appeared. Henrietta 
was at the time engaged in reading, and every thing around 
wore the air of deep quiet and seclusion, the room being light¬ 
ed only by an astral lamp. “ I almost fear to interrupt this 
stillness, said the visitor. “ Oh,” replied Henrietta, “ I 
tojoice to see you, and the rather, as this is literally the first 
evening which, since my stay in this city, I have been able to 
eall my own.” 

Werner took his seat by the lovely girl, and an animated 
discourse ensued ; in one of the pauses whereof, Werner* half 

* Molliere, an officer of artillery. 
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mechanically, took up the book which Henrietta had laid down 
on his entrance. “ You should know that volume,” said 
she, “ for it was through you I became acquainted with it; 
and, through it, I became acquainted wi$h you.” 

“ Ah, Jean Paul’s Titian,” exclaimed Werner, turning 
over the leaves. 

“ The same ; and I now peruse it with a feeling of melan¬ 
choly, since the great heart from which it sprang has ceased 
to beat. Werner, do not think me over bola if I say that I 
prize the work not only from its intrinsic merits, but from the 
circumstances attending my first acquaintance with it.” 

The delighted youth, taking her hand, was about to reply, 
when she said, smiling, “ Come, I will be your landlady for 
once, and make tea for you.” 

The equipage was accordingly introduced; but a chord 
had been touched, which ceased not to vibrate, and the young 
pair insensibly found themselves recurring to the interesting 
tone of thought and feeling that had been started. 

“ I shall never forget your attention that day,” said Hen¬ 
rietta 1 “ forced to descend the hill on foot, whilst the carriage 
proceeded alone, and admiring the woody landscape ground, 
and the green valley at my feet; the jutting rocks on tny left, 
and the dark forest of firs on my right. Aye,” -<&ntinued 
she, ” I could even paint the stone whereon I found your 
open book, and curious (woman-like) took it up, in the idea 
that some traveller had forgetfully left it behind him. How 
surprised was I, on lifting my eyes again from its pages, to 
find you, Werner, standing by me! What must you have 
thought of me 1” And she turned aside her head to conceal 
the rising blushes. 

“ I was overjoyed to think,” replied he, " that my fa¬ 
vourite author seemed to interest you so deeply. I, too, retain 
the memory of that day as one of the happiest of my life; for 
it was then, as I escorted you to the next village, that we be¬ 
came gradually known to each other. Ere we had reached 
it, I was aware, Henrietta, what you were in the world, and 
what in'your heart; whilst from you I did not conceal that 
I was a poor musician, undistinguished, although devoted to 
my profession.” 

Day readers will easily imagine that this kind of conver¬ 
sation was, under all the circumstances, by no means the 
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securest for a young couple who had previously felt for each other 
an incipient attachment. Perhaps they did not wish to guard 
themselves ; but at any rate, before the lapse of an hour, a pas¬ 
sionate declaration was made by the youth, and received by 
the lady, who, in the confidence of her affection, entreated her 
lover to continue near her, and act as a guide in her precarious 
situation. 

“ But why not abandon it, Henrietta V 9 said Werner. 

“ My kind friend,” returned she, “reflect awhile. In 
the theatrical profession I grew up ; and was forced to accus¬ 
tom myself, in spite of the glittering splendour wherewith we 
are surrounded, to many humiliations imposed on me by the 
station fate had pointed out. To what, indeed, besides could 
I resort 1 I have not received the education necessary to ena¬ 
ble me to fill the situation of a governess, and that of mere 
companion would only be a change for the worse. The la¬ 
bour of my hands, it is true, remains ; but the proceeds of that 
would be insufficient to support my young and helpless bro¬ 
thers and sisters, for whom I sacrifice myself, in order to draw 
them from a profession which certainly, to a heart impressed 
with honorable principles, is in many respects irksome and 
dangerous.” 

The seriousness of her appeal exhausted herself, and deeply 
moved her auditor. Leaning her head upon the cushion of 
the sofa, she left her hand free to the warm pressure of 
Werner, who, after awhile, arose and paced the room in 
silence, as if revolving in his mind some great determination. 
At length he resumed his seat, and said,—“ Henrietta, let us 
combine our efforts for your emancipation. I think I know a 
person, who, if he can be propitiated, is able amply to provide 
for you and yours. Say, my charming girl, will you at once 
be mine V’ She answered not, but turning her eloquent eyerf, 
into which the tears were starting full upon him, sank upon 
his breast. 

I will not attempt to detail the conversation which followed. 
Suffice it to say, that a plan was arranged, by virtue of which, 
Henrietta was to bid farewell to public life, taking her leave 
in a concert, the proceeds whereof, which would probably be 
large, were to be laid aside as a fund to further their ultimate 
objects : that, meantime, Werner was to use every means to 
soften and reconcile his father to the union, and to obtain an 
L. 28. 1. k 
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appointment as teacher of music at the university. Some 
other preliminaiy measures being decided on, the lovers sepa¬ 
rated. 

The day6 flew by. The contemplated arrangements were 
made; and Henrietta, now fully contracted to Werner, reso¬ 
lutely declined the gallantry of her host of other beaux, who, 
at length perceiving the authorized and constant attentions of 
their rival, one by one retired from the field. Thus were 
matters circumstanced, when the eventful day appointed for 
the final public exhibition of the syren’s powers approached. 

Never had there been such a demand for tickets. All 
classes vied with each other in giving parting testimonies of 
respect to the fair songstress, and the nch and great loaded 
her with handsome presents. For three days previously not a 
ticket was to be procured; and hence it was announced that 
no pay-office would be kept open. 

On the morning of the concert-day, a visitor was announced 
to Henrietta—Count Klannheim. On being introduced, he 
stated that he had arrived the preceding night at Berlin, as 

plenipotentiary at the court of V- r-, and had learnt with 

chagrin that the enjoyment he had so long promised himself, 
of hearing Henrietta, was likely to be denied him. He had, 
therefore, taken the liberty of appealing to herself, to inquire 
if there were no means of his obtaining admission into the 
concert-room. Henrietta expressed herself highly flattered by 
this compliment on the part of the count; but assured his 
excellency that she was altogether powerless in the matter, as, 
literally speaking, every place had been long engaged. 

The count expressed great mortification on receiving this 
answer. “ Must I then,” said he, “ abandon all hopes of 
hearing this wonder by which so many have been entranced!” 

“ I know but one way,” returned Henrietta, smiling, “ of 
averting such an evil, and that is by your allowing me to sing 
an air to you on the spot.” 

This offer was made with so much grace and modesty, that 
Count Klannheim was quite delighted ; and, seating herself 
at her piano, Henrietta sang several canzonettes with her 
characteristic sweetness. 

The count-was much moved ; he pressed her hand grate¬ 
fully, and before he dropped it, said, in the words of Schiller,— 
“ Accept a remembrance of this hour!” placing on her fin- 
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ger,'as he spoke, a brilliant ring. He then retired, requesting 
her not to mention his visit, as he had not yet publicly an* 
Bounced his arrival. 

The concert, it is almost superfluous to say, passed off with 
the utmost eclat. The applause was almost stunning ; roses 
and myrtles were thrown into the orchestra at the feet of the 
singer; and tears gushed from her eyes, on bidding farewell, 
for the last time, to her generous auditors. 

The following morning, Henrietta was somewhat surprised 
by a visit from an elderly minister, who addressed her as fol¬ 
lows :—“ My daughter, fame reports you to be kind-hearted 
and charitable, no less than accomplished, and I have been 
tempted, in my compassion for a destitute family, to make 
trial of your goodness. The parties in favour of whom 1 seek 
to interest you, 1 know to be as deserving as they are unfor¬ 
tunate ; the father is now in confinement for debt; but a few 
hundreds would at once liberate him, and re-establish them 
all. Will you be the ministering angel to effect this benevo¬ 
lent purpose V* 

Henrietta was touched with the speaker’s venerable man¬ 
ner and urgent appeal. She answered,—“ I am but too 
happy in being able to do this. Fortune has been liberal to 
me, and ill would it become me to hesitate in aiding the dis¬ 
tressed.” She then inquired the necessary sum, produced it, 
and the minister retired, exclaiming, as he received her boun¬ 
ty, God will reward you, my daughter!” Ilis voice had 
a prophetic tone, nor was the prophecy false. 

Henrietta had scarcely time to recollect and felicitate her¬ 
self on this occurrence, before an elegant carriage stopped at 
her door, and her former visitor, Count Klannheim, was an¬ 
nounced. After some mutual passages of ceremony, the 
Count, though with rather an embarrassed air, spoke as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“lam not a man of many words; nor will I now attempt 
to deny that it is chiefly on your account, lovely Henrietta, I 
am at present in Berlin. Our prince, a man in nis best years, 
has found it necessary, from political considerations, to take a 
step repugnant to his taste, and is about to many. He antici¬ 
pates in his spouse those charms of society which he seeks. 
In short, he has seen you.” 

** Proceed no further, I entreat, Count!” exclaimed Hen- 
k 2 
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rietta, shrinking, “ I believe I anticipate what you would 
say” m 

“ Perhaps you consider the affair in a false light. The 
prince will avow, that he not only loves but also honours you. 
Can you blame him, if, in spite of the duties his state im¬ 
poses, he still feels he has a human heart V* 

The fair girl rose from her seat; her bosom heaved tumul¬ 
tuously : she took hastily from her finger the jewel which 
Count Klannheim had previously fixed there, and returned it 
him—“ I now know,” cried she, “ the object of this gift 
and the starting tears prevented further speech. 

The count, visibly moved, was silent a few minutes, during 
which Henrietta stood as if expecting him to retire. At 
length he resumed—“ Well, then, I will proceed to unfold 
to you the whole of my commission.” 

“ Not another word, I pray,” answered she: “ I dare not 
—I will not hear you !” 

“You dare ! you must! The prince anticipated your re¬ 
ply, and was prepared to meet it. So entire is his devotion 
to you, Henrietta, that he is even willing, since the laws of 
the state forbid his offering you his hand while he continues 
to reign, to resign in favour of his brother; and, in lawful 
possession of you, whom he accounts his greatest treasure, to 
retire from a throne to the private station. Say but the word, 
and I greet you the wife of my prince.” 

Henrietta paused one moment, as if hesitating in what 
terms} to couch her reply. She then said,—■“ Count, I ana 
indeed grateful for this proposal, and I honor and esteem the 
party from whom it springs; but I will not deprive his coun¬ 
try of such a man. Nay, I will go further, and own to you, 
in confidence, that, even could your prince raise me to his 
throne, I should not be at liberty—I should not be desirous 
to share it with him. You are too thoroughly a gentleman, 
I am sure, to press me farther!” 

The count, during this address, had observed his fair com¬ 
panion with eyes beaming with joy. At its conclusion, he 
could restrain himself no longer, but tenderly catching the 
astonished maiden in his arms, he cried,—“ Noble, excellent 
girl! come to my heart! You shall be my daughter!” and, 
ai the same moment, the door sprang open, and Werner rush¬ 
ing toward the old man, exclaimed,—“ Henrietta, my father!” 
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The riddle now is easy to solve. The young Count Klann- 
heim had bee^ travelling some two or three years incognito , 
and, during that interval, had contracted an irrepressible pas¬ 
sion for Henrietta. Of this he apprised his father, who, as 
might be expected, opposed it inexorably. Finding, however, 
that his son’s happiness was positively at stake, he, like a 
wise parent, set about proving the worthiness of the object; 
and the prosecution of this purpose will at once explain the 
visit of the old minister, and the mock proposal on the part of 
the prince. Werner had, indeed, like a dutiful son, deter¬ 
mined to marry his beloved at any rate, and seek his own 
fortunes, in case his father should disinherit him. 

What remains'?—but that the nuptials of Werner (no 
longer the poor musician) and Henrietta (no longer the po¬ 
pular actress) were celebrated with all due publicity and 
splendour ; and that our old friends of the restaurateur, &c., 
teing each necessitated to sink the admirer, were happy to 
mix m the gay circle as respectful guests. 


LOVE AND REASON. 

BY J. M. LACEY. 

Oh ! tell me not of reason now. 

When love is all my theme; 

’Tis fit but for some wrinkled brow. 

Which ne’er of bliss could dream. 

For what has reason e’er to do 
With beauty’s cheek of bloom, 

Where love still finds some charm quite new, 
Fresh form’d in fancy’s loom. 

Can reason, pray, define the rays 
That dart from beauty’s eye, 

Whose ever vivid, varying blaze, 

Her chilling pow’rs defy 1 

One kiss imparted from that lip 
In early lore’s bright season. 

Is worth, as nectar’d sweets I sip, 

An age made up of reason. 

k 3 
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THE EMPRESS CATHERINE’S RULES FOR 
VISITERS. 

The following rules for the government of the visiters, were 
potted up by order of the Empress Catherine, in her private 
palace, called The Hermitage . 

Sit down, if you like, and that where you please, without 
being desired a hundred times. 

Rules to which those who enter here must submit. 

First,—They will leave their dignity at the door, as also 
their hats and their swords. 

Second,—They will equally abandon all pretentions to 
etiquette, as well as pride, if they sometimes find themselves 
troubled with it. In a word, every thing which bears the 
slightest resemblance to presumption. 

Third,—They will be gay, without being boisterous, and 
will take care not to break or damage anything, nor to bite 
anything, let it be what it may. 

Fourth,—They will sit or stand, according to their plea¬ 
sure, or walk about, if they take it in,to their heads, without 
regard to other people. 

Fifth,—They will neither spea£ too much nor too loud, in 
order that other people’s ears may not be annoyed. 

Sixth,—They will argue without warmth or passion. 

Seventh,—They will neither sigh nor yawn, for fear of 
communicating their ennui to the company, 

Eighth,—If any proposes an innocent amusement, the 
others will join in it with good will. 

Ninth,—At table every one will eat whatever he pleases, 
and as much as he pleases; but he will drink moderately, so 
that he may be able to walk home. 

Tenth,—In going out, all disputes will be forgotten, and 
that which has entered by one ear will pass out at the other. 
If any one is convicted, by the testimony of two witnesses, of 
having infringed any of the above regulations, the culprit 
shall be condemned, for each breach, to drink a glass of cold 
water, without even excepting the ladies, and to read a page 
of Telemachus. He, who shall infringe three of the regu¬ 
lations during the same evening, shall be obliged to recite six 
stanzas of Telemachus. 
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THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in the Engravings. 

Ball Dress. —A dress of white satin, trimmed with a> 
broad bias fold of crape, cut in points at the upper part, and 
finished by three rows of blue satin, in separate narrow rou¬ 
leaux. Body, a la Vierge, with Jichu robings, finished at the 
edges by blue satin narrow rouleaux and blond: on- these 
robings, which are of white crape, are embossed beautiful 
ornaments of white satin foliage. The hair arranged in clus¬ 
ters of curls on each side of the face, and the Apollo-knot 
very much elevated, and in its centre a white antique cameo. 
Ear-pendants of wrought gold, and gold bracelets, fastened 
by a large turquoise stone, set round with pearls. 

Walking Dress. —A pelisse of the light, sage-leaf-green, 
of gros de Naples, with a broad bias fold round the border, 
and down each side of the skirt in front, pointed, and edged 
with satin rouleaux. The sleeves are a la Marie, but the ful¬ 
ness is only confined by narrow bands, at that part of the arm 
above the elbow : ,at the narrow part of the arm they fit al¬ 
most close, and are confined at the wrist by a veiy broad, 
plain bar of gold, clasped with a large emerald. The body 
made almost plain; though by two ornaments down eacn 
side of the bust, it appears somewhat in the Gallo-Greek 
style. A collar falls over from the throat, of India muslin, 
tnmmed with lace. A hat of sage-green satin is ornamented 
with bows, of white and green ribbon; and under the brim 
are placed leaves of white satin. The hat ties under the 
chin, with a bow on the elevated side ; the hat being brought 
lower on one side than the other. 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

Though every elegant magasin de modes , and every public 
spectacle, now display all the diversities of fashion, yet it is 
difficult to determine which are the reigning favourites in all 
the different articles which compose the most modish costume. 
While the ear is charmed at the Italian Opera, the eye wan¬ 
ders unceasingly on the fair forms, habited by the graces, 
which compose its distinguished audience. The different 
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morning exhibitions enable us to investigate another kind of 
parure; and the retired morning walk, and the fireside dress, 
are not without their peculiar elegancies. 

Owing to the mildness experienced during the winter, how¬ 
ever humid, white dresses have predominated over those that 
were coloured, however beautiful and costly the material, 
particularly among the young; those of white satin have been 
conspicuous at balls, with flounces of tulle or blond; when 
of the former, they are bound round with white satin, and 
headed by rouleaux ; yet, is there nothing heavy in the dis¬ 
posal of these trimmings, and we pronounce them the most 
beautiful of all ball dresses. The corsages are generally 
plain, with draperies of gauze or tulle, across the bust, a la 
Sevigne. The sleeves are short and very full, with light dra¬ 
peries, a la Perse , formed of tulle, edged round with blond. 
Though coloured crapes are partially worn, yet the coloured 
dresses for evening parties consist chiefly of grot det Indes, 
satin, velvet, and painted Indian taffeties or satins. Black 
satin dresses, bordered either with two pointed flounces, or 
with two bias folds of black velvet, are much admired at even¬ 
ing parties; they are ornamented round the bust, and at the 
top of the short sleeves, with white beads, or white blond of a 
very rich pattern. Coloured cambrics are worn for morning 
dresses, and are made and trimmed in a style which render 
them a very elegant costume for home, when a lady does not 
choose to see company: they are bordered with broad bias 
folds, and, as their colour is generally grey or brown, these 
folds are headed by a rich cordon of some very striking tint, 
such as scarlet or rose-colour. 

Black velvet hats and bonnets, which are the most fashion¬ 
able of any, still continue enormously large. We saw two 
ladies walking up the busy scene of Ludgate-street, this 
week, and it was impossible for the porter with his load, or, 
indeed, any other wide bonnet, to pass them ; they were—at 
least their bonnets were—knocked about in every direction; 
and, as the ladies were far from handsome, the very whim¬ 
sical shapes into which their bonnets were bent by these con¬ 
cussions must have rendered them complete frights before 
they got home. A few coloured satin hats have been seen 
in carriages ; these are also very large. A brown silk bat, 
bound, lined, and trimmed with jonquil, pleased us much, 
not only by its chaste simplicity, but by its shape and the 
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air of fashion attached to H. It was quite large enough, but 
not preposterously so, and was placed rather on one side; 
while it tied modestly under the chin, with a bow of ribbon 
on the elevated side. 

Blond caps, with very long lappets, are much in favour, 
even at evening dress parties: the lappets float loose; these 
caps are lightly ornamented with flowers, of dark and rich 
tints. Some of these caps are without cauls, and are of the 
fichu kind; these are very elegant, when the hair is good, 
and extremely well arranged; for they are a mere apology 
for a cap. The most elegant and appropriate coiffeure for la¬ 
dies of a certain age, is the turban cap, made in bias folds of 
coloured and white gauze or tulle, and differing only from a 
turban by having the ends lengthened behind the ears, as they 
form a graceful and becoming curve, till they reach the 
turn of the throat; from these ends depend long strings of 
gauze ribbon, which are let loose. These turban-caps are 
ornamented lightly with small bouquets of wintry flowers, of 
rich but not gaudy tints. Young ladies wear their hair orna¬ 
mented with large flowers, clustered in wreaths ; the flowers 
large, and formed of feathers. Gold and silver ornaments 
are much in vogue; the latter are extremely unbecoming: 
neither do we find the gold accordant to good taste ; but it 
is not unbecoming to dark-haired females, if not placed too 
near the face. Some young ladies, we lately saw at a ball, 
had only a small quantity of silver foliage on their hair,.which 
was relieved by a full-blown damask rose lying on the leaves, 
and did not look amiss; but we should have more admired 
the damask rose on their fair and beautiful hair, than the 
tinsel-looking ornament that had accompanied it, however in¬ 
trinsic its value ; for it is really gold and silver that is thus 
sported, though its appearance is, certainly paltry ; and these 
accessories bear a very high price. Berets still continue in 
high favour; when small, and of their first original shape, 
they are a very pretty head-dress ; and we saw one, a few 
evenings ago, of white satin, enlaced with silver cordon; but 
not only the size, but the shape, of the ber£t, is now entirely 
changed from what it was : it is now like a round flat, dish, 
and its very little caul is not to be seen in front, while the 
large round brim is placed quite at the back of the head ; and 
if feathers are worn with it, the overshadowing plumes fall 
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over the front, in neither a tasteful or becoming manner. 
We saw one lately of rose-coloured crape, with white feathers 
and, as it was on a lady of high fashion, we may pronounce 
it as a prevailing evening head-dress. Coloured ribbons, 
striped with gold or silver, and formed into puffs of ribbon, 
compose a kind of half wreath, which is a favourite ornament 
to divide the Apollo-knot from the curls next the face. 

Black satin pelisses, which have been much in request this 
winter, are now seen trimmed with a mixture of chinchilla 
and sable ; they have generally a double pelerine cape, edged 
with the same. Cachemire shawls and mantles are equally 
in favour, both for the promenade and carriage costume, as 
also for the evening party and the theatres: and the Russian 
mantlet-pelerine, of costly fur, is seen to prevail as much as 
h did last winter. Mantles, are very generally worn and are 
of various forms; some have sleeves attached to them, but 
these have an awkward appearance, and we are told are dan¬ 
gerous for walking, as if a lady should slip she would find her¬ 
self unable to preserve herself from falling; this, from the 
nature of a cloak, we can easily imagine ; but, though much 
Worn now at the promenade, they are not an envelope adapt¬ 
ed for walking; the smart and useful pelisse is infinitely pre¬ 
ferable, and the cloak for the carriage, the theatres, and even¬ 
ing parties, is the most appropriate, and where only it ought 
to be worn. The new pelisses of silk are striking as to co¬ 
lour, are costly in their linings and their make, but very de¬ 
void of ornament. 

The colours most admired are slate, pink, blue, cameleo- 
pard-yellow, Indian-red, Etruscan-brown, and jonquil. 

Parisian Fashions. 

French Ball Dress. —A dress of white tulle, with two 
broad rows of bouillon , crossed in bias by half wreaths of 
thickly-clustered flowers, formed of full-blown roses, yellow 
evening primroses, and the blossoms of the tuberose. Body 
of white satin, with drapery of tulle across the bust, a la Se- 
vigne . Sleeves vary short, with the fulness confined by bias 
half-wreathes of flowers, to correspond with those on the skirt. 
The hair veiy elegantly arranged in full curls, and a bow, 
brought rather forward; behind which is placed, while it 
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seems to surmount it, a bouquet of flowers, consisting of 
dahlias, damask roses, and white rockets. Ear-rings of pear- 
pearls complete this costume. 

Evening Dress. —Dress of Aurora-coloured crepe Area - 
phane , trimmed with two flounces, finished at the edges with 
pink passementerie, three shades darker. Body, en gerbe, made 
low; with a paladin-collar round the tucker part, edged with 
the same coloured passementerie as the flounces, and white 
blond. Sleeves short, and die fulness confined by a ribbon 
drawn through near to where they terminate, tying in a small 
bow on the outside of the arm. The head-dress, a German 
togue of celestial blue velvet, adorned with a beautiful plu¬ 
mage of short white feathers, in various directions. 

Cursory Remarks on the Parisian Fashions. 

. The trimmings at the borders of dresses now generally 
ascend as high as the knee, and the waists are very long, and 
those dresses which are made low are very much cut away 
from the shoulders. The sleeves are short for full dress, and 
are trimmed the elbow with a quilling of blond, forming a 
little ruffle. A bouquet, placed in front of the bust, is reck¬ 
oned an indispensable finish to the costume at all evening 
parties. Dresses of blue satin are much in request, made 
a la Grecque , as are those of pink Cachemire, embroidered in 
cherry-coloured silk: broad flounces, in festoons upheld by 
garden daisies, ornament these dresses. Dresses of celestial 
blue crape, lined with sarsenet, are often worn by young per¬ 
sons ; the bodice are a la Vierge, short sleeves, and white 
satin sashes, tied in front. Narrow falling collars are . often 
placed round the tucker part of low dresses; and these ex¬ 
tending wider over the shoulders, form there a kind of epau¬ 
lette. Great simplicity is observed in trimming the borders 
of ball dresses; it consists chiefly of broad hems, and bias 
folds. 

In evening parties, many ladies are seen with turbans of 
silver gauze, the folds confined by several strings of aqua-ma¬ 
rine. A turban, also, of pon 9 eau satin, and bird-of-paradise 
yellow gauze, is much admired ; it is separated on the fore¬ 
head by a rich band of white agate, which is elegantly wound 
.round the head. The hair begins to lower a little; some 
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ladies*only wear over it a bandeau of cameos, placed very low 
over the forehead, which corresponds with a necklace of the 
same antique gems. Berets of rose-coloured crape are sur¬ 
rounded by maraberets of the same colour; other berets are 
of white tulle, and are wound round by wreaths of hdfth, 
which terminate in branches on one side. Some of these fa¬ 
vourite head dresses are made plain, and are of velvet; they 
have a long end depending from an ornament of the same 
material, which hangs very low over the shoulder. Small 
blond caps are ornamented with maraberets placed under the 
border, intermingled with flowers. Some caps are of rose- 
coloured silk, embroidered in black, with the border supported 
by roses and black flowers, intermixed ; very long embroidered 
lappets depend on each side. A fine head of hair is some¬ 
times ornamented only with a gold arrow. 

Black satin is a favourite material for pelisses; they are 
made with two pelerine capes, trimmed round with broad 
black blond. Some are enlivened by a trimming resembling 
fur, made of toucans J feathers, orange*colour and dark red/ 
Turkish mantles , that is, cloaks with sleeves to them, are much 
admired; they are of some lively colour, and generally of 
the fine cloth, called European' Cachemire; they are made 
with double pelerine capes, each edged with embroidery the 
colour of the cloak, and a similar ornament is carried all 
round this elegant envelope. 

All the hats of satin, whether coloured or black, have a 
demi-veil of blond at the edge of the brim; the crowns are 
trimmed with rouleaux of satin and blond : sometimes a wil¬ 
low feather is added. Blue crape hats, lined with satin of 
the same colour, have a circle of long puffs on th&summit of- 
the crown, in the midst of which is placed a bouquet of flowers, 
with long stalks. The same kind of ornament is placed on 
the left side, at the base of the crown, A gauze ribbon com¬ 
municates with one cockade to the other. Hats of black vel¬ 
vet continue in favour: many of these are quite round, and 
are Jwom very much on one side; the feathers, which are very 
small and short, are grouped together, and placed under the 
elevated side of the brim. 

The favourite colours are willow-green, bird-of-paradise- 
yellow, blue, of all shades, iron-grey, orange-colour, crim¬ 
son, and rose-cokur. 
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THE RUINS. 


THE ROYAL BRUNSWICK THEATRE. 

O n the morning of the 2 8th of February, 1828,the N ew Bruns¬ 
wick Theatre, situated in Well Street, Wellclose Square, after 
having been opened only two nights, fell in, during a rehearsal 
of Guy Mannering, burying in its ruins the performers and 
workmen, of whom a great number were present. It is easier 
to conceive than to depict the feelings of the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood, who were roused in a moment by the shock, 
which was felt like that of an earthquake. The object that 
presented itself to the terror-stricken spectators, who rushed 
to the spot, was awful in the extreme. The building that, but 
a minute before, had attracted attention by its beauty, was 
laid in a mass of mins, choking up the street; two of the op¬ 
posite houses were thrown down; several passengers who 
were within a few paces of the death-like spot were either 
hurrying in dismay from the scene, or standing within sight 
of it, with ghastly features like statues, excepting that their 
trembling bespoke animation ; a brewer’s dray, with its horses 
killed, lay near the verge of rubbish fallen in the street; in 
the midst of the scene of min a few men arid women, some 
wounded and bleeding, were endeavouring to extricate them- 
L. 28. I. l 
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selves from the brick and timber that still fell around them, 
while others lay evidently deprived of life, or so m&hnfclith&t 
they were incapacitated from assisting themselves. Sps^was 
the terrific change of scene that scarce a minute hadefftaited. 

The first impulse of the spectators was to render assronice, 
and this was promptly given. The Rev. Mr. Smith, of -Pen¬ 
zance, who was at the Mariners’ Chapel, in Wellclo&e 
was almost instantaneously on the spot, and with others ren¬ 
dered great service in extricating many who were buried under 
the rubbish, several of whom were still living. Mr. Hardwick, 
and other magistrates, hastened to the scene of distress; a 
gang of labourers from the St. Katherine’s Dock was sent to 
assist; and a detachment of soldiers from the Tower to keep 
the populace, who flowed in from all quarters, from occupying 
the scene of devastation, by which they would only have re¬ 
tarded those engaged in useful exertions, and at the same time 
risked their own lives. ^ 

By this dreadful accident thirteen persons were killed, and 
upwards of twenty wounded, several of whom have had limbs 
amputated, ahd left cripples for life.^ Among those killed was 
Mr. Maurice, one of the proprietors, a printer in Fenchurch 
Street, and a man of the most exemplary character; he had 
so nearly effected his escape, that when found, he was at the 
extreme limits of the ruins, which had fallen on and crushed 
him. Another victim was Miss Feron, a dancer, and sister 
to Madame Feron, of Drury Lane Theatre. 

>JThe escape of Mr. Percy Farren, the manager, wastruly 
miraculous. In a statement written by himself, he says,— 
“ A crash directed my attention to the roof of the building, 
and I saw the lustre falling. Mr. Maurice rushed to the cen - 
tre, and I clung to the proscenium. A minute did not elapse 
when the whole fell—not by pieces, but en masse , and entirely 
swept all before it, boxes, scenes, stage, and actors. A cloud 
Qf dust for a second obscured my view; hut when perception 
returned, I found that the opposite pillar, and that part of the 
box to which I clung, alone remained ; the rest of the edifice 
was a mangled mass of iron, timber, and bricks, I now dis¬ 
tinguished that Miss Yates, by some extraordinary preserva¬ 
tion, was making towards me, covered with blood steaming 
from her head, and imploring me to save her. I dragged her 
over the box, where we remained completely locketf in for 
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nearly half an hour. At the expiration of that period, I dis¬ 
tinguished three or four carpenters wading through the rub¬ 
bish to gain the street, for the front having fallen, a passage, 
a frightful one ’tis true, was left by clambering over the ruins. 
Upon inquiry, I was told that our present security was very 
frail, and that I should endeavour to escape: I did so, and 
after some difficulty, contrived to get her over the ruins; in 
doing which I need not describe my horror at finding one of 
the resting places for my foot was the face of an unfortunate 
sufferer, of the name of Gilbert. However, as if by miracle, 
I did escape.” 

Mr. Whitwell, the architect, has endeavoured to exculpate 
himself from all blame in this melancholy catastrophe ; but 
the prevailing opinion is that the roof, which was of wrought 
iron, was too heavy for the substance of the walls, the mortar 
of which was not dry. Great credit is due to Mr. Whitwell 
for the design of his building, but we fear much blame for his 
superintendance of its erection. 

The edifice had the disadvantage of standing in a street of 
very moderate width, so that from this circumstance it was 
impossible to set it back from the general line of the houses. 
Denied,, therefore, the use of the colonnade, the portico, or 
any projection, the architect produced a facade approaching 
to magnificence, and by far the most characteristic one in the 
metropolis. It bore a strong resemblance to some of the mi¬ 
nor theatres in Paris, and the front of San Carlos at Naples. 
The centre was cleverly composed, with pilasters placed at 
small intervals from each other, the whole intermediate space 
being filled with iron work. This arrangement had a good 
effect, and served to light several stories. In the interior the 
want of space was obviated by a most ingenious and perfect 
arrangement of the plan. The gallery was capable of hold¬ 
ing more than a thousand spectators, and the area of the stage 
was nearly equal to the largest one in the metropolis. The 
whole was fire proof, and, in every respect, save the cause of 
its fall, was highly creditable to its architect. 

The house had only been opened on the Monday previous 
to the Thursday on which it fell down. The following ad¬ 
dress was spoken on the occasion by Mr. Percy Farren, the 
manager. 

l2 
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Welcome! be that the first, warm, heart-felt word. 
That on this stage, and in these walls, is heard. 

Friends of the drama! welcome all, once more. 

To find the pleasures you have found before; 

To re-assurae your ancient seat3 and laws ; 

To shine protection and to shower applause. 

Hail to this meeting ! may its influence shed 
Lasting success round every scene we spread; 

These opening hours commence a brilliant race. 

Which years of future triumph shall embrace ; 

Exulting talent here its worth proclaim, 

And latent genius spring from hence to fame. 

While thus we bid you welcome to this dome. 

Where Brunswick’s glory guards the muses’ home. 

Full upon memory’s faithful mirror cast. 

Shines out the immortal image of the past; 

When, the great Roscius of our father’s age. 

Here Garrick rose, the Shakspeare of the stage ! 

Still is that name a spell, whose quenchless might 
Awakens years long sepulchred in night: 

With new-born life arrays the storied scene, 

And makes the present what the past hath been. 

If mirth can glad you, then, or sorrow move, 

If music’s voice can melt with tales of love 
If every art the drama e’er essay’d, 

In ceaseless change before your view display’d. 

Can lull each charmed soul in fancy’s thrall,— 

Come to this Thespian shrine and find them all! 

These invitations o'er, what more remains, 

But to invoke your sanction for our pains; 

By Garrick’s genius, then,—by Palmer’s worth,— 

By Tragedy’s proud woe,—Thalia’s mirth,— 

Come one,—come all! revive those famous days, 

When, round our stage, wit’s radiance beam’d its blaze > 
When the long line of chariots mark’d our fame. 

And half the west, admiring, eastward came ! 

Now view our efforts, and our failings spare ; 

Our worth let candour judge, and time declare ; 

Whilst in one classic line our thanks we tell,— 

Joy to you all!—applaud us! —and farewell! 
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This theatre was originally built in 1787, by the unfortu¬ 
nate John Palmer, who was ruined by the speculation, and 
who, in 1798,, died on the Liverpool stage, whilst performing 
the Stranger. 

The foregoing particulars are taken from Robins’t Account 
of the Destruction of the Brunswick Theatre; which also con¬ 
tains an account of the introduction of theatres in the eastern 
part of the metropolis. 


LINES 

ON THE BIRTHDAY OF A FRIEND. 

Although to aid my theme, the muse 
Her heavenly numbers shall refuse, 

Affection prompts and bids me pay 
Her humble tribute to this day. 

She bids me call each blessing down, 

With health and peace thy days to crown; 

Whilst for thy happiness I pray. 

She bids me hail thy natal day. 

With gratitude sincere I feel 
Thy earnest wishes for my weal; 

I’ll ere thy mild commands obey. 

And hail with joy thy natal day. 

May love and friendship round thy head 
Their richest joys profusely spread j— 

Thy every sorrow chase away, 

•And hail with joy thy natal day. 

May age be thine, ere death in view, 

Say’st thou must bid this world adieu ; 

Then may the cherub hope’s bright ray 
With splendour gild thy dying day. 

In death’s dark shade, thy soul to cheer, 

May seraph’s songs salute thine ear ! 

May beauteous angels guard thy way 
Ana gently bless thy dying day. 

And fnay they waft thee to the sky 
^Vnd hear thy soul to realms on high, 

Where thou It behold, in bright array, 

Thp ]dis* of everlasting day. Mary. 

' v ~ ' * t3 
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HONOR MONTAGUE. 

The past! the past 1 oh never name it now t 
That voiceless eloquence ! that last caress 
They’re well remember’d still, and every vow 
Is treasured in my memory’s loneliness. 

“ Gone! and for ever!” said Honor Montague, in a tone 
of calm and settled despair—“neglected!” She glanced 
mournfully at the reflection of her countenance in the mirror. 
“ Forsaken V’ And the lip curled in scorn, and the eye 
flashed forth unusual brightness. 

She looked round the apartment, and then came the memory 
of the past. Her musical instruments, and the songs her art¬ 
less lover had admired, her desk, and on it the poetry he had 
marked,—all, all were the same : the very birds were singing 
in their glad strains round the window as they had always done. 
A few days since, and their joy seemed but the participation of 
hers; now their songs, the flowers over which they novered, 
the light shining sky seemed as a mockery of those past hours. 
Now she was deserted !—deserted, too, for another! yet hers 
were not the angry feelings of jealousy. His wishes, his hopes, 
his pleasures, had been hers; every action had been in some 
degree connected with him. If she read, it was that she 
might ask his opinion of the subject; if she spoke to another, 
when he was present, her eye wandered unconsciously from 
the person she addressed, and sought an answer from him 
alone. If she sung, every auditor was forgotten but one ; yet 
she Was not irritated at his desertion of her, though now and 
then the colour would rush to her cheek when he was men¬ 
tioned, and for a moment her proud heart would blame him 
for having trifled with it. 

Many women, on finding themselves neglected for another, 
single out their more happy rival as the object of their bittereit 
hatred ; but with Honor Montague it was far otherwise. At 
night she knelt down to her prayers, and her lips pronounced 
mechanically the name of Clarence Lismore ; but she could 
not name it now as she had done. She buried her head in 
her clasped hands, and, with sobs of hysterical agony, im¬ 
plored a blessing on Clarence Lismore and Ellen Emmerson. 
—What he loved, she could not hate! 

“ Honor,” said her sister, waking from a calm and undis* 
turbed sleep, “ you are very late.” ' ^ 
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Perhaps Cecilia Montague was acquainted with the cause 
of her sister’s distress, and was therefore unwilling to touch 
upon it. Honor did not speak, and shortly afterwards, Ce¬ 
cilia saw her sitting at the table with her pencil in one hand, 
and the other, through which the tears were fast streaming, 
pressed to her /eyes. 

The next morning, when Cecilia Swoke, her sister was 
still sleeping; but there was a restlessness about the features, 
a paleness upon the brow, and slight contraction about the 
mouth, which plainly indicated mere temporary rest. 

On the table were these lines, written m a hurried hand, 
and many of the words were scarcely legible from being blotted 
with the tears of the writer— 

We do not meet as we have done,— 

The glad gay smile is pass’d and gone,— 

The voice is alter’d ana estranged,— 

The eye that used to speak is changed. 

The hand, though given in the dance. 

Falls careless now, as if by chance. 

On fingers it was used to press 
In mute but thrilling tenderness. 

It was not thus we used to be 
In cold and studied enmity ; 

It was not thus we used to go 
Among the throng, as now we do ; 

We meet not now, as we did. then, 

' Smiling, and seeking smiles again : 

The same light tones are ringing nigh,— 

The same light feet dance gaily by,— 

The same—there’s nothing changed but thee,— 

There’s nothing desolate but me. 

* * * * * 

Days passed on, and many remarked the change in Honor 
Montague’s appearance; the light laugh, the gay step, the 
ringing tones were changed, not, indeed, to extreme depres¬ 
sion, or utter recklessness of manner; but the whole tenor of 
her character had undergone a total alteration. Now that she 
dared no longer think as she had done of Clarence Lismore, 
making kirn & sole object of her idolatry, there was more 
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room in her heart for devotion towards the Supreme Being. 
Him , it was true, she had often suffered to be supplanted in 
her thoughts by ene of this world, but now, though unable to 
forget the past, she remembered the future, and prepared for 
it accordingly. She tried to shut out the memory of other 
days entirely, but this she could not do ; and, perhaps, it was 
better that it was so; for by frequently comparing the {Mist 
with the future, she was enabled to correct many faults which 
would have passed unnoticed, had they not formerly been the 
means of leading her into error. Honor Montague is a 
changed being, and, if broken hearted, the world knows it 
mot .—She has entirely forgiven. H. T. 


COLIN THE COTTAGElt. . 

Ce n*e«t qu*k la voix du devoir 
Qu'il fout qu’un grand cceur ob&vse.— La Motte* 

The sun set between lakes of golden ether, and that nurse¬ 
like attendant, the evening star, rose to her watchful duties. 
Light clouds, like friendly farewells, loitered in the sky, and 
the purple mist slumbered over the hillocks and tree tops. 
The peasant’s cottage was obscured from the look of distance, 
but the lighted candle gave earnest to the traveller that he 
was in a habitable country. The heavy fall of rain raised 
the rivers and flooded the meadows; the roads were passed 
only by means of boats, and the peasant’s family gathered 
early into their circle. One truant, however, was abroad ;— 
Colin,—the only and beloved son of the otherwise happy pa¬ 
rents. His sisters, like him, were young—they loved their 
brother; their anxieties for him were many. They loved him 
because he was sportive and affectionate: he loved them as & 
brother, and made their paths of pleasure easy. They loved 
him because he softened their asperities by good nature,—be¬ 
cause he taught them the lessons of melody, and assisted in 
their practice of psalmody in the chancel. Dear Colin ! he 
was luce a magnet to the cottage, for he attracted the hearts in 
it. But because his master accused him of dishonesty, and, 
resenting the accusation with warmth, he went privately, in 
spite of his filial feelings, to the adjacent town and enlisted 
for a soldier. When he was beyond seas, his master con- 
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vinced of an error, offered a reward for Colin’s discharge. 
This information was sent to the proper quarter, but not effec¬ 
tually. His father, too, sent his little savings to obtain his- 
deliverance, but the bounty never reached him. 

It was customary, as soon as the fire was brightened for the 
night and the candle lit, with the peasant’s family to sit and 
talk of Colin’s hardships, and wish his return. The letters, 
which had from time to time been received, were unfolded and 
read over and over ; they were lent to the sympathising neigh¬ 
bours, and treasured more than Golconda’s gems, or Potosi’s 
mines. The curate had perused them, and the village school¬ 
master, by whom he had been taught, praised the sensible dic¬ 
tion and fine hand-writing they contained. The first letter 
showed his contrition in swerving from duty, but accompanied 
his resentment in being thought dishonest. 

The second letter confirmed his rank as corporal, and the 
third, his dignity as sergeant. These proofs of merit were 
Battering, and somewhat alleviated, though not pacified, his 
relatives’ feelings. 

On new-year’s night, in particular, the floods were ascen¬ 
dant ; no coaches passed the cottage as usual; flocks were 
scattered in the current, horses swam to shelter in outhouses, 
and cattle were confined in foddering yards; the night-birds 
haunted not the air, and home, to all that desired peace, was 
coveted. 

How contentedly the house guardians, curled like cushions, 
but even wakeful in sleep, enjoyed the heating embers, which 
presented pictures of empires, rqmance, and the termination 
of the brightest humanities! Nevertheless, if only one link 
of humanity’s chain is injured, and, if that link be one of the 
heart’s own making, the attraction is incomplete ;—Colin was 
wanting. But a heavy knock at the door apprised them of the 
postman with a letter, for which the postage was cheerfully 
paid. This letter conveyed the intelligence that Colin was not 
far off; scarcely were its contents read than he drew the latch ; 
and, by saving a large part of his pay, and good conduct, he 
obtained his discharge, and stood in the midst of the family 
Hke a pillar of hope. 

On the morrow, the villagers were brought into a cluster; 
the bells were rung—a feast was kept: Colin’s old master 
prepared it, and presided.—Colin’s integrity was proved. 
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Giving up a life of arms, he returned to rustic industry, sup¬ 
ported his parents in their advanced age, and as s ist e d his sis¬ 
ters in the nymenial connexions which they formed. 

His master, however, dying rather suddenly, bequeathed 
him a property, and, after years of attachment to nis only 
daughter, Cohn married her, and entered the farm with the 
full approval of the lord of the manor. 

P. 


PRIDE. 

Talk not of pride to the broken in heart,— 

Talk not of pride when the burning tears start; 

Mock not the past with smiles wreath’d in scorn; 

Pride cannot dwell where sorrow is bom. 

The desolate know not the feeling of pride,— 

The heart that’s neglected feels nothing beside ; 

Who, that mourns over the hopes that are gone, 

Can smile in the crowd, and weep when alone ? 

Bid them go forth in joy and gladness 
Whose hearts nothing reck of sorrow or sadness ; 

Their days have been cloudless, their paths without care, 
Or they’a not speak of pride, while tney look on despair. 


THE HALF BIRD. 

When a traveller stop at an inn in Lincolnshire, his usual 
bill of fare is ** fish and heart,” which, to a good apptite, is 
soon ordered to be served up for dinner ; but the surprise is not 
little, to find the heart not that of a fine bullock, out a bird 
called a “ Heart,” or “ Procker,” something between a 
duck and partridge, of deUcious flavour. This bird, by its 
love of water and land, is, nowever, known more generally to 
the inhabitants by the name of the “ Half-bird,” and, till an 
explanation would be given, a London alderman or his lady 
would not believe two hungry, persons could dine off a Half- 
bird, which is literally the case. 
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WAKE, DEAREST, AWAKE. 


A SERENADE. 


Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an iEthiop’s ear. 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 
As daylight doth a lampj her eyes in heaven, 

Would through the airy region stream so bright. 

That birds would sin& and think it were not night. 

Skmkcsptar *. 


O wake thee, dearest, more beauteous far 
Than the rays of thy own bright western star. 

When its radiance beams on the sandal grove, 

And nought is heard but the tale of love 
i Whisper’d by zephyrs to favourite flowers, 

: Through blossoms of fragrance, and spicy bowers ; 

While so soft floats the breeze, that it scarcely can curl 
- The bright chrystal wave of the clear lake of pearl.* 

More pure is thy breast than each drop of that lake ; 

Thy lover is near thee, wake, dearest, awake! 

Unveil, then, dearest, those eyes, more bright 
! Than the ocean of starst in the calm midnight; 

(When Luna’s pale light on its bosom is glancing. 

And the silvery waves on the breeze are dancing) 

Than the dewdrops which spangle the twilight dawn, 

When the golden sun, on the wings of morn, 

Chasing the shadows of darkness away, 
i Illumes beauty*s face with his pure cnmson ray. 

Oh may that pure blush thy cheek never forsake! 

Thy lover is near thee, wake, dearest awake! 

William L***. 

* Pennant, in his “ Hindoostan,” mentions a lake called u Not fee 
Gill, or the Lake of Pearl, which receives this name from its pellucid 
nter.» 

. t Pinkerton, in hla description of Tibet, says, ** The place where 
|*he Wbangho.-a river of Tibet, rises, and where there are mote than 
► hundred springs, which sparkle little stars ; whence it is called Ho- 
pin Nor, that is, the Sea of Stars.” 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

BY J. O’LEARY. 

When I have reach’d that resting place 
To which each moment hastes me on, 
1 care not who my path may trace, 

Or what they say when I am gone : 

If thou, the star by whose soft light 
I journey’d o’er life’s stormy wave, 
Will cheer my latest, longest night, 

And shed thy influence o’er my grave. 

Let those I neither shunn’d nor sought 
Bestow their mead of praise or blame; 
I care not what the million thought 
If only thou wilt love my name: 

I ask no other eye to weep, 

I ask no other heart to sigh, 

When I shall sleep that dreamless sleep 
That wakes but in eternity ! 


THE ESCAPE. 

Lover.—Boldly, and boldly, nor danger fear. 

The vessel is waiting, the sky is clear. 

And calm the sea : 

Over the waves, and over the stream. 

Our track shall recede like the moonlight beam, 

Till thou art free. 

Lady .—Hush, love ! a whisper would stir the knight; 

He lies by his sword in steel of might, 

And guards the -tower : 

Let out the sail, like a young scene new 
To a captive life ;—to the churl, adieu ! 

’Tis freedom’s hour. 

Both .—7 Safely and softly the seas we skim 
The deep blue waters tranquil brim, 

Like moments bless’d: 

The knight is rous’d—the tower’s on fire, 

And the flashes of heat resemble that ire 

Which burns his breast. J. R. P« 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. ' 

^ BY C<ELEB8 THE YOUNGER. No. 1. 

▼Incit amor patriae.— Virgil. 

The noblest motive is the public good. 

Sinee announcing the publication of my Budget, I have 
been incessantly employed in reading the numberless letters 
of my correspondents ; the chief end of all of them being to know 
of what the Budget is to consist. Really 1 cannot but think 
—as the letters are nearly all from feminine hands—that this 
circumstance savours very much of that impatience and curi¬ 
osity with which the female Character has been so often char¬ 
ged. Had I not have been so much and so unexpectedly oc¬ 
cupied, I intended to have furnished my readers with a pro- 
grame of my plan, and a full, true, and particular account of 
my birth, parentage, and educatiqn—life, character, and be¬ 
haviour. As it is, I have but little time to write any thing, 
so that my readers are the losers by their impatience. I shall, 
however, give a hasty notion of what I intended saying at 
greater length; the farther developement of my plan and my- 
telf, time will exemplify in the forthcoming papers, wherein I 
may have often to speak of my own views, ana my own pur¬ 
suits. 

First then, be it known, I afn a bachelor; although, I re¬ 
gret to say, 1 am going on the grey-headed side of thirty. My 
air readers will not accuse me of Munchausenism, when I 
tell them I have been often, very often, rated at by their sex, 
for not having, ere this, advanced beyond my bachelorship. 
During these ratings, I have been compelled to listen to many 
invectives against old maids, and ola bachelors; in which 
married folks, and young unmarried ones, are too apt—at 
least I think too apt—to indulge. Do not think, however, by 
this, that I am in any way inimical to the marriage state. I 
perfectly agree with Taylor, who says,—“ Some married per¬ 
sons, even in their marriage, do better please God than some 
virgins in their state of virginity: they, by giving great exam¬ 
ple of conjugal affection, by preserving their faith unbroken, 
and by educating children in the fear of God* please God 
L. 28. 1. m 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 


in a higher degree than those virgins whose piety is not an¬ 
swerable to their opportunities.” I agree with this in every 
iota, and even in more than this:—I believe the marriage 
state, when congenial minds meet, to be the one most&pprocn- 
ing to perfect bliss of any state in this our earthly existence. 
But, wnen uncongenial minds meet, then life becomes a bur¬ 
den, and marriage a curse. 

How is it then that I am a bachelor 1 I think I hear my 
reader ask, and bearing such opinions as I do on marriage. 
I would reply, but that my answer would occupy too much 
space for my first paper : I shall, therefore, content myself for 
the present with merely stating the object of my “ Budget.” 
Being so many years on the list of bachelors, it has been my 
lot to have my ears assailed with many bitter invectives against 
that class of persons, as well as against old maids. It has re¬ 
peatedly struck me that neither the one or the other are deserv¬ 
ing all the opprobrium levelled against them; and that much 
might be advanced to palliate the state of celibacy in both. 
Disappointments, deaths, losses, perjured vows, broken hearts, 
and a thousand “ ills that flesh is heir to” might be named, 
which ought, and would, call forth commisseration in lieu of 
those opprobrious epithets that the unwary and the unthink¬ 
ing are too apt to indulge in. 

My motto is,—“ the noblest motive is the public good.” 
As old maids and bachelors are certainly a portion of the pub¬ 
lic, my motive is to render that portion some good, by laying 
their case more clearly and fairly before the public than it has 
hitherto been ;—to show the sunny as well as the shadowy 
aide of their characters ;—“ to hold the mirror up to nature y* 
-and,ia short, to “ nothing extenuate, or aught set down 
in malicebut to show both maids and bachelors in their 
true characters, as they really and undisguisedly are. 

Having premised thus much, I shall, to make out my first 
paper, avail myself of the communications of two of my cor¬ 
respondents. The first is a very true and forcibly drawn cha¬ 
racteristic portraiture of 

ELIZA, A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

If a female lives to the age of thirty years unmarried, the 
world in general honours her with the appellation of old 
maid. This is, by almost every one, thought as a reproach,' 
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without considering whether there may not be reasons which 
have obliged her to remain single, proceeding sometimes from 
prudence— sometimes from disappointment. 

Eliza D-is arrived at the period above stated; she pos¬ 

sesses great natural sense, and has a mind formed for friend¬ 
ship and society; she sympathises with the distresses, and 
feels the woes incident to humanity. Being bred up m the 
paths of domestic economy, she is a perfect pattern of pru¬ 
dence and frugality. But, although she is careful, still she 
is disinterested, and would scorn a state of servile depen¬ 
dence ; she is truly pious and benevolent, and her hand is 
ever open to those whom providence has placed in so low a 
itate as to depend for support on the chanty of their fellow 
creatures. 

She is sprung from a numerous family, and wisely prefers 
a maintenance from her own industry, to living at home in 
plenty and ease, with a father who is both able and willing to 
provide for her. Thus, like the prudent ant, she takes care 
against the time of need ; and, should providence so order it, 
that her father should leave this life, she can genteelly support 
herself without becoming a burden to her friends and relations. 

Can a woman like this be doomed not to enioy the plea¬ 
sures of the married state 1 Can a female like her be neglected ? 
Wo, I should think it was impossible; for her character, in 
almost every respect, is truly amiable, and worthy of imita¬ 
tion ; yet she has some faults, some few imperfections, which 
rather cast a shade over her bright qualifications. The purest 
of beings are not without—the most upright of mankind are 
liable to—error. 

When she praises, it is with all the sincerity of a friend; 
but when she reproves, it is with all the bitterness of an enemy; 
and, because she is honest enough to tell any one of their 
faults to their face, she thinks she is entitled to speak against 
them behind their backs. This is not acting witn the gene¬ 
rosity that is expected from a person of so liberal a mind as 
Eliza :*it is generous to be silent, when the name of any one 
is brought up; for if we cannot say any thing to their praise, 
not strive to depreciate them in the opinion of others. 
Peiw$io:n is not the lot of humanity ; mankind may endea- 
v <jm act right, but, alas! how far short do their endeavours 
fatf^Di the i ules of reason and religion! 

m 2 
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The reason of her remaining single I do not profess to 
know, but should judge, that merit like hers could'not have 
been neglected. If it does proceed from neglect, blush, ye 
men, and revere those virtues which you deserve not to pos¬ 
sess. But that, I dare say, is not the case; her amiable 
qualities would shine, even in the lowest abyss of obscurity. 
But it may proceed from prudence; her careful temper, per¬ 
haps, woula shudder at the prospect of future wants, and 
thinks she may live better and more comfortably by herself 
than in the bands of the hymeneal state. 

Disappointed she may be "supposed to have been; but, 
as I know not the history of her life, I cannot pretend to say; 
I can only write from that which falls under my immediate 
observation ; she appears to me to possess many qualifications 
that would render the connubial state permanently happy, 
and which now delight the small circle of friends who have 
the happiness of her acquaintance. L. £. 

[I beg to say I think my correspondent is wrong in the con¬ 
clusion to which he has come regarding “ Eliza.” I feel 
no doubt but that she has been neglected by the sterner sex, 
though her own prudence and good sense tells her not to let 
her unmerited neglect create those peevish and fretful habits 
that too generally evince themselves in those who, like 
herself, are doomed, or apparently doomed, to a life of 
celibacy.— Ccelebs.] 

OLD MAIDS AND MARRIED WOMEN CONSIDERED. 

There is no part of the human creation more talked of, 
laughed at, and quizzed, than old maids ; 1 will not say 
shunned, for, generally speaking, they are sought after either 
to afford amusement to a quizzing party, for their grave looks, 
precise dress, and stately manners, or made a convenience of 
to their friends and relatives; if they want to leave home, 
and their spoiled unruly children, it is only send for aunt or 
sister Dorothea; she has nothing else to do, and she’ll mar 
nage the house and children while we are away. Of coqflfe 
this unfortunate aunt, or sister, won’t mind the noise 
bulent children, and the torment of servants. She can 
engagements to fulfil—no independent feelings of her Oftte* 
that raises her superior to being made a convenience 
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every occasion the married lady may think proper to refer to 
her for. These same married ladies think it a branch of their 
prerogative to send for Dorothea on any or every • occasion 
they may require, either to serve out the caudle, when she 
thinks proper to add to his majesty’s subjects, or make tea for 
her company at the christening. I do not mean to condemn 
these monopolisers for exacting what they may think their 
dues, but I most sincerely condemn sister Dorothea for sub¬ 
mitting, though they may be considered fit for nothing else in 
this world ; and a certain philosopher asserts that, even in the 
next, they are to nurse in the Asphodel Fields all the young 
children who die before they can walk. Enviable employment! 
and, as 1 have expatiated on a part of their miseries, I may say 
martyrdom, let me ask if, with all their ills, there are not 
many married ladies who would gladly exchange their lot for 
that of an old maid. There are old maids from choice, and 
some from necessity; I will think there are very few of the 
latter: the former I must think, though I’m sure to be con¬ 
demned for it, the wisest part of the creation. It is supposed 
that females ought to marry for protection : I admit it; but 
do they always find that protection a sensible and sensitive 
female requires 1 The name of husband ought to be synoni- 
mous with every thing that is kind and good. In a few in¬ 
stances such are to be met with, but how many blanks are 
drawn to one prize! it is the nearest and dearest tie upon 
earth, and ought to be the most sacred. Conceive a young 
female marrying in early life, and placing all her affections 
on a man who appears every way deserving of it, and who 
returns her love with all the ardour it is possible for man to 
tpMnr, studying her every look and action, and granting her 
wish, ere it is formed. What a delightful feeling—what in¬ 
toxicating bliss ! she fancies herself in Elysium. Poor thing ! 
it may 1x3 so for a few years, but it will not last. Nature hath 
formed man of fickleness, and, of late, she finds that affec¬ 
tions are fading—that man tires of the dull monotony of home. 
How mortifying to her feelings to know he seeks for enjoy¬ 
ment in society less pleasing, and often less pure, than her 
own ;—that a new face, though ever so plain, has more at¬ 
tractions ; and how many must own this fatal truth. Then 
comes the trial: cooled affection is the first feeling that blights 
her hopes ; then indifference, and a total unconcern for her 
m 3 
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happiness, her amusements, and almost her comforts. The 
die is cast—she loves but him—she cannot change, and mi* 
sery is at her heart’s core ; yet the fascination seems so strong, 
that, like a shipwrecked mariner, she clings to the last smile 
or show of kindness for hope : had she never married, she 
would not have been the sport of man’s caprice. Tis only 
to bear a few shafts of satire, at setting out in life, with calm 
philosophy (for the arrows will rebound on the archer,) to 
escape the overpowering storm of man’s unbending passion 
and overruling will. Why should not woman equally assert 
her free will ? is she not to be allowed feelings iof eouality, 
and, oftentimes, of superiority! No ; she may feel indignant 
at man’s power, and sigh under his tyrannical yoke, but she 
must not show it. He may roam at large, and smile with the 
gay, and flirt with the forward, and return to his home with 
the kiss of unlawful affection yet warm on his lip; or smart¬ 
ing under the pan^s of a neglected appointment from some 
courtezan, more vanablein his love than himself, and his poor 
wife must still receive him with smiles, or else the thunder erf* 
his voice and the blackness of his frowns would annihilate 
her; her caresses are nauseous, her very kiss is sickening— 
they have been felt too often. Oh, man ! why was woman 
formed to love thee ? or why were her feelings made so fine to 
feel so acutely thy neglect 1 The thanks, I suppose, are duo < 
to our mother Eve, who, thinking to astonish thee with her 
superior knowledge, paid so dearly for the lesson ; but I will 
disappoint her yet, and though I may not have lived long 
enough in the world to be put on the list of old maids at pre¬ 
sent, yet T have lived too long to feel l could not brook man's 
indifference, or survive decayed affection ; therefore it is my 
intention to add to that independent society of old maids, and 
1 hope I shall not incur the ill will of my friends, or the cha¬ 
racter of being precise, formal, forbidding, cross, or peevish ; 
and I think 1 can bear the sneers I may have from my own 
sex, and the animadversions of the other, of—poor thing! 
she could get no one to have her. Psyche. 

[I need not tell my readers that my fair correspondent. 
Psyche, is a satirist, and that the foregoing paper is merely a 
specimen of her attic wit. I have not the pleasure of Psyche’s 
acquaintance, but I feel assured that she has no more wph 
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for the enviable distinction of “ old maid,’' than I have for 
that of “ old bachelor.” I intended making a few remarks 
on Psyche’s communication, but my limits will not permit me. 
In some future paper, however, I may put my purpose into 
practice. For tne present I bid her and my readers farewell. 

C(ELEBS THB YoUNOEB. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF HOME. 

Can I forget my father’s cot 
That snug delightful pleasant spot 1 
Can I forget the meadows green, 

My favorite walks where oft I’ve been I 
No, never. 

Can I forget the mountain’s height 
From whence I’ve look’d with dizzy sight 1 
Can I forget the fearful dell, 

Scenes I in childhood lov’d so well 1 

No, never. 

Can I forget the beacon rude, 

A refuge from the storm so loud I 
Can I forget the ivy’d tree, 

That oft has kindly shelter’d me 1 

No, never. 

Can I forget that house of prayer 
To which so oft I would repair ? 

Can I forget that holy ground, 

Where mother’s tombstone may be found 1 
No, never. 

Can I forget the young, the old, 

Who now are motionless and cold! 

Can I forget those friends asleep, 

For whom fond memory bids me weep 1 
No, never. 

Can I forget whilst pulse doth beat. 

. h Or whilst my reason holds its seat 1 

' ' Can I forget, where’er I roam, 

The scenes and friend* I left at home ? 

, ^0, never. 

Angel-street, Sheffield. T. R. 
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" JUST TO STARTLE HER A LITTLE.** 

Few thing can be more cruel, or attended with more fatal 
consequences, than that of trifling with the fears of timid per¬ 
sons. There are on record many instances of men, whose 
courage had been tried in the field of battle, yet have yielded 
to the greatest terror, in consequence of some silly prank 
being played upon them, such as a prophetic and dismal sen¬ 
tence being written on the walls of their apartment with phos¬ 
phorus, which is not to be seen till the candle is extinguished. 

I have been led to make these remarks from hearing a much 
beloved friend relate how severely she had suffered, in conse¬ 
quence of a foolery of this kind some time since. This lady, 
from a naturally delicate constitution, and a highly nervous 
temperament, is at all times an improper person on whom to 
try one of these very witty experiments ; and the state of her 
health, at the period to which I allude, ought to have pro¬ 
tected her from every alarm of the kind. She was busy in 
her apartment, and did hot hear approaching footsteps, which 
were, however, sufficiently guarded ; and, on opening the 
door suddenly to descend to the parlour, an object presented 
itself to her terrified gaze, so horrible, that, retreating to her 
bed-room, she fainted away. On her recovery, she found 
herself supported in the trembling arms of a youth, her bro¬ 
ther ; she closed her eyes, fearing to encounter the shocking 
spectre again ; when, with many expressions of regret, he as¬ 
sured her that he had been the cause of her alarm ;—that, 
seeing a monstrous looking mask in a shop window, he had 
purchased it, and coming home, put it on, and stole softly to 
the door of her apartment “ just to startle her a little,” to 
use his ow r n words ; but without the most remote intention or 
belief that it would alarm her so seriously. The youth bought 
a lesson from experience, that he will probably not speedily 
forget, since the life of an amiable and beloved sister was for 
a long time despaired of; nor can he recollect the circum¬ 
stance now, without shuddering at the idea of how fatal the 
consequences of his folly might have been. 

_ 

EPIGRAM. TO A MISER. 

Thou savest gold, yel? art of time so poor. 

Thou canst not ada one moment to thy store. 

J. R.P. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD HAND. 

Continued from page 83. 

“ The daughter was about eighteen years of age, and of form 
and features as lovely as one of the pictured Houris of Para¬ 
dise. Joined to the attractions of her person, she had a 
fortune equal to that of any other merchant’s daughter in the 
metropolis. - It is not then to be wondered at that her hand 
should have been solicited by numerous suitors, which was 
the case. The favoured one, however, was the son and heir 
of an extremely rich copper merchant in Castle Baynard. 
Their loves were mutual, and their parents coincided in the 
forthcoming nuptials. If ever there was one pair happier than 
another, it was Emilie Mandeville, and John Deburgh. But 
true happiness is not to be enjoyed in this world: when we 
think the cup is nearest to our Bps, some unforeseen cause 
dashes it farther from us than ever ; as the melancholy end 
of my tale will exemplify. 

“ One evening, the two lovers had been enjoying a walk on 
the banks of the Thames, near Castle Baynaid, talking of 
pleasures, past and present, and of their forthcoming nuptials, 
when they returned to Mandeville’s house, and after saun¬ 
tering in the garden some time, Deburgh was on the point 
of leaving Emilie at her father’s door, when a spectre,—its 
body streaming blood, and of the most ghastly appearance—• 
stood before them in the doorway : its arm was extended, 
and blood was streaming from its wrist, from which the hand 
had been severed. Emilie fainted in her lover’s arms, whilst 
tile apparition, in a hollow sepulchral tone, said, * Deburgh! 
Deburgh! Deburgh! Beware of the ill-gotten wealth of 
the Mandevilles’. What is got of the devil, will not prosper 
m Heaven ! Beware ! beware ! beware !’ With these 
^ords, a cloud of blue smoke enveloped the ghostly orator, 
*nd he sunk in the earth. Deburgh was much too frightened 
to utter a sentence; and had he, of course it would ha\u been 
nseless; for these spiritual messengers never hold converse 
with mortals. 

“ As soon as Deburgh had sufficiently recovered his senses, 
he bore his inanimate and lovely burden into the house, where 
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prompt assistance was instantly given. A surgeon was sent 
tor, and every means applied for the restoration of her senses; 
but it was morning before she opened her eves with any kind 
of reason, and even then it was found evidently much shat¬ 
tered. 

“ After the first shock was over, her parents had the melan¬ 
choly affliction of beholding their only daughter fall into a 
settled state of melancholy delirium, from which she never 
recovered; for, after lingering about six months, she shook 
off this mortal existence for one far more pure and lasting. 
The crimes of her father she cannot be accountable for, and 
doubtless she is now a habitant of that sphere which the 
pure and the penitent can alone hope for. May she there 
enjoy that happiness which was denied her here. 

“ What became of John Deburgh is unknown; after Emi- 
lie’s death, he disappeared ; and no one knew how or whither. 
It is believed that, as all his hopes of happiness centered in 
his marriage with Emilie, when he found those hopes blasted, 
he left his country* and fled to other climes and other scenes, 
in the hope of dissipating the direful calamity that had be¬ 
fallen him. 

“ Of the Mandevilles little is now known. They live in 
another part of the metropolis, a retired and recluse kind of 
life, gloomy and miserable for the past, and scarcely daring 
to hope for the future.” 

Here the chronicler closes his mysterious story; with the 
exception of some lemarks tending to prove the truth of his 
narrative. 

There are several other papers relating to this curious 
affair, the only one of which, of any importance, is “ A true 
statement of the causes which led to the strange relations 
connected with a house in St. Bridget's precinct, denominated, 
by vulgar prejudice, ‘ The House of the dead Hand,* by 
John Charke, Surgeon.” Of this remarkable manuscript 
the following is a brief summary. 

“ There have been many strange relations afloat throughout 
the country, arising out of a very trivial cause, and connecting 
themselves with a certain house, near St. Bridget’s church, in 
this precinct, and formerly in the habitation of a jeweller 
named Mandeville. These relations arose out of the following 
simple fact. 
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44 Being in the practice of surgery, 1 occasionally found it 
necessary, for the prosecution of my own enquiries and the 
study of my pupils, to have anatomical dissections in my 
house, which was not many houses removed from that of 
Mandeville. The only way we had to practice, was by pur¬ 
chasing parts of a body from a man who supplied various 
surgeons with them. One evening, a student of mine was 
returning from this man’s house, with a dead hand in his 
handkerchief, when accidentally he let it drop: this was 
perceived by some persons; he instantly snatched up the 
hand, and endeavoured to escape with it; but, being pursued 
by the people who had seen him, and fearful of encountering 
them with the hand in question, he threw it over the garden 
wall of Mandeville's house. This he had no need to have 


done, for be outlied his pursuers, and reached home unper¬ 
ceived. The next morning, the maid servant found the 
hand, and the thing was magnified in a short time into a thou¬ 
sand various deceptions tales, arising out of the extreme 
credulity -and superstition of the people. A murder had been 
committed, and the house was haunted. This was echoed in 
all quarters, and to such an extent, that no one to this day 
has been found to occupy the house. 

“ Although entirely innocent, and free from all blame, the 
evil reports preyed so much upon the Mandevilles, that they* 
lived a much more recluse life than heretofore, and this led to 
the numerous reports of their footsteps being haunted, and 
consequently of their house being haunted also. 

“ Of the circumstances connected with Mandeville’s daughter 
and John Deburgh, I know the following to be the case, for 
I attended her during her illness. 

r ‘ John Deburgh paid his addresses to her for some time, and 
with such success that, although her hand was solicited by 
many, he entirely gained possession of her heart. He fre¬ 
quently urged her to an illicit intercourse, under some frivolous 
or groundless pretence, but which she as resolutely repelled. 
At length he had decided with her on the day of marriage ; a 
short time previous to which, she received an anonymous 
letter, stating that John Deburgh had married, during a 
short sojourn in Flanders. This was a sad shock to Emilie, 
who, however, gave little credit to the tale, thinking it a mere 
idle and splenetic trick of some unsuccessful wooer. She, 
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however, resolved on mentioning it to Deburgh, which she 
accordingly did. At first he denied the thing altogether, 
then he prevaricated, and said he had only made a slight 
promise, which afterwards he renounced. She, however, 
conceiving there was more in the affair than he confessed, 
told him she knew he was married, for that she had proof of 
it; when he left her at her father’s door, and never saw her 
again. It was true that he was married, and it was after- 
wards ascertained that he returned to Flanders to -his wife. 
The object of his baseness to Emilie Mandeville was now 
apparent, but the affection, on her part, had taken too deep 
root to be eradicated easily. His cruelty preyed so much on 
her spirits, that after lingering in a most melancholy and 
delirious condition for about six months, she died, a victim 
to misplaced affection, and a sad warning to her sex. 1 
attended her, and applied every means that physic could be 
resorted to, but in vain. Medicine has but little avail, 
where eithef the heart or the mind are affected ; and in her 
case, both were. 

‘ ‘ The story of the ghost meeting Emilie and Deburgh at the 
door, is a mere invention, arising out of the above circum¬ 
stance. 

‘ ‘ I have thought it proper to leave behind me this clear state¬ 
ment of what I know to be facts. When I am no more, this 
may be given to the world, but not till then. Perhaps I may 
be blamed for this course, but I should have been much more 
than blamed, had it been known that the whole affair ori¬ 
ginated in the bringing a dead hand to my house. Such is 
the credulity of even Londoners, that the mere idea of my 
having a dead hand for dissection, would have deprived me of 
the greater part of my business : so that, for self-preservation, 
I was compelled to silence, however reluctantly.” 

Thus ended this strange though melancholy affair. Like 
all stories of ghosts and haunted houses, if they could be 
sifted as-thoroughly as this has been, they would all be found 
mere delusions of the imagination. As knowledge extends, 
and time dispels the clouds of ignorance that still envelope 
too great a portion of the people, these popular delusions will 
vanish, ana if the foregoing narrative tends to awaken only 
one mind to a true notion of the popular fallacies regarding 
supernatural agency, then the object of the writer of this will 
be effected. 
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THE SEDUCED FEMALE. 

A SENTIMENTAL SKETCH. 

It was a cold and tempestuous night in November, when, 
walking near the Magdalen, in St. George’s Fields, the voice 
of an unfortunate female arrested my attention. “ Yes, poor, 
abandoned Maria,” said she, “ this shall convince my un¬ 
feeling relations that I have a spirit too great to survive the 
loss of my virtue !” 

I hastened to her assistance ; but alas! the fatal phial was 
emptied. She leaned on my arm, and with difficulty reached 
a house just by. Medical aid was immediately procured; 
but every effort failed to counteract its pernicious effects. 

“ O sir,” said she, in a voice scarcely audible, “ would 
to God you had overtaken me a little sooner ! It might have 

prevented this dreadful catastrophe. But the poison-” 

Again she endeavored to speak.—“ O, my father! could 
you now behold your little darling”—Here her voice failed: 
the poison she had taken was of the most violent nature. In 
a few minutes she exclaimed, in great agitation,—“ William! 

faithless youth ! I forgive you-” Her features assumed 

a dreadful convulsive aspect, and in about ten minutes, she 
expired. 

“ Father of mercies!” thought I, “ how mysterious and 
awful are thy ways! If suicide can meet compassion from an 
insulted God, surely it must be the seduced female !” The 
remains of beauty were yet to be traced. Her height Was 
majestic ; her form extremely delicate ; her age appeared to 
be that period of life when the imagination is lively, and 
glowing with all the animation of eighteen. “ Where is the 
villain,” said I, “ who has seduced—who has murdered— 
this lovely female ! Can he have the face—-the heart he has 
not—of a man V* 

Had he been here, to witness this final scene of her he once 
pretended to adore—methinks it would have been more tre¬ 
mendous than an earthquake to his seared conscience.! 

Unfortunate girl! may thy image haunt him, sleeping and 
waking—may every gust of wind that blows reiterate to his 
mind—“ Ruined Maria !” Where are thy parents, unhappy 
fair? W'as it for this that a fond mother so often clasped 
thee to her breast, while the tear of affection trickled fast from 

L. 28. 1. n 
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her eyes ?. Where, too, is thy father, who hath fondled thee 
on his knee, with all the tenderness of paternal love 1 Unna¬ 
tural parents ! thus to cast on an unpitying world the forlorn 
victim of seduction! Could not all the ties of nature induce 
you to draw a veil over your daughter’s misfortunes 1 The 
evening of life will now be clouded with the reflection of not 
having endeavoured to prevent her untimely death. Infamous 
is the wretch who seduced thee, who has caused thy miserable 
exit, and brought sorrow, which no time can heal, on a once 
happy family. Is there a righteous God, who will punish 
iniquity—and shall this escape 1 

J.M. 


THE BEE, THE BUTTERFLY, AND TIIE IIEART’S- 
EASE ; 

OR THE FLIRT’S DECLARATION. 

Hush! listen to that buzzing sound. 

That pass’d me by this minute, 

See, my heart’s-ease fallen to the ground. 

And a hornet’s sting within it. 

The butterfly, in yonder bower 
Of heaven’s own adorning, 

Flew by, nor harm’d my pretty flower, 

Though it kiss’d it in the morning. 

But the hornet’s ponderous wings of gold 
Have bent it from its stem: 

Girls, never marry men who’re old, 

You’ll find it so with them. 

They’re bees, they are not butterflies, 

They’ll crush you with their power, 

They’ll tease you with their jealousies, 

And thwart you every hour. 

Let my love be a butterfly. 

And I his heart’s-ease sweet, 

He’ll rove about, and so will I, 

And kiss whene’er we meet. 

Creoi.a. 
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THE MERCANTILE MARRIAGE. 

A Merchant, originally of Liverpool, having acquired a 
great fortune in one of the West India Islands, concluded 
that he could not be happy in the enjoyment of it, unless he 
shared it with a woman of merit; and knowing none to his 
fancy, he resolved to write to a worthy correspondent of his in 
Liverpool. He knew no other style than that he used in his 
trade, therefore treating of affairs of love as he did his bu¬ 
siness, after giving his friend in a letter several comihissions, 
and reserving this lor the last, he went on thus.— 

“ Item—Seeing that I have taken a resolution to marry, 
and that I do not find a suitable match for me here, do not 
foil to send by next ship bound hither, a young woman of the 
qualifications and form following:—As for a portion, I 
demand none : let her be of an honest family, between twenty 
and twenty-five years of age, of a middle stature and well 
proportioned, her face agreeable, her temper mild, her.cha¬ 
racter blameless, her health good, and her constitution strong 
enough to bear the change of the climate, that there may be 
no occasion to look out for a second, through lack of the first 
*oon after she comes to hand, which must be provided against 
as much as possible, considering the great distance and the 
dangers of the sea. If she arrives heie, conditioned as above 
said, with the present letter indorsed by you. or at least an at¬ 
tested copy thereof, that there may be no mistake or imposition, 
I hereby oblige and engage myself to satisfy the said letter, 
by marrying the bearer at fifteen days’ sight. In witness 
whereof I subscribe this, &c.” 

The correspondent read over and over this odd article, 
which put the future spouse on the same footing with the 
tales of goods he was to send to his friend; and, after ad¬ 
miring the prudent exactness of the West Indian, and his 
laconic style in enumerating the qualifications which he 
insisted on, he endeavoured to serve him to his mind; and, 
after many enquiries, he judged he had found a lady fit for 
bis purpose, in a young person of reputable family but no 
fortune, of good humour and a polite education, well-shaped 
and more than tolerably handsome. He made the proposal 
*° her as his friend had directed ; and the young gentle¬ 
woman, who had no subsistence but from a cross old aunt, 
n 2 
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who gave her a great deal of uneasiness, accepted it. A ship 
bound for the island was then fitting at Liverpool, the gen¬ 
tlewoman went on board the same, together with the bales of 
goods, being well provided with all necessaries, and particu¬ 
larly with a certificate in due form, and indorsed by the cor¬ 
respondent. She was also included in the invoice, the last 
article of which ran thus.— 

“Item.—A young gentlewoman of twenty-five years of 
age, of the quality ana shape, and conditioned as per order, 
as appears by the affidavits and certificates she has to 
produce.” 

The writings which were thought necessary for so exact a 
man as her future husband, were, an extract of the parish 
register ; a certificate of her character, signed by the curate ; 
an attestation of her neighbours, setting forth that she had 
for the space of three years lived with an old aunt who was 
intolerably peevish, 'and had not during all that time given 
her said aunt the least occasion of complaint: and lastly, the 
goodness of her constitution, by four physicians. Before the 
gentlewoman’s departure, the correspondent sent several 
letters of advice by other ships to his friend, whereby he in¬ 
formed him that per such a ship he should send a young 
woman of such an age, character, condition, &c. in a word, 
such as he desired to marry. The letters of advice, the bales, 
and the gentlewoman, came safe to> port; and the West 
Indian, who happened to be one of the foremost on the pier, 
at the lady’s landing, was charmed to see a handsome person, 
who, having heard him called by his name, told him : “ Sir, 
I have a bill of exchange upon you, and you know it is not 
usual for people to carry a great deal of money about them in 
such a long voyage as I have now made. I beg the favour 
you will be pleased to pay it.” At the same time showing* his 
correspondent’s letter; on the back of which was written, 
“ The bearer of this is the spouse you ordered me to send you.” 
“ Ah, madam ! ” said the West Indian, “ I never yet suffered 
my bills to be protested ; and I assure you this shall not be the 
first. I shall reckon myself the most fortunate of all men, if 
you allow me to discharge it.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied she, “ and the more willingly, since I 
am apprised of your character. We had several persons of 
honour on board, who knew you very well, and who during my 
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passage, answered all die questions I asked them concerning 
you in so advantageous a manner, that it has raised in me a 
perfect esteem for you.” 

The first interview was in a few days after followed by the 
nuptials, which were very magnificent, and the new-married 
couple were very well satisfied with their happy union, made 
by a bill of exchange. 


POWER OF BEAUTY. 

Aga Ibrahim had been a great trafficker in the slaves, male 
and female, which the army of Aga Mahomed brought from 
Georgia, in his irruption into that country in 1797. He had 
retained one in his own family, of which he appeared doat- 
ingly fond. The more wine he took, the more he spoke of his 
favourite Marianne. “ I have often,” said he, “ offered to 
marry her, if she would only become a Mahomedan—but all 
in vain; and really, when she is on her knees praying before 
her cross, or chanting hymns to the Virgin Mary, she looks 
so beautiful, and sings so sweetly, that 1 have twenty times 
been tempted to turn Christian myself.—Besides, I can hardly 
think of Paradise as delightful without Marianne. 


MARY. 

A BALLAD BY PERCV NORTH. 

Whilst others sell their love for gain, 
And others their love vary, 

Still this shall be my constant strain. 
To only love thee, Mary. 

Within my cottage in the vale, 

Our hour’s shall ne’er grow weary, 
And love shall breathe in every gale 
That wafts around us, Mary. 

Then tarry not such balmy bliss, 

Nor let time pass so dreary. 

My only heaven on earth is this. 

To dwell with thee, my Mary. 


n 3 
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FATAL MASQUERADE. 

Charles VI. King of France, was of so gloomy and me¬ 
lancholy a disposition, that all the courtiers strove to outdo 
each other, in contriving means to amuse him. Nothing 
was to be seen at court, but concerts, balls, tilting, and the 
like—in short, every day was distinguished by some new 
diversion. Queen Blanche gave a ball at her hotel, in the 
suburb of Marceau. 

Hongrimen de Jansey, the King’s Master of the Horse, 
invented a masquerade, representing savages and wild men, 
whose habits were of linen, upon which very fine tow was 
fixed with pitch to imitate hair. This uncouth kind of dress 
appeared very agreeable in those unpolished times, and was 
so much boasted of at court, that the king demanded a suit, 
with which he was so much pleased, that he determined to be 

E resent at the masquerade. It was then settled, that the 
ing, dressed like a savage, should enter the ball room, 
holding five other savages m chains, which accordingly was 
executed. When the savages had entered, the king loosened 
them that they might dance, and seated himself on the knee 
of the Duchess of Berry, who was extremely beautiful. At 
this instant, the Duke of Orleans arrived, who, astonished 
at any person taking 30 great a liberty with the Duchess of 
Berry, ordered his pages to bring a flambeaux, in order that 
he might discover who this mask was. One of the pages 
having held his torch too near the savages who were dancing, 
set fire to their dresses, which being made of combustible 
materials, were instantly in flames: the musicians ceased, 
and nothing was heard but the most lamentable cries; one 
among the sufferers so far forgot his own distress, as to cry— 
* Save the King.’ The Duchess of Berry, suspecting mat 
he was the person who sat on her knees, covered him with 
her robe, and saved his habit from catching fire. All the 
noblemen who were in the savages’ dress, were burnt to death 
except one, who, recollecting that he had seen, not far off, 
a large tub of water, ran and threw himself into it. This 
unhappy news was soon spread throughout Paris. 

The people, who loved their king, believing that he was 
dead, uttered the most sorrowful lamentations; but Charles, 

in order to satisfy them, mounted on horseback, next day, 
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went, accompanied by a great number of gentlemen, to 
return thanks to God, at the church of Notre Dame. He 
caused the house where the accident happened, to be rased 
with the ground, and founded the chapel of Orleans, in the 
church of the Celestines, to pray for tne souls of those who 
perished by this catastrophe. 

The danger to which the king had been exposed, effected 
his brain; he imagined he had phantoms or precipices, con¬ 
tinually before his eyes; in short, from that time till his death, 
he continued in a melancholy and languishing condition. 
This event happened in the year 1393. 


THE EYE NOT THE EAR. 

AN EPIGRAM. 

Though goldsmiths pierce young ladies’ ears for rings, 
Hearts are not pierced by these mechanic springs : 
Wouldst thou reach Myra’s heart, thou hola’st so dear. 
Send thy love through her eye and not her ear. 

J.R.P. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in the Engravings. 

Dinner-Party Dress. —A dress of pink satin, with a 
border of gauze, the same colour, bouiilone; over which puck¬ 
ering is a satin ornament, consisting of foliage, in stars. The 
body plain, with a broad falling tucker of blond. Sleeves 
short, and very full. Turban, a la Fantasia; one side of 
white gauze and silver lama ; the other of pink satin. The 
ear-pendants of fine pear-pearls. 

Home Costume. —A pelisse-dress of etherial-blue gros de 
Naples, faced and bordered with a plain bias fold. The body 
partly en blouse; the sash of the same material and colour as 
the dress, tied in front, with long and broad ends. Short 
sleeves, en ballon; over which are long transparent white 
sleeves of book-muslin. The throat encircled by a triple frill of 
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lace. Cap of blond, with bouquets of Bengal roses, and bows 
of ribbon lying on the hair, with floating strings of the same. 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

It is requisite for a lady to be in possession of a very large 
fortune who is very often engaged in fashionable parties, to 
appear every different time in a new costume : we have, how¬ 
ever, seen ladies, by no means scantily portioned, distin¬ 
guished by their gowns and turbans; while the reiterated 
scenes of nightly assemblies have given to their persons, as 
well as to their dress, a fatigued and worn-out appearance. 
On the contrary, we find many charming females who, though 
not seen everywhere, mingle very frequently in the resorts of 
fashion’s most distinguished votaries. Their dresses are mark¬ 
ed by elegance and novelty, whether in the public walks, at 
the different morning exhibitions, at the public spectacles,— 
the concert, the dress dinner-party, and the evening rout. 

We had the advantage, a very few evenings ago, of being 
present at a very splendid evening party at the court end of 
the town ; and of beholding many very distinguished females 
arrayed in all the elegance of modern costume : we shall cite 
a few of the dresses, which appeared to us as the most at¬ 
tractive and fashionable. 

One lady was splendidly attired in a dres6 of costly white 
lace, over celestial blue satin. Another wore a dress of tulle , 
over white, superbly trimmed nearly as high as die knee, with 
rows of pink satin en serpentine, which ascended in points up 
the front of the skirt. The body was made with a stomacher, 
and lightly ornamented with white and pink satin, in double 
rouleaux, placed horizontally; the sleeves were of tulle, short 
and very full. Another lady, taller and of a more showy, 
though not so beautiful a figure, as her we last mentioned, 
had a tulle dress over white satin, with two flounces, headed 
by rouleaux of white and scarlet satin entwined: from her 
sash depended four long ends in front, all of different colours, 
—scarlet, blue, white, and amber. As there was much 
quadrilling, those ladies appeared to most advantage, who 
had their dresses most lightly ornamented ; and the pretty In¬ 
dian taffeties of bright oriental red, chequered in hair stripes 
of black, made low, with long white sleeves of tulle, seemed 
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to “ trip on the light fantastic toe” entirely at their ease, 
without fear of tearing their dresses, or entangling them in 
those of othera. Half dres$ is distinguished by silks of a dark 
colour, with a falling tucker of blond round the bust; and the 
home dress is made partially high, and very much in the form 
of the pelisse robe, except that it buttons behind. Coloured 
chintzes, for the breakfast table, seem most in request; the 
ground is often green, with a pattern of variegated flowers 
running over it: we found these dresses peculiarly beautiful, 
and quite cheering in their appearance, especially as the open¬ 
ing of spring was so delightfully mild at its commencement, 
at the latter part of March. 

The head-dresses, at the party we mentioned above, were 
some of them superb; one lady had a very splendid set of 
jewellery in brilliants ; those which formed the diadem on her 
dark hair were supremely fine; and her bracelets, brooch, 
and necklace, were also of the finest water. Some younger 
ladies had very beautiful ornamental combs of wrought gold ; 
others, large wreaths, encircling their heads, but placed ob¬ 
liquely, of full blown red roses, without foliage: we are sorry 
to say that silver ribbons are yet worn in the hair; we had 
hopes of seeing them done away with ; they are very unbe¬ 
coming to the complexion, and, notwithstanding their bearing 
a high price, they look extremely paltry: flowers, either in 
detached bouquets, large single flowers, or wreaths, always 
look well on the young. Matrons, and ladies arrived at a 
certain age, wear caps of the cornettekind, of lace, and India 
muslin, blond, or gauze, according to the time of day; and 
also according to the style of dress they are to designate, they 
are ornamented either with large bows of coloured gauze rib¬ 
bon, or with flowers. In the dress hats, turban caps, and berets, 
there have been no alterations since last month. The very 
high method of dressing the hair” is on the decline; and no 
lady looks at all conspicuous when she wears it low, and with 
a becoming and easy negligence : it is expected, as the spring 
advances, that the thickly clustered curls will give place to 
the hair being parted from the forehead, smoothly, and the 
curls not to commence till they approach the lower part of the 
temples, and then to be more in the ringlet style, than those 
heavy, stiff, buckle curls, worn for some time • this is an im¬ 
provement much to br^vished for. 
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Black velvet bonnets are likely to continue in favour till 
about the middle of Apiil: we see some now in the public 
walks, which are enlivened by short white marabouts, playing 
in various directions. It is expected that, as the spring ad¬ 
vances, bonnets of corn-dower blue will be much in favour; 
but there is little decided on that part of dress at present. 
Silk bonnets are certainly the most elegant of any that are 
worn in the spring and autumnal season ; it is not likely that 
any thing new in the shape of leghorn or straw will yet be 
seen. The morning bonnet is closer than it was, and is more 
in the becoming cottage form : a broad blond is often placed 
at the edge of the brim, and this kind of bonnet is ofteuer of 
satin, or gros de Naples, than of velvet, though lined and 
trimmed with the latter article; but, with the exception of 
one of straw-coloured satin, with white blond, as a carriage 
morning bonnet, and another of light brown for the prome¬ 
nade, they still continue to be invariably black. 

Pelisses of a very beautiful colour, between gold and fawn, 
have been seen on two or three females of distinguished taste 
and fashion they were charmingly made, and ornamented 
up the front with chevrons, and a row of buttons set very close 
together, seemed to fasten the pelisse down the front of the 
skirt; but only seemed so to do, for the dress fastened behind. 
Claret-coloured pelisses of this kind are worn ; and often re¬ 
tained as a half-dress when the weather is chill; the out¬ 
door addition is a capacious pelerine of black velvet. Next 
in favour to pelisses, for out door costume, is the new shawl, 
called the Thibet shawl; these, though not manufactured 
from the Thibet goat, but really English, are of the most 
soft and beautiful texture; and quite warm enough : their 
patterns and colours are most splendid, and perfectly oriental. 

The most admired colours are Indian red, celestial blue, 
pink, violet, fawn-colour, cameleopard yellow, stone-colour, 
and corn-flower blue. 

Parisian Fashions. 

Opera Dress. — A dress of tulle over amber-coloured 
satin, with a full, broad border, bouillane; over which are 
leaves of yellow satin. Three bouquets of blue convolvuluses, 
with their green foliage, are placed in a triangular manner 
over the border, in front of. the skirt. The body plain, with 
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a Bouffant drapery, a la Sevigne, in the centre of which is a 
convolvulus. The sleeves short, and crossed over in dia¬ 
monds by quillings of blond. The hair arranged in bands 
and bows, surmounted by blond ornaments and blue flowers. 

Evening Dress.— A dress of white tulle over satin, trimmed 
with Joints at' the border in doubled gauze ; between each 
border of these are puffings of celestial blue satin ribbon, edged 
with silver. This trimming is surmounted by separate ro¬ 
settes of the same ribbon, and from the sash round the waist, 
which is, also, the same, depend three ends, which extend and 
fasten to three of the rosettes in front. The body is made 
slightly en gerbe, with a very broad falling tucker of rich blond. 
The sleeves are short and full. The head-dress very high, 
with two birds of Paradise ; one from the summit of the bow 
of hair on the top of the head, the other at its base; the tails 
form an arch on each side ; in front of the head, under these 
birds, is a coronet of turquoise-stones and gold. The ear-rings 
are of the same ; the neck-lace is formed of two rows of gold 
beads, fastened in front with a girandole ornament of turquoise 
stones. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

There is nothing new in the pelisses, though those of gros 
de Naples are generally much worn at this season of the year; 
they still fasten down the front with straps, and small gold 
buckles. Indeed, there is scarce any thing new in out-door 
attire ; all the novelties in fashion at this season, when Paris, 
like London, is crowded with tho e composing the higher 
classes, are chiefly those of grande parure . 

Many hats are seen of rose-coloured gros de Naples, orna¬ 
mented with red and white roses, with green foliage ; the puffs 
of the ribbons with which these hats are trimmed, are of these 
three colours j hats of green silk, both dark and light, are ex¬ 
pected to be much in request this spring; those of the former 
are bound with black velvet, and trimmed with green and black 
ribbons ; the light green hats are ornamented with lilacs, 
violets, and heath in blossom. On dishabille hats are always 
seen demi-veils. A hat of white watered grosde Naples has 
been much admired, ornamented with three distinct bows, 
the ends of which are long and fringed. 
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Berets are sometimes ornamented with seven or eight short 
feathers, and white gauze ribbons, with satin stripes. Chains 
of gold are sometimes wound round the head, and form a 
coijf 'eure for the evening party. Bouquets of fruit and flowers, 
in silver, with gold foliage, constitute a favourite head-dress 
for young ladies in full dress. Others have coronets, or wreaths 
of dowers; and all the combs have very high galleries, in 
open work, through which the hair appears. The borders of 
blond caps are of an immense breadth, and are turned back. 
Dress hats are adorned with seven feathers, placed all round 
the crown, and all of as many different colours. In half dress, 
white crape turbans are often seen without any ornament. The 
flowers worn in caps are generally wild roses, hare-bells, and 
other wild flowers. 

At a very splendid evening party, the ladies were chiefly 
dressed in crape or gauze, with satin bodies; some white, others 
coloured, Tne trimmings of dresses are, for the most part, 
very simple ; some, indeed, are made quite plain. A very 
pretty woman was seen in a dress of tulle, only finished at the 
border by three tucks, with a narrow ribbon of satin at the head 
of each: the corsage, which was of white satin, was laced 
behind. Some young ladies had dresses of rose-coloured 
crape, with a broad satin bias fold, cut in long, and very sharp 
points; they were trimmed with a quilling of narrow blond. 
Ball dresses of blue gauze are much admired ; these dresses 
are also worn at concerts, with the addition of long white 
transparent sleeves. The borders of gowns, for half dress, are 
simply finished by a broad hem ; but this is, at least, a hand’s 
breadth, and well wadded ; it sets out the petticoat, and looks 
best when surmounted by a bias fold, or a flounce. Dresses 
for the evening are much cut away from the shoulders and down 
the back; but are not very low in front. Some new dresses of 
satin, either in rose-colour, or bird of Paradise yellow, have 
been seen, trimmed in a very unique manner; they have three 
rows of the same material quilled, and crossing over each other: 
sometimes the third row is pointed ; that is to say, it has a head 
so arranged that the quillings stand erect, and are separated 
from the other trimming by a cordon of silk. 

The colours most in request are pink, Ponceau , cherry- 
colour, andNakara; pearl-grey, lilac, light green, and Parma 
violet. 
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FOSTER’S TOMB, A SKETCH. 

{^Iost fair readers are, it may be presumed, conversant 
with the scene of the following fragment, it being the stage of 
the great tragedy so pathetically related by Sir Walter Scott, 
in the novel of Kenilworth. 

Cumnor is situated about three miles from Oxford. The 
mansion is destroyed ; but the venerable cruciform church 
adjacent to its site contains the subject of the engraving.] 
’Twas in the midst of spring, the blooming god 
Of day’s sweet beams illuming heaven’s expanse, 

As down he bent him to his airy couch, 

I wandered o’er the site of Cumnor’s 

Famous hall—and thoughts of ancient days 

And deeds then cross’d my mind, which such a scene 

Must needs becalm—Then drew me towards 

The half ruinated temple’s artless porch 

Which ’gainst th’ all devastating hand of time 

Struggles with worsted force, and entering 

Near its antique form, I found a seat 

On that which mark’d perhaps some monk, or warrior § 

t- 28. o 
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Foster’s tomb. 


.Resting place—Sol’s rays reflected seemed to shed 
A partial gleam, as though the holy place 
Called fprth a parting smile.—Then twixt musing 
And fatigue, insensibly, a kind of trance 
Came o’er me, and a form half earthly looking, 

Half angelic, seem’d to glide unseeing 
By me, and in attitude of prayer did kneel 
Before the altar. 

Ere long another of a bolder cast 
Whose radiant front at once pourtray’d 
Truth, virtue, wisdom, love, advanced—Amy! 

In a tone so fraught with gentleness of soul, 

As seem’d to'raise and purify my own, 

1 only heard.—The lovely maid, with one light bound 
V/as instant smiling at his side. 

(To be thus gaz’d upon by one so fair, 

And to experience feelings exquisite 
Enough to tinge my brow with glow like his. 

Were worth an age of pilgrimage and toil—) 

They vanished ; and as I sought again to feast 
Mine eyes with sight of scene so bless’d, it seem’d 
To darken round, and I beheld approach 
A wasted shape, that look’d a solemn mockery 
Of man.—“ Mortal,” in a voice he cried, 

As though ’twere misery’s exclusive tongue, 

“ This is the miser Foster’s tomb, behold ! 

The last sad melancholy wreck of wealth. 

*Tis all that grasping parsimony could heap 
Condensed. Tis all that honor, virtue, truth. 

Subverted could obtain. Thus do riches 
Ill acquired, but serve to pay the price of 
Publishingvtheir guilt, and to posterity 
Hand down instead of fame a monument 
Of sins, which well it would be were forgot.” 

He disappeared—I roused, and Amy’s wrongs. 

And Leicester’s grief, Tresilian’s cares. 

And poor old Robsart’s woes then cross’d my breast, 

I look’d around for monuments that might 
Record their virtues ; but alas! too oft 
The world’s resemblance, vice was high emblazoned 
While virtue sunk unheeded to oblivion. 

Oxoniensis. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 

BY LADY PENNINGTON. 

[The following admirable precepts from the pen of this un¬ 
fortunate lady are what all young women ought to be familiar 
with. If every female would only look scrupulously into 
the character, disposition, and means, of a young man, before 
they give up possession of both hand and heart, we should not 
hear of so many unhappy marriages, nor of so much vice and 
wickedness in the world. Most earnestly do we entreat our 
young readers to peruse the following with more than ordinary 
care, to well digest its meaning, and, as far as possible, to 
act to the very letter of it; by which we are sure many may 
be saved from irretrievable ruin and misery.— Ed.] 

Few people are capable of friendship, and still fewer have 
all the qualifications one would choose in a friend ; the funda¬ 
mental point is a virtuous disposition ; but to that should be 
added, a good understanding, solid judgment, sweetness of 
temper, steadiness of mind, freedom of behaviour, and since¬ 
rity of heart. Seldom as these are to be found united, never 
make a bosom friend of one greatly deficient in either. Be 
slow in contracting friendship, and invariably constant in main¬ 
taining it. Expect not many friends, but think yourself hap¬ 
py, if, through life, you meet with one or two who deserve 
that name, and have all the requisites for so valuable a rela¬ 
tion. This may justly be deemed the highest blessing of mor¬ 
tality : uninterrupted health has the general voice ; but, in 
my opinion, such a friendship as much deserves the preference, 
as the mental pleasures, both in nature and degree, exceed 
the corporeal. The weaknesses, the pains of the body, may 
be inexpressibly alleviated by the conversation of a person, by 
affection endeared—by reason approved, whose tender sym¬ 
pathy partakes your afflictions ana shares your enjoyments,— 
who is steady in the correction, but mild in the reproof of your 
faults: like a guardian angel, ever watchful to warn you of 
unforeseen danger, and, by timely admonitions, to prevent 
the mistakes incident to human frailty, and to self-partiality : 
this is the true office of friendship. With such a friend, no 
state of life can be absolutely unhappy; but, destitute of some 
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such connection, heaven has so formed our natures for this in¬ 
timate society, that, amidst the affluence of fortune, and in the 
flow of uninterrupted health, there will be an aching void in 
the solitary breast, which can never otherwise know a pleni¬ 
tude of happiness. Should the supreme disposer of all events 
bestow on you this superlative gift, to such a friend, let your 
heart be ever unreservedly opened. Conceal no secret 
thought,—disguise no latent weakness ; but bare your bosom 
to the faithful probe of honest friendship, and shrink not, 
though it smart beneath the touch ; nor with tenacious pride 
dislike the person who freely dares to condemn some favourite 
foible; but, ever open to conviction, hear with attention, and 
Teceive with gratitude, the kind reproof which flows from ten¬ 
derness. When sensible of a fault, be ingenuous in the con¬ 
fession, and sincere and steady in the correction of it. 

Happy is her lot, who, in a husband, finds this invaluable 
friend! Yet, so great is the hazard, so disproportioned the 
chances, that I could almost wish the dangerous die was never 
fo be thrown for any of you: but, as most probably it may, let 
tne conjure you, my dear girls, if ever any of you take this 
most important step in life, to proceed with the utmost care 
and with deliberate circumspection. In fortune and family 
it is the sole province of your father to direct; he certainly has 
always an undoubted right to a negative voice, though not to 
a compulsive one. As a child is very justifiable in the refusal 
of her hand, even to the absolute command of a father, where 
her heart cannot^go with it, so is she extremely culpable, in 
giving it contrary to his approbation. 

The chief point to be regarded, in the choice of a companion 
for life, is a really virtuous principle, and unaffected goodness 
of heart; without this, you will be continually shocked by 
indecency, and pained by impiety. So numerous have been 
the unhappy victims to the ridiculous opinion that “ a re¬ 
formed libertine makes the best husband,” that, did not ex¬ 
perience daily evince the contrary, one would believe it im¬ 
possible for a girl, who has a tolerable degree of common 
understanding, to be made the dupe of so erroneous a position, 
which has not the least shadow of reason for its foundation, 
and which a small share of observation will prove to be false. 
A man, who has been long conversant with the worst sort of 
Women, is very apt to contract a bad opinion of, and a con- 
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tempt for the sex in general: incapable of esteeming any, he 
is suspicious of all: jealous without cause, angry without pro¬ 
vocation, and his own disturbed imagination is a continued 
source’of ill humour : to this is frequently joined a bad habit 
of body, the natural consequence of an irregular life, which 
gives an additional sourness to the temper. What rational 
prospect of happiness can there be with such a companion 1 
and, that this is the general character of those who are called 
reformed rakes, observation will certify ; but, admit there may 
be some exceptions, it is a hazard on which no considerate 
woman would venture the peace of her whole future life. The 
vanity of those girls, who believe themselves capable of work¬ 
ing miracles of this kind, and who give up their persons to 
men of libertine principles, on the wild expectation of reclaim¬ 
ing them, justly deserves the disappointment, which it will 
generally meet with ; for, believe me, a wife is, of all others, 
the least likely to succeed in such an attempt. Be it your 
care to find that virtue in a lover which you must never hope 
to form in a husband. G ood sense and good nature are almost 
equally requisite : if the former be wanting, it will be next to 
impossible for you to esteem the person of whose behaviour you 
may have cause to be ashamed ; and mutual esteem is as ne¬ 
cessary to happiness in the marriage state, as mutual affec¬ 
tion : without the latter, every day will bring with it some 
fresh cause of vexation, till repeated quarrels produce a cold¬ 
ness, which will settle into an irreconcileable aversion, and you 
will become, not only each other’s torment, hut the object of 
contempt to your family and acquaintance. This quality of 
good nature is, of all others, the most difficult to be ascertain¬ 
ed, on account of the general mistake of blending it with good 
humour, as if they were in themselves the same ; whereas, in 
fact, no two principles of action are more essentially different. 
This may require some explanation. By good nature I mean 
that true benevolence which shares in the felicity of all man¬ 
kind, which promotes the satisfaction of eveiy individual with¬ 
in the reach of its ability, which relieves the distressed, com¬ 
forts the afflicted, diffuses blessings, and communicates hap¬ 
piness, as far as its sphere of action can extend; and which, 
in the private scenes of life, will shine conspicuous in the du- 
tiful’.son, in the affectionate husband, the indulgent father, 
the faithful friend, and in the compassionate master, both to 
o 3 
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faan and beast: whilst good humour is nothing more thafi 
a cheerful, pleasing deportment, arising either from a natu¬ 
ral gaiety of mind, or from an affectation of popularity, joined 
to an affability of behaviour, the result of gooa-breeding, and 
from a ready compliance with the taste of every company. 
This kind of mere good humour is, by far, the most striking 
quality; it is frequently mistaken for and complimented with 
me superior name of real good nature. A man, by this spe¬ 
cious appearance, has often acquired that appellation, who, in 
all the actions of his private life, has been a morose, cruel, re¬ 
vengeful, sullen, haughty tyrant. On the contrary, a man of 
a truly benevolent disposition, and formed to promote the hap¬ 
piness of all around him, may sometimes, perhaps, from an ill 
habit of body, an accidental vexation, or from a commendable 
openness of heart, above the meanness of disguise, be guilty of 
little sallies of peevishness, or of ill humour, which may carry 
the appearance of ill nature, and may be unjustly thought to 
proceed from it, by persons who are unacquainted with his 
true character, and who take ill humour and ill nature to be 
synonimous terms, thoOgh in reality they bear not the least 
analogy to each other. In order to form a right judgment, it is 
absolutely necessary to observe this distinction, which will 
effectually secure you from the dangerous error of taking the 
shadow for the substance; an irretrievable mistake, pregnant 
with innumerable consequent evils. 

From what has been said, it plainly appears that the crite¬ 
rion of this amiable virtue is not to be taken from the general 
Opinion; mere good humour being, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, sufficient in this particular to establish the public voice 
in favour of a man utterly devoid of every humane and bene¬ 
volent affection of heart. It is only from the less conspicuous 
scenes of life, the more retired sphere of action, from the art* 
less tenor of domestic conduct, that the real character can, 
with any certainty, be drawn. These, undisguised, proclaim 
the man ; but as they shun the glare of light, nor court the 
noise of popular applause, they pass unnoted, and are seldom 
known tul after an intimate acquaintance : the best method, 
therefore, to avoid deception in this case, is to lay no stress on 
outward appearances, which are too often fallacious, but to 
take the rule of judging from the simple unpolished senti* 
tnents of those, whose dependent connections give them an 
Undeniable certainty; who not only see, but hourly feel, the 
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good or bad effects of that disposition, to which they are sub* 
jected. By this, I mean, that if a man is equally respected, 
esteemed, and beloved by his tenants, by his dependents and 
domestics, from the substantial farmer to the laborious pea¬ 
sant, from the proud steward to the submissive wretch, who, 
thankful for employment, humbly obeys the menial tribe, you 
may justly conclude he has that true good nature, that real be¬ 
nevolence, which delights in communicating felicity, and en¬ 
joys the satisfaction it diffuses ; but if by these he is despised 
and hated, served merely from a principle of fear, devoid of 
affection, which is ever easily discoverable, whatever may be 
his public character, however favourable the general opinion, 
be assured, that his disposition is such as can never be pro¬ 
ductive of domestic happiness. I have been the more parti¬ 
cular on this head, as it is one of the most es ential qualifica¬ 
tions to be regarded, and of all others the most liable to be 
mistaken. Never be prevailed with, my dear, to give your 
hand to a person defective in these material points: secure of 
virtue, of good nature, and understanding, in a husband, you 
may be secure of happiness; without the two former it is un¬ 
attainable, without the latter, in a tolerable degree, it must 
be very imperfect. Remember, however, that infallibility is 
not the property of man, or you may entail disappointment on 
yourself, by expecting what is never to be found. The best 
of men are sometimes inconsistent with themselves ; they are 
liable to be hurried, by sudden starts of passion, into expres¬ 
sions and actions which their cooler reason will condemn; 
they may have some oddities of behaviour—some peculiarities 
of temper; they may be subject to accidental ill humour, 
or to whimsical complaints. Blemishes of this kind often 
shade the brightest character ; but they are never destructive 
of mutual felicity, unless when they are made so by an im¬ 
proper resentment, or by an ill judged opposition. Reason 
can never be heard by passion ; the offer of it tends only to 
inflame the more ; when cooled, and in his usual temper, the 
man of understanding, if he has been wrong, will suggest to 
himself all that could be urged against him. The man of good 
nature will, unupbraided, own his error; contradiction at the 
time is, therefore, wholly unserviceable, and highly impru¬ 
dent ; an after repetition, equally unnecessary and injudiciour • 
Any peculiarities in her temper of behaviour, ought to be prc - 
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perly represented, in the tenderest and most friendly manner ; 
and, if the representation of them be made disci eetly, it will 
generally be well taken ; but if they are so habitual as not 
easily to be altered, strike not too often upon the inharmonious 
string, rather let them pass as if unobserved. Such a cheer¬ 
ful compliance will better cement your union ; and they may 
be made easy to yourself, by reflecting on the superior good 
qualities, by which these trifling faults are so greatly overba¬ 
lanced. You must remember, my dear, these rules are laid 
down, on the supposition of your being united to a person who 
possesses the thiee essential qualifications for happiness before- 
mentioned ; in this case, no farther direction is necessary, but 
th^t you strictly perform the duty of a wife, namely, to love, 
to honour, and obey. The two first articles are a tribute so 
indispensably due to merit, that they must be paid by inclina¬ 
tion ; and they naturally lead to the performance of the last, 
which will not only be an easy but a pleasing task, since no¬ 
thing can ever be enjoined, by such a person, w hich is in itself 
improper; and few' things will, which can with any reason, 
be disagreeable to you. Here should this subject end, were 
it not more than possible for you, after all which has been 
urged, to be led by some inferior motive to the neglect of the 
primary caution, and, either from an opinion too hastily en¬ 
tertained, from an unaccountable partiality, or from the pow¬ 
erful prevalence of persuasion, you may be unfortunately in¬ 
duced to give your hand to a man, whose bod heart, and mo¬ 
rose temper, concealed by a well-practised dissimulation, may 
render every flattering hope of happiness abortive. May hea¬ 
ven, in mercy, guai;d you from this fatal error! Such a com¬ 
panion is the worst of all temporal ills, a deadly potion, which 
embitters every social scene of life, damps every rising joy, 
and banishes that cheerful temper, which alone can give a true 
relish to the blessings of mortality. Most sincerely do I pray 
that this may never be your let! and I hope your prudent cir¬ 
cumspection will be sufficient to guard you from the danger. 

VIRTUE. 

The mind, with virtue’s presence, is a sure 

And safe directress, comfort to secure : 

The vain may laugh, the vicious may deride, 

But with true virtue all the good reside. 

J. R.P. 
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THE BRIGHTEYED BOY, 

BY J. F. PRIOR. 

We know not the value of our possessions till we are deprived id* then. 

A polish’d jewel nature forms 
In human spheres, 

That shines in life’s convulsive storms 
Of sighs and tears : 

The mother wears it on her breast 
With anxious joy; 

And keeps it treasured and carest, 

Her—' Brighteyed boy.’ 

The truth of nature, like the ray. 

The sun imparts. 

Guides the best feelings in the way 
To soften hearts: 

The mother’s love is thus convey'd. 

Lest sin destroy. 

This jewel by affection made, 

• Her—* Brighteyed Boy.’ 

How short this joy of love is given ! 

Hope’s link is broken ! 

The * Brighteyed Boy is call’d to heaven 
A spiritual token: 

His mother’s heart is fond in faith 
Which cannot cloy, 

But whispers, as she prays, and saith— 

* Rest! Brighteyed Boy!’ 


A CAPRICIO. 

BY J. M. LACEY. 

Life’s replete with joy and sorrow. 
Time is ever on the wing, 

Joy to grief may yield to-morrow ; 

Thus, ’tis mine with truth to sing, 
Life’s replete with joy and sorrow. 
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Time is ever on the wing, 

Manhood comes and checks youth’s pleasures ; 
Age infirmity will bring; 

Thus we find, in rapid measures, 

Time is ever on the wing. 

Joy to grief may yield to-morrow. 

Cherish joy, then, while ’tis thine, 

Peaceful moments so you’ll borrow ; 

But remember, whilst they shine, 

Joy to grief may yield to-morrow. 

Thus, ’tis mine with truth to sing, 

Pleasure decks life’s early morning, 

Age will cares and sorrows bring; 

To each friend a gentle warning, 

Thus, ’tis mine with truth to sing. 


LINES 

SUGGESTED ON SEEING THE PICTURE OF A GIRL MUSING 
MOURNFULLV OVER A LETTER AT HER TOILETTE. 

With folded arms, and thoughtful brow 
She gazes on that letter now, 

The characters his hand has traced. 

The words that time has not effaced ; 

They still are there, but where is he 
Who wrote them with his witchery 1 
Who spoke, of deep and bitter grief. 

Of sorrow that had no relief,— 

Of days and hours long since gone,—• 

^ Of young hopes blighted ere begun,— 

Of altered words and looks estranged,— 

Of tones, once kind, to coldness changed,— 

Of present pain, and pleasures past, 

Forgotten since, or scorn’d at last? 

By her they’re still remember’d well, 

Whose eyes, though tearless, sadly dwell 
On these his words of nothingness, 

Mourn’d over, yet not loved the less. 

II. T. 
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RECOLLECTION OF THE MAYPOLE. 

“ Recalling with a sigh 

Dim recollected feelings of the days 

Of youth and early love .' 1 

The church ringers agreed on the Sunday afternoon before 
May day, to consecrate it to an old and delightful recre¬ 
ation. This agreement was soon bruited in the vicinage. 
The fair sex of all ages were inspired with the news, and the 
young, in particular, looked forward to a day which the old 
remembered as the sounds of departed memories, and which 
lived again like the new sun, smiling from behind delicious 
mists. 

Long ere the early stars yielded to brighter influence and 
the orient was streaked with vernal morning, the ringers 
rose from their pillows with contented consciences and traced 
the hedges, vales, and lairs, whitened like twilight, with the 
crisp frost of colder hours, and plucked the flowers and green 
clusters for a decorative recollection round the May Pole, 
which, even in the smiles of a beautiful season, was being 
already prepared by those who could cling like ivy round it’s 
aspiring and tapenng top, with ribbons sent from the lasses 
collections as love-gifts for the merry making and never dying 
Spring of Nature,— 

“ When first the soul of love is sent abroad, 

Warm through the vital air and on the heart 
Harmonious seizes.” 

By the smith’s hammer and asthma-like bellows being still, 
and a muster of rosy faces and bright eyes being near the 
inn, by which the May Pole was standing, it was evident that 
the farmers and tradespeople patronised this amusement; 
and, by the clergyman’s servant being sent by his old mis¬ 
tress, the dowager lady of the village, with offerings in aid of 
May, a congenial exertion augmented the highest authority 
by the alertness shewn and sanctioned with magisterial per¬ 
mission. 

Moreover, a wedding was whispered, and which was 
seen at ten o’clock approaching the church. The bridegroom 
was a shoemaker of the place, known to all; and the bride. 
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a trim, pretty looking bar maid, less refined than Miss Hard- 
castle, or Laetitia Hardy, but more bland than Sally Mags, 
and for a country housewife, more than equal to serve in the 
capacity of Crispinian. As the intended couple passed their 
neighbours houses, the deaf and crippled, mothers with 
infants in their arms and grandfathers in their caps, were 
seen stooping over the half doors in curious speculations and 
laughing converse as to the propriety or disadvantage, liable 
to accrue by the marriage, ( ‘ to adorn a moral, and to point 
a tale.” ^ 

Many of the agile, had, previous to the arrival, gained the 
pews nearest the chancel, m which they could see and hear 
the ceremony. Some of the aged and omen women waited 
patiently on their sticks to divine the first death by their 
manner in leaving the church porch. The clergyman was 
at his post and the obsequious clerk identified it, by his no¬ 
torious A—men! which, by being fine drawn through his 
nasal pressing barnacles, would have appeared in a more 
polite circle, like caricature. The service, was, however, 
performed with due impression. The whispers and becks of 
the critical and occult, of the jocose and simpering, inter¬ 
rupted by the crying of impatient children, and the incon? 
trolable smiles occasioned by the pastor giving the bride the 
first kiss on her rising from the hassock; and the bustle in all 
directions to get out of the church before the married couple, 
intimated to the ringers who were peeping through the belfrv 
window in readiness, “ that the knot was tied.” The rope?- 
were now pulled into a peal and the sceneries enlivened by 
echoes and intonations of cheerfulness. During this natural 
effect, “ the made happy for life,” entered their little lease¬ 
hold bulk, amid the huzzas of the rustics, and partook of re¬ 
freshment with their friends, whose mirth dried the tear and 
relieved the somewhat oppressed spirits of the bride, who, in 
her new character, felt awkwardly how to behave in the dis¬ 
criminating presence of experienced matrons. 

Hence, to the May Pole. Garlands are now hanging 
from the top to the base. Village girls are busily dressing 
for their part in their revelry. Some even are pouting ai.i 
mistrusting the sincerity of those youths who are to lead them 
in the dance ; and others, piqued at the agreeable attentions 
received by their enchanting associates. Persuaded and en- 
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couraged by their sage mothers, they assemble in propria 
personae. The lads are dressed for the morris ; and the piper 
is wreathed for leading them with— 

. “ Come and trip it as you go. 

On the light fantastic toe.” 

Here benches, forms, chairs and tables are placed on the 
outside of the inn ; and cakes, ale, syllabub, and cider, arc 
handed round by the landlord and his waiters with “eyes 
for business*” 

Old dames renowned for pastry and sweetmeats are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to-soli; and games offered to 
the attention of those who can afford to spend, 

“ Afc laughter is changed when its sorrows are fled.” 

How charmingly the sun shines over this scene! The 
dance is begun,' and people urer watching the motion. The 
more highly bred of the place take a sidelong fbok and 
shrewdly remark on* the simplicity of uncultivated individuals : 
they consider “ the motive , the Defng, and the end.” They 
compare* not their opera reminiscences, for these ate partly 
the- works of art ; but the action before them is the out- 
flooding-and full pulsation of Nature, “uttering audibly 
within-, the general motal.” This is lasting—When rheu¬ 
matic pain is felt and dimness sleeps over the eye ; when the 
cough strangulates, andtwi-child aecrepity incapacitates the 
downhill of years, then such an in-dwelling; identity as this 
is as precious as the last opportunities' of time : it is dear 
for itd^Mve*, bright for its: pleasure, and lasting k for its 
nature; 

“ Wafted invarying cadence; bythe shore 
Of ‘the still twinkling river— 

A day of jubilee, 

An undent holiday.” 

Here, as the dance enraptures the feelings, many a heart 
is lost in the labyrinth of a repeated glance stolen-in the pas¬ 
sioned movement. Here, the hours of the day are nearly 
exhausted without ennui, and languor is revived by additional 
refreshment. Here the flowers droop over the fading boughs, 
and remind the sons and daughters of gaiety, thus evanishing 
are their joys, and thus graveward the choicest exhilarations 

L. 28. I. r 
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tends. Yet, considering so sweet a day passes away without 
the baser passions being excited, it is a pity the changes of 
interests should prevent their annual exhalation. Vulgar 
customs, ought to make way to more appropriate mirth; but 
till more peaceful and better be provided, let not a misan¬ 
thropic, or too refined taste, abridge the diversions of a “bold 
peasantry, the country’s pride.”— 

“ But all the store of the night told over. 

And all their minds transfigured so together. 

More witnesseth than fancy’s images. 

And grows to something of great constancy; 

But howsoever, strange, ana admirable.” 

J. R. P. 


DECAPITATION OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

In Houssaies’ Memoirs, a little circumstance is recorded 
concerning the decapitation of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, 
which illustrates an observation of Hume. Our historian no¬ 
tices that her executioner was a Frenchman of Calais, who 
was supposed to have uncommon skill; it is probable that the 
following incident might have been preserved by tradition in 
France, from the account of the executioner himself. 

Anne Boleyn being on the scaffold, would not consent to 
have her eyes covered with a bandage, saying that she had no 
fear of death. All that the divine, who assisted at her exe¬ 
cution, could obtain from her, was, that she would shut her 
eyes. But as she was opening them at every moment, the 
executioner could not bear their tender and mild glances: fear¬ 
ful of missing his aim, he was obliged to invent an expedient 
to go behind me queen. He drew off his shoes, and approached 
her silently; while he was at her left hand, another person 
advanced at her right, who made a great noise in walking, so 
that this circumstance drawing the attention of Anne, she 
turned her face from the executioner, who was enabled by this 
artifice to strike the fatal blow, without being disarmed by that 
spirit of affecting resignation which shone in the eyes of the 
lovely Anne Boleyn. 

- \ 
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FATALISM; OR, THE DREAM. 

A FRAGMENT. 

“ Maude,” said the old German to his daughter, “ sing 
to me.” 

And while the old man took his choice Rhenish after his 
dinner, his daughter struck a few chords on her guitar, and 
chaunted some ancient legend of the Rhine. 

By degrees, Weitzer dropped back in his chair, his eyelids 
closed, the chords of the guitar became mute, Maude’s song 
ceased, and she stepped through the low window, across the 
lawn, down the avenue,—aye, and into the little flower- 
crowned summer-house on the banks of the river, the roses 
blushing at the reflection of their own beauty in the glorious 
stream. There was Ernest, waiting for his lady love. 

She came; but her lips were white, and her cheek pale. 
“ Maude,” said her lover, kissing her cold brow, “ what 
makes you so sad V* 

“ I have had a dream, Ernest,” said the girl, shuddering, 
and hiding her face on his shoulder. 

** Well,” said he, smiling, “ and what was it?” 

“ I dreamt,” said she, “ that we stood together at the 
edge of a horrible precipice, that suddenly mv foot slipped, I 
fell, and peals of horrid laughter rang through the rocks.” 

Ernest laughed at her fears, and they parted: she, how¬ 
ever, was sad and melancholy. ' 

* * * « * 

The families of Ernest and Maude had quarrelled. All 
communication was to cease between them, and they saw no¬ 
thing of each other. 

It was evening ; and the girl sat lonely and desolate in her 
own solitary apartment;—her guitar was slung across her 
shoulders:—she sung; and the song reminded her of Ernest 
and former days. Suddenly she rose, and, taking a pencil in 
her hand, sat down before her writing desk. 

“ It is my fate,” said she, “ and I will write to him.” 
And she traced these few words:— 

Meet me to-night, at nine, on the bank above the sum¬ 
mer-house.— Maude.” 

She gave it to her own maid, and despatched it in seciesy. 

p 2 
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The clock chimed forth the hour, and Maude left her room; 
she was going to meet Ernest, she knew not why ; but she 
was desperate, and so she went. Where was her pride ? he 
had not even sought her since the quarrel; but she forgot this— 
she thought only of his former vows and protestations. Where 
was he ?—Amongst a group of dashing officers belonging to 
Pricce R—’s guard, assembled in the elector’s palace. 
And who was with him?—The rich and beautiful heiress, 
Sophia L-. They stole from the company, and stroll¬ 

ed forth through the gardens of the electoral palace, till they 
reached the rising ground behind the bower of former meetings. 

Maude was already there, screened from their view by the 
fine old trees that clustered together ; but she heard Ernest's 
step, and saw his Polish feather wave in the moonlight:—she 
saw too who.it was that had his arm, and knew why she was 
forsaken. Ernest had not received her note. 

She heard them speak, and then came a peal of merry 
laughter from their lips. It was her fate, she thonght,—the 
hour that had been foretold. She rushed forward, and, dash¬ 
ing herself from the bank, heard a second peal ringuMC, as it 
were, her death-knell, above her own bower. 

Ernest and Sophia L—are married; but there is an old man 
who wanders round their dwelling, and asks for his child.— 
She is buried in a small piece of consecrated ground near her 
father's home, and there, is room for a second grave, which, 
perhaps, ’ere this, is filled. H.T. 


THE FLATTERY OF MANKIND HEPROVED. 

[A lady having received a letter from a gentleman, finding 
fault with her on account of her being over studious of dress, 
wrote the following reply to her mentor.] 

Sir, —It was unnecessary to conclude your letter by an apo¬ 
logy for the motives that induced you to write it. 1 have 
read with attention, and without displeasure, your advice. 
Fully determined to permit my guidance to my own inspira¬ 
tions, I listen to an advice without being out of humour, 
especially when it is dictated by friendship. I am glad to 
have the opportunity of communicating my reasons to the ho¬ 
nest man wno wishes me to be perfect, and has esteem enough 
for me to think it would be easy for me to become so. 
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I spend a considerable time at my toilette, that is true, sir ; 
I spend much in the choice of ribbons, lace, and other baga¬ 
telles : I spend much in discussions on the ton of dress for 
the day, and for that of the evening, all this grant: but that 
this lost time might be better employed in reading, thinking, 
reflecting, forming my character, cultivating my talents, 
adorning my mind, acquiring a just taste for, and making a 
true estimate of such things ; you will permit me, sir, to believe 
nothing of the matter. 

As long as a brilliant dress, an enticing air, caprice, levity, 
indiscretion, and even a sort of a ciddy random temper, shall 
attract after me a number fond of pleasing me, distinguishing 
me, preferring me, cherishing me, what need have I to trou¬ 
ble my head about more estimable qualities, which must cost 
much in the acquisition, and which it is so commodious and 
easy for me to do without 1 

If your sex would place a flattering value on our virtues,— 
if it would but grant to merit the tribute of praises it lavishes 
on beauty, we should be seen studious to embellish our natu¬ 
ral graces with the solid charms of even temper, goodness, 
sweetness, wit, and knowledge; sure of flnding friends, we 
should disdain the art or attracting lovers. 

But a woman never inspires anything more than a senti¬ 
ment of interest. Desires, amusement, the expectation of a 
transient pleasure, are the secret motives of the homage ren¬ 
dered to her charms ; she is beloved, because she is beautiful; 
she is in request, she is followed, she is served, in the notion 
that she is weak ; attachment flies after her, in hopes of seeing 
her become a fool, and profiting by her indiscretion. Is it 
worth while, sir, to take all this trouble, and yet gather so little 
of the fruit of true merit 1 If it were, a woman should be wor¬ 
thy of all that a man is capable of feeling at sight of her. 

If ye were persons of sense, women would be rational be¬ 
ings. Their manner of life is not a fault of their natural dis¬ 
position, but the inevitable consequence of your behaviour to 
them; your errors necessarily lead them astray. Correct 
yourselves; be candid, honest, sensible ; cherish decency— 
prize virtue ; you will create our sex anew : born and destin¬ 
ed for loving you, your sentiments will always determine 
ours. 
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THE ELF KING TO HIS LADY LOVE. 

The cloudless night-sky weeps, 

The twinkling starlight peeps 
On the sweet-brier spray, where the cold dews lay, 
The pale pale moonshine sleeps. 

Tapers, that bum so clear, 

In the lady’s lattice appear, 

Like meteors glow, in vallies of snow, 

To guide the gay cavalier. 

And I, thy kingly sprite, 

Hath left this bright-eyed night. 

My elfin bowers of orange flowers, 

To woo thy form of light. 

My golden shallops glide, 

Their emerald sails spread wide, 

To waft thee* and me right over the sea, 

The elf king ana his bride. 

Fear’st thou my gilded boat! 

Through the blue air we’ll float; 

Or my Barbary steed shall bear us with speed, 
Swift to my bugle note. 

Should the moon’s pale radiance die, 

We’re lit by the glow-worm’s eve; 

Or the bright red beam does steadily gleam 
From the Indian fire-fly. 

Blue hyacinths shall shed 
Their sweetness o'er thy bed. 

And the butterfly’s plume, that all dyes assume, 

A canopy o’er thy head. 

Come love—come love—for see 
The night-star waits for me; 

Full soon will I ride, with thee by my side. 

On his beams right merrily. 
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Then come, love, come, for list, 

The clouds have the young birds kiss’d; 

And to bear us away, my rosy-wing’d fay 
Dissolves to a silver mist. 

Wake, lady love—arise — 

The wild-fire through the fen flies ; 

And we must afar, ere the young morning star. 

Paints with her blush the skies. 

Eliza N. Lancaster. 


* A MELODY FOR MUSIC. 

Oh come with me to the moonlight tree, 

This hour is an hour of bliss ; 

Young love shall be in thy melody. 

And incense in thy kiss. 

The wavelets sleep, the roses weep. 

The stars bum in the sky, 

And bright rills gush through the weeping bush, 
Whose fugitive leaves moan by. 

Oh come with me to the moonlight tree, 

This hour is an hour of bliss ; 

IT1 wreathe sweet pearls in thy golden curls. 

And hallow thy lip with a kiss. 

Maidens there be but none like thee! 

Thy form is a form of light; 

Sunny tints lie in thy calm blue eye : 

For this earth thou art too bright. 

But a bond shall be ’twixt thee and me; 

So come to the moonlight bower : 

The heavens above are floating in love: 

It breathes in the breath of each flower! 

Let sots reprove the sin of love 
If a sin they think it is j 
But I well know, from experience too. 

That love is entwin’d with bliss 1 
Deal. Reginald Augustine. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 

BY CCELEBS THE YOUNGER. No. II. 

Risi inepto res ineptior nulla e«t.— Martial. 

Nothing so foolish as the laugh of fools. 

I have been greatly annoyed this month past by receiving, 
among my numerous letters, several of a character so venomous, 
so uncharitable, and in every way so wanting in candour 
and Christian feeling, that I have not been in a humour to 
write any thing myself. One correspondent wishes to know 

if I really think ola maids lead apes in-you know where ? 

1 should not have thought any reasonable-minded person 
would have asked so irrational a question. Another fair 
writer wishes to know the best mode to avoid becoming 
an old maid. Another cries out loudly for the legislature to 
put a tax on all bachelors; and another, by far the most 
original of any in idea, sends me the following: 

Dear Mr. Coelebs, — It appears the legislature are very- 
much in want of new taxes; I beg leave to propose one, 
against which I cannot see any possible objection that can be 
made. I propose to tax all cats, where more than one is kept 
in a family; so that an old maid, when she keeps as many cats 
as a sportsman does hounds, shall contribute as much towards 
the exigencies of the state as the latter. I do not see what 
argument could be advanced against this tax, and considering 
the number of old maids, the revenue would be Somewhat con¬ 
siderable. Perhaps you will give this a corner in your next, 
by which I know it will meet the eyes of the ministry, through 
the female branches of their families. Yours, 

Scheming Lodge . Patty Planwell. 

To those correspondents who have sent me their jibes and 
jeers against old maids. I can only say, in the woitls of my 
motto, “ Nothing so foolish as the laugh of fools.” Mere 
invective, without wit or sense to disguise it, cannot meet 
favour in the sight of Ccelebs the Younger. 

My present paper I shall fill out with the following commu¬ 
nications. Next month I shall, in all probability, have a few 
words to say for myself. C<elebs. 
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THE BACHELOR* 

It is by no means unusual for old bachelors who, for some 
special reasons, have become enrolled in this right worshipful 
fraternity, to decry the institution of matrimony. Whether 
their situation be the consequence of choice, or caprice, or the 
result of necessity, is not my business to inquire. They are 
willing to swear that the grapes are sour, ana they endeavour 
to avert the sneers of their associates, by every sarcasm which 
i|l-nature or disappointment can invent, against the sex which 
'* man was born to please.” 

In the morning of life our path is strewed with flowers, 
and in every breeze we scent the perfume of the bower—we 
commence the career with no care for the future and no 
thought of the past. A prosjpect is presented to our delighted 
eyes, where every object smiles in the verdure of spring, and 
the intermediate plain is covered with fragrant blossoms which 
gladden the eye and invite the hand. A chilling winter 
succeeds. The decayed branches, stript of their gay ornaments, 
tremble in the blast; and the earth is strewed with leaves, 
which present a melancholy picture of their former animation. 

An universal gloom overspreads the face of nature. The 
solitary inhabitant of the grove retraces the path in which he 
was wont to stray, but his ear is no longer saluted by the matin 
song of the lark, nor the hymn of the nightingale. He stands 
alone, like the blighted oak in the middle of an extensive 
plain. He murmurs at his lot, but reflects not that he has 
occasioned the evils which he laments. He neglected to 
gather the violets and the roses which were spread m wanton 
profusion around his hut, and to strew his couch with the 
{dooming flowers of the spring. But now, when the reeds 
which formerly whispered the accents of love, respire naught 
but the harsh and dissonent sounds of withered old age, he 
complains of his dreary condition, and vainly sighs at the 
remembrance of days that are gone.* 

* Mr. Hall, the writer of this article, I am given to understand is an 
American. My fair readers will therefore perceive that the bachelors of 
other countries are very similar to those of our own. In a letter I re¬ 
ceived a abort tone since from New York, there is a description of a 
bachelors* ball riven in that city, which concludes thus; “ Many Of 
the young and blooming maidens of New York encountered the bache¬ 
lors, *on the light fantastic toe,* in the halls of the City Hotel, and 
did much oxecutkm with the majesty of their charms. The ranks of 
bachelors will no doubt be sadly thinned ere a year roll round another 
March. The ball was given in March.—Caleb*. 
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Such is the cheerless condition of some whom I number 
among the friends of my youth. One of this class, whose 
brilliant talents have always commanded my admiration, and 
whose amiable disposition has endeared him to my heart, is 
the frequent companion of my walks. In his youth, none 
could vie with him in the grace of his person; and few sur¬ 
passed him in the vivacity of his conversation. The strength 
of his understanding commanded the respect of his superiors, 
while the urbanity of his deportment irresistibly won their 
regard. Such a chaiacter could not mingle in the circles of 
fashion without attracting the attention of the fair. 1 have 
frequently heard him describe, # with a sort of melancholy 
satisfaction ,**'the pleasures which he enjoyed, whenr eveiy 
countenance greeted him with the cordial smile of welcome. 
Many a languishing eye endeavoured to allure him, and many 
a sigh solicited a responsive feeling. But Apollo had visited 
hi3 visions, and his fancy had formed a picture which the 
creations of nature could not realise. His bosom glowed 
with the warmest ardour towards one who existed but in the 
ardent conceptions of a luxuriant imagination. He sought 
her in the retired seclusion of rustic simplicity, where the 
mantling blush bespeaks a bosom untutored in the snares of 
art, and unskilled in the guile of deception. But the genius 
of fastidiousness guided his footsteps, and his pursuit was vain. 
By the courtesy of the world he is now saluted as an old bache¬ 
lor, and while his bosom is fraught with the finest feelings of 
philanthropy, he is accused of moroseness and discontent. 

Others, again, live a life of celibacy from various causes of 
a different nature. The fickleness of one, the folly of another, 
or the ingratitude of a third, all conspire to prevent them 
from engaging in those ties which are only to be loosened by 
an eternal separation. 

But it is neither consistent with the obligations of duty, 
nor a rational estimate of happiness, that man should live 
alone. It is true that in solitude we are removed from many 
of the distractions and cares which agitate the mind and 
perplex the brain. We avoid those seductive temptations 
which are spread to ensnare the heedless steps of the unwary. 
But it is worthy of consideration whether it be just to enjoy the 
advantages of society without endeavouring to repay the deb 
by the exertion of those faculties with whicn we are endowed; 
No man can live without the aid of others; and if he examin. 
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his inclinations and his appetites, he mast discover that he 
was not made for himself, but for society. Ho is a member 
of one large family, and he should contribute his mite towards 
the support, the comfort, and the happiness of those who sur¬ 
round turn. It is not sufficient that try diligent perseverance 
he acquire the aits of eloquence, the charms of poetry, or the 
solidity of learning. The most cultivated understanding, the 
most brilliant talents, are no otherwise useful nor honourable 
than as they contribute to the prosperity of government and 
the welfare of society. He who cherishes the better disposi¬ 
tions of the heart is more laudably employed than the leader 
of a senate, or the conqueror of kingdoms. This is the only 
true and permanent honour, which erects a monument more 
desirable than the marble of Paria. Nature herself teaches 
os that there are seasons when the glare of the world has 
lost its power of delighting the soul; when the ear becomes 
deaf to the plaudits of a noisy world, and the pulse of ambi¬ 
tion no longer throbs. The statesman abandons the unsteady 
helm, and the soldier forsakes the tented field, that they may 
seek the sweets of happiness amidst the tranquil pleasures of 
a domestic fire-side. It is there, when the vo ce of acclamation 
is silent, and the pomp of the world no longer imposes, that 
man is truly seen —it is there alone that the delicious draught, 
felicity, may be tasted. 

Such a man does not sullenly withdraw himself from the 
social circle, where the best affections of the heart are cherished; 
but he cheerfully mingles in the crowd. He sympathises in 
the sorrows of “ them that mourn,’* and his heart is elevated 
when the rumour of * * glad tidings" is heard. At the close of a 
well spent life he does not exclaim with the aged patriarchs, 
that few and evil have been the days of the years of his 
pilgrimage, nor has he any wo-fraught periods to be beguiled 
by the adventitious glare of wealth and the adulation of sur- 
roun ding sycophants. Cheerfulness sits by his wicker chair, 
3&d hospitality, with the liberal horn of plenty is his cup¬ 
bearer. ^ J. E. Hall. 

THE OLD MAID. 

A PARODY ON ROMEo’s DESCRIPTION OF AN APOTHECARY. 

I do remember a precise old maid, 

And hereabouts she dwells— whom late I noted. 

In rust’ling gown, with wan and withered lips. 
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Demure and formal,, dusting-cloth in hand, 

Rubbing her chairs, and meagre were her looks. 

Envy had worn her to the very bones! 

And in her 'shining.parlour, flower-pots stood* 

Decked with geranium and jessamine. 

And orange trees, and roses, pinks, and lilies. 

Bachelors buttons , crisp as she herself, 

And lowly passion-flower, the type of love ! 

Six, chairs two tables, and a looking-glass. 

Were burnished bright and oft; and round the room. 

On wall, in closet, or on mantle-piece, 

An old work-basket, sal volatile. 

Portraits of maiden aunts, in ball-room suit. 

With lamb or lap-dog hanging .on their arms, 

Novels from circulating, library, 

“ Law’s Serious Call to unconverted Folks,” 

Love elegies, a bible, and a cat. 

Were duly ranged, for ornament or. use, 

As spleen prevailed, or visiters came in. 

List’ning, as through the house her shrill voice screamed. 
Scolding her servants; to myself I said, 

An if a man did wish to gain a wife. 

With show of courtship, here’s an ancient maid. 

Whose lips have practised long before, the glass 
The faint refusal, and the eagerness. 

Following as quick as echo to the sound ! 

And this same thought does but forerun my need; 

I'll instant seek— some younger maid.to wed! 

As I remember, this should be the house. 

Being twilight hour, she’s out upon the trot. 

To barter scandal for a dish of. tea. 

Samvel Ewing. 

THE OLD nACHELOR. 

A PARODY OR ROMEo’s DESCRIPTION QF AN APOTHRCARY. 

I do remember an old bachelor, 

And hereabouts he dwells—whom late I noted. 

In suit of sables, with a care-worn brow. 

Conning his books, and meagre were his looks,-— 
Celibacy had worn him to the bones 
And in his silent parlour hung a cloak, 
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The which the moths had used not less than he! 

Four chairs, one table, and an old hair-trunk, 

Made up all the furniture, and on his shelves 
A grease-clad candlestick, a broken mug, 

Two tumblers, and a box of strong cigars. 

Remnants of volumes, once in some repute. 

Were thinly scattered round, to tell the eye 
Of prying stranger— this man had no wife ;— 

His tattered elbow gaped most piteously; 

And ever as he turned him round, his skin 
Did from his stockings peep upon the day. 

Noting his gloom, unto myself I said, 

An if a man did covet single life. 

Reckless of joys which matrimony gives. 

Here lives a lonely wretch would show it him 
In such most dismal colours, that the shrew. 

Or slut, or idiot, or the gossip spouse. 

Were each a heaven, compared with such a life— 

But this same thought does not forerun my need. 

Nor shall this bachelor tempt me to wed. 

As I remember, this should be the house; 

Being sabbath noon, the outer door is shut. 

Samuel Ewing. 


EGG SUPERSTITIONS. 

If birds’ eggs are hung in a house, country people think 
death will happen to one or more of the household. Boys, 
who collect two or three hundred in a season, are made to 
suspend them in a garden arbour in festoons, or a shed in 
which they are safe. Accidents with eggs, and dreaming of 
them, are said to forbode ill-luck to the party. How these 
absurdities originated has not been described; certain it is 
they are credited. Ought we not rather turn our admiration 
to the endless varieties of eggs, which, like shells are emi¬ 
nently formed and marked. The intelligence which contrived 
these offsprings of infinite fancy and perfection, is wonderful 
to perception. When the veil of superstition is drawn aside, 
how beautifully are the works of creation discovered to be, 
and to what pleasures they lead the mind, willing to be in¬ 
structed by them. P. 

L. 28. I. « 
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HISTORY OF A BOTTLE, 

RELATED BY ITSELF.-FROM THE FRENCH. 

I am nearly fifty years old; and, although I am, as 
Harlequin says, “ rather small for my age,” 1 have seen a 
good deal of the world, have passed through very different 
hands, and belonged to very strange masters. I have glittered 
in the foremost ranks, ana I am reduced now to the very 
lowest. Often proud of containing generous wine, and 
sometimes mortified at holding only the humblest Suresne. 
I have proved every vicissitude of fortune, and I cannot now 
resist the inclination I feel to relate"the history of my life, in 
the hope that my fellow bottles may profit by my example. 

When I left my paternal mansion, I was sola to a dealer, 
who packed me up, with many others, very carefully in straw, 
and sent me off to the great city, where I was consigned to a 
wine-merchant. He drove a great trade in supplying supper 
and dinner parties ; and he filled me immediately with what 
he called wine, of his own composition. 

There were a great many of us filled with the same stuff, 
but having different seals. Mine happened to be green ; for 
which reason I was selected for a weaaing dinner, which my 
master supplied. I saw the folks dance and laugh wildly, 
but I happened to be very soon emptied ; when the rogue 
who had drained me, threw me very disdainfully at his feet, 
and I received a hard knock on this my first entrance into the 
world. Filled with the same wine, but bearing a different 
seal, I was soon after sold to a young girl, whose father was 
sick. 

He was a poor workman, and he only permitted himself to 
visit me occasionally. I languished for a long time in his 
cupboard, regretting the spacious cellar of my first master. At 
length I was emptied ; but the poor sick man had no money 
to have me filled again—and he died. 

1 was sold with the rest of his goods by a hungry creditor. 
Bought by a drunken porter, I was filled every morning with a 
small kind of wine; and my new master emptied me every 
evening with a jovial song. This life, gay as it was, did not 
last long. I passed into the hands of a rich man, who had 
me filled with an exquisite kind of Constantia. I was per- 
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fleetly intoxicated with this honor. Alas! my dear brother 
bottles, “ all is vanity.” My master often looked at me, but 
he could never persuade himself to have the wine which I 
held drank. I was too precious for any ordinary occasion. 
I passed twenty years of my life in this gloomy cellar, cursing 
the Constantia of which I had before been so proud, and 
which was the cause of my being condemned to exist without 
seeing the light of the day. 

Death at length carried off my master ; and, on the fol¬ 
lowing day, his heir emptied me, with some of his friends, in 
drinking to the old gentleman’s safe passage into the other 
world. These gentlemen paid me very high compliments; 
but I was too old to be sensible of their flattery, and was glad 
to get rid of the noble dust with which I had been covered. 
Soon afterwards I found myself in a shop, where they presumed 
to fill me with beer. This insult, I confess, was more than I 
could endure : I was naturally of a high spirit, and»to revenge 
myself, I forced out my cork. What was the consequence! 
They filled me with cider ; and lest worse might ensue, I re¬ 
strained my indignation. 

One evening I was bought by a little maker of artificial 
flowers, who was preparing a small entertainment for her 
sweetheart. She was so pretty, and her lover so sincere and 
so ardent, that they thought my cider ambrosia. Delightful 
evening in which I saw the picture of perfect felicity; how 
often have I remembered it—how often have I regretted it! 

Passing next into the house of a rich banker, I was filled 
with excellent Burgundy. Often emptied, to be replenished 
in due course ; I figured daily on a table covered with the most 
sumptuous viands, Every thing about me breathed elegance 
and grandeur—but there was none of the joyous gaiety which 
prevailed at the little supper. 

Then my destiny led me to the house of a gamester: and 
this was the saddest of all situations. I sometimes held wine, 
but much oftener water—the only beverage of the children of 
this man, who passed his life in the pursuit of fortune. At length 
I quitted his house for that of an old washer-worn an, who filled 
me with brandy, and often visited me with her neighbouring 
gossips. I was happy enough here ; the chatting I heard 
amused me; until one evening, when they had talked and 
drunk more than usual, my mistress, in putting me back into 
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the cupboard, |ave me a knock against the wall—and I was 
starred. This is a wound which you know is incurable with 
us; but, as it was thought that 1 might still be useful, they 
filled me with lamp-oil. 

In this condition I await my ultimate destiny. Hitherto 
my life has been stormy: may its history be useful to you, 
my brother-bottles! and may the splendour of transi¬ 
tory honors never dazzle you! For my own part, I shall 
ever remember that the happiest moments of my life have 
been those in which I was filled with nothing better than 
cider, or very small wine. 


STANZAS 

TO HER WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND THEM. 

BY FREDERICK TYRRELL, ESQ. 

If I have lov’d thee, *twas with fervent truth, 

If I have lov’d thee, ’twas to make thee mine ; 

With falsehood I would ne’er mislead thy youth. 

With falsehood thou should’st ne’er have cause to pine: 

For if thy faith had plighted been to me, 

Than us no happier pair the light of day should see. 

If thou had’st lov’d me faithful and sincere, 

If thou had’st lov’d me as I thee have lov’d, 

What happiness our path through life would cheer. 

What happiness our future days had prov’d : 

My hopes are past, I scarce can deem it now, 

That thou should’st ever plight to me a lover’s vow. 

I’ve shed some tears to think thou could’st not love, 

I’ve shed some tears to think the die is cast; 

That sorrow must alone the future prove, 

That sorrow must be mine from first to last: 

But so it is—the cup we hop’d to sip , 

Is from us dash’d away when nearest to our lip. 

Thou lov’st another—aye I fear you do, 

Thou lov’st another—does he love again? 
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Or is it folly sends him after you ? 

Or is it folly leads you in nis train 1 
Dear girl, beware ! you scarcely yet can see 
The sum of human woe that may await for thee. 

If fate ordains that thou and I should part, 

If fate ordains some other’s thou should’st be, 

My prayers shall come in fervour from my heart. 

My prayers shall be for happiness to thee ; 

For all the joy—the bliss —this world can give, 

This is my heart-felt prayer, and shall be while I live. 

If thou should’st marry, and too late repent, 

If thou should’st marry to some worthless knave. 
Tears will be thine when needless to relent, 

Tears will be thine to haste thee to thy grave : 
Avert it heaven! avert this fate to thee, 

Better to die at once than live for misery. 

My lay is o’er—I warn thee well to-think! 

My lay is o’er—I warn thee be not rash! 

I warn thee not to rush on ruin’s brink! 

I warn thee not thy hopes of joy to crash ! 

I’d have thee well reflect, and well digest. 

Wedlock’s uncertain state, ere that state’s set at rest. 

Farewell to thee!—farewell to thee ! dear maid. 
Farewell to thee! and ere you seal your fate, 

May reason guide thee with its fost’ring aid, 

May reason guide thee to a happy state : 

And, though another’s, ’twill some comfort be, 

To know that bliss is thine, though fate denies it me. 


TRUTH. 

The lip of falsehood, like an impure stream, 
Contaminates the springs where’er it flows: 

The eye of Truth is precious as the beam 
That wakens heaven, and lights it to repose. 

J. R. P. 
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EVENING. 

“ Yes, I have lov’d thee, evening:” I have felt the pure 
The calm, the innocent delight of friendship, 

Unallied with pride, with pomp, and all vain glorious 
Exhibition! How sweet amidst the lonely hour 
Of twilight’s gloom, to sit enraptur’d with the converse 
Of social intercourse! or listen to the dulcet voice 
Of love; or catch the harmonious strains 
Of distant music, floating in the wind, which, 

Wafted in the breeze, draws o'er the senses, softest. 
Sweetest melancholy, wraps the voung mind 
In serious thoughts, and weans the soul from this 
“ Terrestrial world.” How infinitely grand to watch 
The workings of “ Almighty Power,” that draws 
The shades of evening, ere our scattered senses, 

Lost in thought, and wonderful amazement. 

Collect together! then mark the starry firmament, 

Which, as our eyes behold, our senses are bewilder'd! 
And thou, fair “ Orb!” that looks enthron’d in cloudless 
Majesty, and seems to sail along in all the pride 
Of eastern splendour, and adds new beauties to the 
Heavenly scene! all—all combine to raise my thoughts 
Above ail sublunary joys, the eventual bliss 
Or love of each departed friend, fills my young mind 
With strange and awful recollections. How 
Have I spent the past ?—the present ? still the same; 

And shall the future have no serious thoughts ? 

Yes; but now strange scenes crowd on my burning 
Brain : I feel—I still am lost in wonder, 

Love, and admiration! Psyche. 


SERENADE, 

BY J. A. SHIA. 

Night dreams on her pillow of folded flowers, 

And the green bower glitters with diamond showers; 
And the blue-rob'd moon from her starry height. 
Displays her circle of silver light. 
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Why smiles that queen from her throne above ? 

To light young hearts to the shrine of love 1 
Why look the stars from their sparkling skies ? 

To see the beam of thy brighter eyes! 

And why did the mutely rapid wing 

Of the vassal breeze from its slumbers spring ? 

.From the depth of this worshipping soul to bear 
Its love-born lay to thy listening ear ! 

Dews—music—moon — stars—sky— zephyr—all 
Awake, for love’s is a wizard call; 

And where will they meet, in lawns or bowers. 

Two souls so thrillingly link’d as ours ? 

Oh ! thus may I walk through the world and its wile3. 
Still warm’d by thy beauty, and cheer’d by thy smiles! 
This heart beating only for thee and for Him, 

In the light of whose brow the world’s beauty is dim. 

And how oft shall we think mid our years’ happy flight, 
Of the love that illumines our bosoms to night! 

Oh ! be it, like the summer-born sunbeam, as bright 
In its dying farewell, as its world-waking flight. 


CURIOUS NATURE OF SWALLOWS. 

The swallows of Sweden, at the approach of winter, plunge 
into the lakes, and remain asleep, ana buried under the ice, 
till the return of spring. Then, awakened by the returning 
heat, they leave the water, and resume their usual flight* 
While the lakes are frozen, if the ice be broken in certain 
places which appear darker than others, the swallows are found' 
m great quantities, cold, asleep, and half dead. If they are 
taken out and warmed by the hands, or before a Are, they soon 
begin to exhibit signs of life; they stretch themselves out, 
shake themselves and soon fly away. In other places they 
retire into die caves, or under the rocks. Between the town 
of Caen and the sea, along the banks of the Orne, there are 
many of these caverns, where, during the winter, clusters of 
swallows have been found suspended, like bunches of grapes, 
from the roof of the cavern. The same thing has been long 
I ago observed in Italy. 
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THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in the Engravings. 

Ball Dress.— A dress of white tulle, with broad stripes, 
formed of celestial blue satin ribbon, corsage quite plain, of 
white satin, fastened down the front with a row of Almeida 
buttons. Long sleeves of tulle, a la Marie; the upper part 
bouffoned, and finished with narrow blue satin rouleaux, in. 
stripes. The sleeves confined at the wrists with very broad 
cameo bracelets. A blue satin zone, pointed, encircles the 
waist. The hair arranged in curls, and arcades in plaits, 
with three Provence roses; one over the right temple, and 
two over the left ear. Necklace formed of one row of very 
large pearls, with a small antique mirror depending, set round 
witq smaller pearls. 

Fashionable Head-dresses. 

Fig . 1. Carriage hat of white chip, trimmed with humming¬ 
bird green ribbon, striped with black, and ornamented with 
corn-flowers. 

Fig. 2. An opera hat of pink crape, trimmed with a 
scroll across the front of the crown, of the same material; 
two superb white feathers falling over the right side. 

Fig. 3. A cap of blond, with a very broad border, turned 
back: the front of the cap ornamented by stiffened rouleaux 
of primrose-coloured satin, which partly conceal some double 
red stocks, which adorn the front; on the left temple is a 
bow of primrose ribbon, 

Fig. 4. A back view of the same kind of cap, with blue 
rouleaux, yellow roses, and blue convolvuluses. , 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

Our dress boxes at the theatres, our evening parties, and 
charming quadrille assemblies, are now filled by the most 
beautiful and well-dressed females: the art of dress has 
attained to a high degree of perfection, particularly as its 
graces appear unstudied; and the English ladies, though they 
will sometimes resort to foreign fashions, yet the majority of 
our fair countrywomen adopt, in general, that charm||g inde- 
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pendence which determines them to encourage more the 
irtists of their own nation. 

So many chilly days prevailed through great part of the 
month .of April, that the comfortable cloak of gros de Naples 
was still seen, not only in the carriage but in promenade 
costume : pelisses of sarcenet, however, or of gros de Naples, 
were much more prevalent; their colours light, but unobtru¬ 
sive, and their trimming of the most simple kind: most of 
them were made without collars ; and an elegant Maltese 
collar of fine lace, or a pointed pelerine, fell over the bust and 
shoulders ; a cravat-scarf dividing the ruff round the throat, 
from the chevalier’s collar. 

The dresses are almost all made with pointed boddice, and 
batiste is a very favourite article for home costume; these 
materials are of various, colours; but the stripes are very 
broad. White dresses are much worn at evening parties; 
and when of tulle, for full dress, they are sometimes worked 
with gold; and a gold cordon is worn round the satin waist 
as a girdle; the skirts of dresses are plaited of an equal fulness 
all round, at the waist; and the trimmings often ascend 
nearly as high as the knee from the border. The short sleeves 
are edged round the arm with points of white satin. A very 
charming young lady of fashion was seen lately at a ball, in 
a dress of white gauze, trimmed at the border with three rows 
of flu tings, divided by gold bands; the sleeves and tucker 
part of the bust were trimmed in a correspondent manner. 

The Bengal rose-colour is much in favour for dresses in 
taffety, or gros de Naples; the corsages of these dresses are 
generally plain, and fitting close to the shape; and as they 
are chiefly worn at dinner parties, or evening assemblies, where 
much dress is not required, they have long white sleeves of 
tulle, very full. The antique points of red satin, ascend very 
high up the arm. These dresses are simply trimmed at the 
border, with two bias folds, the upper side of which is notched, 
and tacked close to the dress. Poplins are much in favour for 
half-dress ; they are most admired when of fawn colour ; and 
the border is generally ornamented with a trimming of foliage; 
each leaf of satin, the colour of the dress, edged round with 
chenille. Gros des Indes and gros de Naples are, at present, 
the most favourite materials for dresses ; but white seems fast 
advancing in pre-eminence, among the young. 
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The new bonnets are chiefly of coloured gros de Naples; 
yet do their tints by no means appear symbolical of spring ; 
they being of Macassa brown, milk chocolate, or mouse colour: 
they are trimmed, however, with very lively coloured rib¬ 
bons, and have on the whole a cheerful and becoming appear¬ 
ance : they are lined with the colour most predominent m the 
stripes of the ribbon they are trimmed with ; which is gener¬ 
ally in shades of blue, pink, or green, on a white ground. A 
few white crape and white silk hats, with a blond at the edge, 
have been seen in carriages; they are generally ornamented 
with a branch or two of lilac. Hats of chip and straw are 
only seen in the shops set apart for the sale of those articles; 
ana we have remarked some new shapes which were well 
deserving admiration. One, indeed, we have seen, of fine 
leghorn, on the head of a young lady of distinction ; it was 
in the village style, though perfectly novel, and was slightly 
trimmed with pink ribbon. 

The very high head-dresses have experienced a very sensible 
abasement, and our lovely countrywomen now again appear 
as the fairest of nature’s daughters. The large curb round 
the face are certainly still rather too large, but not so enormous 
as formerly. Wreaths of spring flowers often encircle the 
heads of our most youthful votaries of Terpsichore, and are 
appropriate to their early age. Diamonds are more worn in 
full dress than we ever recollect them to have been. Ban¬ 
deaux and splendid diadems glitter on the hair of the titled 
and the wealthy dame, at the full dress evening party, and 
diffuse their radiancy over the tasteful beret, or the dress hat, 
at the Italian opera. The caps for home attire, and for half¬ 
dress, are veiy beautiful and becoming as to shape; they 
require to have the hair well dressed under them; as the 
double borders next the face are broad, and being turned 
backward, a single full blown flower or bows of ribbon lie on 
the hair, which is arranged in full curls; the cauls of the 
caps, in half-dress, are often of treillage work, formed of 
narrow rouleaux of satin, or of tulle, with coloured rouleaux 
of satin, placed horizontally on the caul; the crowns of the 
deshabille or morning caps, often worn through the day for 
home costume, are of fine figured lace or blond. 

The colours most approved, are lilac, Navarino^moke, 
’ iolet, lavender, jonquil, blue, pink, and Macassa-brown. 
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Parisian Fashions. 

Evening Dress. —A dress of pale pink Organdy, embroi¬ 
dered with white floize silk ; which embroidery ornament is 
nearly as high as the middle of the skirt. The body is a 
la Vterge , with full long sleeves, en gigot, of white crape; 
fastened at the wrists by a broad gold bracelet, clasped by a 
ruby brooch, set round with pearls. Turban cap of white 
crape, ornamented with roses; and strings of white and pink 
ribbon, sewn together, floating loose. Ear pendants of rubies. 

Dinner-party dress. —A dress of celestial-blue poplin, 
with a border of scrolls, so disposed, and falling over each other, 
sideways, that they form a rich bell ornament; this trim¬ 
ming is of gauze, and each scroll is stiffened at the edge by 
being bound with a satin rouleau. A twisted rouleau covers 
the hem next the shoe, made of satin and of silk cordon. The 
body is made with fichu robings, edged with narrow blond, 
which, as they ascend to the shoulders, form a kind of cleft 
mancheron over long sleeves, a la Marie , of white crape; the 
fullness confined by bands of blue, twisted rouleaux, and con¬ 
fined at the wrists by broad bracelets of gold. The head-dress 
is a turban of tulle and gold lama, with a plumage of white 
feathers, tinged with blue. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

The dresses of the elegantes of Paris are now almost entirely 
of Chinese manufacture *, chintzes, taffeties , and Chinese Or¬ 
gandy , and an article called Mandarin, which is a soft and 
supple silk, with stripes of an immense breadth, white and 
coloured; on those which are white are painted Chinese 
pagodas, men and women, and venomous reptiles and mon¬ 
sters. Plain white muslin, or with very broad stripes, is also 
much in favour for dresses, with a material made from the bark 
of trees, figured over in very large patterns. For morning 
dresses, is a kind of light stuff, which has the double advantage 
of being as thin as Cambric muslin, without being so liable 
to get rumpled: beautiful India muslin dresses, and those of 
lawn, with palmyrenes delicately striped, are likely to be in 
general request, as the summer advances. 
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Scarfs are likely also to be in as general favour as they were 
last summer; some of the most elegant kind have appeared in 
imitation of those of India, which may, indeed, be put in com¬ 
petition with them ; they are of a beautiful silver grey, with 
the ends ornamented with detatched bouquets, brocaded in 
the most lively colours. At Longchamps, boas of tulle were 
worn; they are certainly more fitted to evening parties than 
for the out-door costume, yet they appear much in the public 
walks; but their fullness, added to by innumerable bows of 
ribbon, by no means sets off the figure ; and they are, at best, 
an unmeaning and useless ornament. The new pelisses are 
of slight silk ; they fasten down the front with rosettes or 
buckles, nothing novel in their make, the slightness of the 
silk only discovering them as new for the present season. 
When the weather is chill or cloudy, a shawl of real Cache- 
mere often envelops the form of the fair Parisian. 

The last new nats have low crowns, the bonnets are of 
coloured satin, with a white blond at the edge of the brim. 
Several straw hats have appeared; they are large, but of a 
becoming shape, and are elegantly ornamented with flowers. 
The magazitu de modes are also making an ample display of 
white chip hats. The long weeping willow feather yet forms 
a very favourite ornament on hats, in carriages, and on the 
public promenades. Hats of coloured crape have very large 
brims, the size of which is added to by a aemi-veil of white 
blond: an enormous feather of the weeping willow kind some¬ 
times ornaments these hats. 

Birds of Paradise are often the ornaments on the hair, when 
fashionably arranged for full dress. A bandeau, with a ca¬ 
meo, crosses the forehead. A favourite ornament on the hair, 
and certainly the most attractive, is one large, full-blown 
flower, with its bud, and a few green leaves ; it is placed on 
one side, and on the other, among the braids ana ringlets, 
are strings of pearls. Bows of cherry-coloured and gold rib¬ 
bons, are favourite ornaments on the head. A head-dress of 
hair, called the Maria-Louisa, is now much in vogue in France; 
it is of the Greek kind ; and has been for a short time vul¬ 
garly called the coiffeure a la giraffe. It may be seen on the 
coins struck at Parma. 

The colours most in favour, are lilac, jonquil, vine-leaf- 
green, pearl-grey, lavender-blue, iron-grey, cherry-colour, 
and humming-bird green. 
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LORD ELDON’S RESIDENCE. 

Encombe, in Dorsetshire, the seat of Lord Eldon, occupies 
the bosom of a very deep valley that opens to the Bristol Chan¬ 
nel. The situation is extremely delightful, and a piece of 
water near the house is so happily contrived as to have the 
appearance from the windows of forming part of the sea, which 
terminates the view along the vale. The grounds are laid out 
with much taste, the plantations are extensive, and the man¬ 
sion is a handsome building of Purbeck stone. 

In the year 1753 was found on the farm at Encombe, a 
mushroom t that weighed 81bs. and was fifteen inches long, 
ten round, eight deep, and almost in form of a figure 8. 

In the neighbourhood of Encombe is St. Adhelm’s Head, 
a famous sea-mark, consisting of a bold cliff, rising to the 
height of nearly 300 feet: near this immense rock the Halse- 
well East Indiaman, was wrecked on the 6th January, 1786, 
and so tremendous was the storm, that two hours after the 
ship had struck, not an atom of her was to be seen, A short 
time before the ship went to pieces, the captain called the 
second mate into the cuddy, where his two daughters, two 
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nieces, and three other young ladies were clinging round him 
for protection, and on being told that it was impossible for 
the ladies to escape, he nobly resolved to share their fate; and 
addressing his daughters, and enfolding them in his arms, 
he said, “ then my dear children, we will perish together.’' 


SERVANTS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

Mr. Editor. —I have been for a long time desirous of pro¬ 
curing that great, useful, obsolete, and extraordinary curiosity, 
a rough, plain, laborious, old-fashioned servant maid ; and, 
having in vain looked out for a specimen of this genus, either 
in town or country, for twenty years, have at last come to the 
resolution of applying to you, and requesting, through the 
medium of your pages, such assistance as may enable me to 
obtain the object of my search. If a damsel of this descrip¬ 
tion is not perchance to be found alive, I trust that some ad¬ 
mirer of scarce productions in animal life, some lover of the 
antique, has preserved one in a glass case, or a butt of spirits, 
and if so, will perhaps be so obliging as to let me feast my 
eyes, and refresh my memory, by looking upon an object I 
begin to despair of ever beholding in that situation it was 
destined to fill. 

In my boyish days, forty years ago, the race was common, 
and, alas! like all common blessings, obtained little atten¬ 
tion ; and, notwithstanding its self-evident value to all think¬ 
ing people, the government of that day, occupied by the war 
with the colonies in the first place, and the improvement of 
its manufactures in the second, suffered this momentous sub¬ 
ject to escape their attention : and this invaluable breed of 
domestic creatures by degrees became so changed, distorted, 
deteriorated, and “ loptof their fair proportions," that at this 
time the very breed may, I fear, be considered as extinct. 

I will now, Mr. Editor, endeavour to describe to you the 
persons and characteristics of those maidens in my father's 
family, whose persons and qualities have left such an impres¬ 
sion on my senses, as to produce in me a perpetual desire of 
seeing similar successors m my owm household. Betty Grubb, 
who filled the offices of cook, dairy-woman, laundress, and 
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brewer, would at least make three of the modern damsels, 
who, with slender waists, chitty faces, and mincing steps, do 
me the honour to preside over rather than perform my house¬ 
hold duties, under the appellation of the “ ladies below/’ 
The proportion of bone and muscle in Betty was all honest 
stuff, got by hard working in early life, and neither adorned 
nor increased by any adventitious aids from flounces, frills, 
long-ruffled sleeves, or any other means by which your, ‘ * little 
fumes of women” swell themselves into important personages. 
She had brawny arms, which were ever bare, save on Sun¬ 
days, and she would have thought it disgraceful to have shown 
any white skin till past the elbows. Her face ws deeply 
pitted with the small-pox, and embrowned by thf weather, 
but her funny little black eyes, and her even white teeth 
(which either hard labour or good-humour, perpetually exhi¬ 
bited) gave an expression of hilarity and good-humour to her 
countenance which I shall never forget; nor do I wonder 
that the miller fell in love with her, whilst she shared the toil 
of carrying his sacks of flour to the corn-chamber, taking one 
after another on her back, although I well remember my 
mother lamenting her loss, observing she had only lived with 
us seventeen years. My father observed, on this event, “it 
would be long ere the new cook would make him equally 
proud of his fine ale, would manage his cows so tenderly, or 
send him up dinners fit for a lord.” But we young ones 
were delighted with the bustle of a wedding, and proud of 
making bridal presents, every one of which was valuable to a 
servant, who had welcomed eight of us into the world, loved 
us as fondly as if she had been our mother, and considered 
herself as the luckiest of women, for “ she ne’er had changed 
nor wished to change her place had set out in life with fifty 
shillings wages, and actually risen, “all through madam’s 
bounty,” to five pounds ten a year. c 

Betty’s labour did not end with her services; she had many 
children, and she worked for all, through rough and smooth, 
often compelled to look back on her toils in our family as the 
holiday season of her life. As she grew old, the children 
whom she had nurtured in industry, and inured to frugality, 
insisted on easing her labours; and that season which is the 
winter of life to others, was in her a mild autumn, and, be¬ 
tween her wheel and her Bible (for we taught her to read 
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whilst in (Air service), a constant attendance at church, and 
an occasional one to market, Betty, at 16 , still lives con¬ 
tented, happy, and comparatively rich. She has a cup of tea 
and a glass of cowslip wine for her visitants, and, when she 
goes out, appears dressed in a handsome black, nuilted, calli- 
manco petticoat; a silky stuff gown of brown, shot with yel¬ 
low ; an Irish cloth apron, two yards wide, white as the driven 
snow, and a neat mob, plaited by her youngest daughter. 
She uses a walking-stick, to enable her to keep up with her 
old man, to whom she would talk if he could hear her; but 
since he cannot, Betty trots on contentedly, soliloquizing on 
the past and the future ; sometimes, casting her eye towards 
the cburch-yard, she gives a sigh to the protestors of her 
youth, then smiles, looks upward, and inwardly exclaims, 
“ Aye, Lord love ’em, they are gone first, but we shall all 
meet again—thanks to his mercy ” 

Dinah Cotton, our sole housemaid, had, in appearance, 
little affinity with her name, for there was certainly nothing 
soft about Dinah, save her heart, which I ever found kind and 
complaisant, although the many right-angles and sharp points 
in her tall, slender form, by no means indicated the yielding 
or tender. She was not, like Betty, pitted by the small pox ; 
nevertheless the power of that complaint was clearly mani¬ 
fested about her chin, in various unseemly seams, which an¬ 
tedated the wrinkles of age, and gave her (together with her 
square elbows, sharp high shoulders, long narrow waist, and 
scrupulous neatness), even in early life the appellation of an 
old maid. In the diligent discharge of her duties, she was 
unrivalled, as ten well-swept rooms, and fourteen well-made 
beds, gave daily proof; to which might be added the numerous 
white frocks, clear-starched aprons, well-ironed shirts, and 
well-mangled table-linen, which owed their finished purity 
to her labours; and although, as time and care advanced, 
some little of life’s vinegar might so far mingle in her com¬ 
position, as occasionally to disturb the harsh serenity of her 
wooden-looking features, yet I can vouch for her ready for¬ 
giveness of many juvenile sins of a nature most likely to dis¬ 
turb her unruffled brow. Many a time has a wicked hound 
tramped over the newly whitened hall, and a wet shooting- 
iacket been thrown on a milk-white counterpane; fishing 
bags, with all their unclean accompaniments, have been laid 
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on tables as bright as mirrors, and unscraped shoes rested on 
polished fenders, without eliciting any mark of indignation 
beyond an exclamation of “ What will my mistress say V* and 
the slightest word of apology (and who would not make 111) 
was ever more than sufficient, not only to atone for the evil, 
but also to insure increased service : the hound was not only 
forgiven, but patted ; and the paraphernalia of the sportsman 
carefully prepared for a new occasion. Dinah, thou hadst a 
heart! and, in truth, 1 honour it. 

Sally Grisbrook, the nursery-maid, concludes my catalogue 
of these domestic graces. Short, round, and of the barrel 
form, yet Sally was not too fat for the ceaseless activity re¬ 
quired in her vocation; and if in her ruddy, open countenance, 
fewer traits of thoughtful duty were perceptible than in those 
of her fellow-servants, it arose from the circumstance of her 
whole nature being, as it were, one mass of glowing kind¬ 
ness. Love, in her, supplied all that care demanded, or skill 
suggested, so far as the nourishment, clothing, and health of 
her young charge were concerned; and child after child werq 
taken to her breast with an entire devotedness of affection, 
which could not be exceeded by maternal solicitude, and is, 
in the gay and busy world, rarely equalled. It is true, that 
beyond the attentions due to early years, Sally did not carry 
her ideas far. She was a decided enemy to all coercive mea¬ 
sures, and, considering every child as her own, appeared 
greatly to wonder how any other person could take the liberty 
to find fault with it; and all the sweetness of her temper, and 
the unwearied patience of her disposition, would suddenly 
turn to violent rage, which wasted itself in long fits of bitter 
weeping* on the most necessary chastisement of her darling. 
Ever the most meek and respectful of all the servants in her 
general manners, yet in these awful moments she forgot alike 
her natural timidity and her habitual humility, and it was even 
necessary for her affectionate fellow-servants to interpose their 
good offices, and prevent her from rushing into the parlour to 
upbraid the squire for putting her dear Edward into the closet, 
or reproach madam for her cruelty in refusing Caroline a new 
doli. 

Sally did hot give her hand to the gardener, fill the last of the 
family was fit for boarding-school, at which period she sagely 
observed, “ that she could then find time to attend to her 
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own this trouble she was not called to ; and, after con* 
tinuing her office as a kind nurse to a cheerful old man, about 
fifteen years, on his demise, removed to the house of my eldest 

taarriea sister, Mrs. D-, where, in a green old age, she 

enjoys the importance, and the pleasure, without the fatigues, 
of early life. 

Let no father of a family, no master of a house, say, “that 
the existence of the race I have described is immaterial, and 
its revival unnecessary ” The philosopher and moralist will, 
I am certain, agree with me, that in every form of civilized 
society, each class, profession, and trade, ought to be as per¬ 
fect in itself, and as well regulated in its relations to the rest, 
as the natural imperfection of human institutions admits, other¬ 
wise the whole body will eventually suffer ; and, therefore, I 
wish to engage the attention of the wise, the industrious, and 
the considerate, to the subject, as one which concerns a con¬ 
siderable portion of society, from the wealthy merchant, whose 
riches ana power render him the supporter of numbers, to the 
industrious artizan, whose family supplies the demand. 

It appears to me highly necessary that all who have in¬ 
fluence on this class, should, from their very cradles, impress 
upou them the necessity of understanding what is their own 
proper sphere, and its consequent claims; that they are not 
called upon for gentility, but utility ; that a stylish dress and 
affected demeanor do not compensate for late rising, wasteful 
extravagance, indolent manners, and insolent looks, of all 
which evils I may daily complain, with the additional one of 
seeing my amiable ana ailing wife neglected by the bedizened 
miss who is hired to wait upon her, in order that she may have 
time to captivate and ruin my son. In short, Mr. Editor, 
instead of sitting down in one's family with the feelings of an 
English gentleman, who deems his house hV castle, his ser¬ 
vants its defenders, and himself the general head and pro¬ 
tector, he is now subjected to the wakeful irritation, the cold¬ 
blooded caution, inseparable from suspicion and disregard; 
inseparable from the knowledge that they who eat his bread 
and share his purse, yet are indifferent to his person, neg¬ 
ligent of his welfare, and ungrateful for his kindness. 

In the hope that some person better able to discuss the sub¬ 
ject, and apply the remedy, may be led by these remarks to 
investigate it, I remain yours, &c. &c. 

Jonathan Oldstvle* 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

What is a smile on beauty’s cheek? 

'Tis a transcendant beam of light, 

Like those which in the morning break 
The tranquil slumbers of the night. 

What is a tear from human eye ? 

Affection’s pledge which softly flows; 

An agent which we oft apply, 

Our inward feelings to disclose. 

What is a sigh from woman’s breast ? 

’Tis as a cloud portending storm; 

The voice, by which the pane’s express’d. 

That wounds the bosom with its thorn. 

J.P, 


THE FAVORITE CHILD* 

She bids them all obey, and no one dare 
Dispute her sovereign word. The mother's care 
Hatn smooth’d the sunny curls, and strung the row 
Of scarlet coral round the throat of snow. 

The radiant eye beams forth with pleasures light. 

The cheek is red, the kiss’d brow marble white ; 

For nought hath darkeh’d it. High words of power 
Are on her crimson lip, and every hour 
Brings forth some new amusement. Something sought 
With toil, and then disdain’d, though dearly bought. 

The other! She’s as nothing. Passers by 
Hear or hedd not her broken-hearted sigh. 

Her cheek is crimson too, but that is-flush’d * 
With pain at some severe injustice. Hush’d 
Is every grief. Alone, she weeps and kneels: 

Abroad , she smiles, and none know what she feels. 

Hereafter !—’tis the mother’s death bed. She 
Who was the mother’s young divinity, 

Hath left it for the world’s idolatry. 

The slender neck, the bright and shining curls 
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Are deck’d with gems, and wreath’d with orient pearls. 
But restlessness is now where pleasure shone; 

The cheek hath lost its red, the voice its tone 
Of its first innocence, and in their place 
Are art, and affectation, and grimace. 

They tell her who is dying, still her song 
Is heard as gay as ever in the throng. 

Her thoughts are clos’d upon reality ; 

The present’s but a dream. But by and bye 
She leaves the crowd and rushes to her home, 

And whispering voices say “ The fav’rite*s come !” 
And in the dead one’s chamber ! Who sleeps there 
In dull and dreamless sleep ? The fav rite’s prayer 
Was ask’d, and waited for; but came not there. 

And now in deep remorse she turns away, 

And voiceless kneels, and tries in vain to pray; 

She knows not how;—her infant loveliness 
Was made her god. All else was valueless! 

This they taught her first; forming her at last 
A fearful type of the neglected past! 

H. T. 


IMPROMPTU, 

ON THE DROP OF A LADY'S EAR RING FALLING FROM ITS 
CLASP. 

This coral gem with envy view’d, 

Thy lips then purer splendour beaming, 

And, enter’d on a contest rude, 

With pride and arrogancy teeming ; 

But, shrinking at the lip’s resistless sway, 

Left its bright clasp, and, vanquish’d, fled away. 

Or was it that it knew how pure 

And guileless was that heart of thine; 

Too innocent and good t’endure 
A base alloy to gem its shrine ; 

And, flying from its stedfast hold, 

Left the bright emblem, virgin gold. 

H. D.B. 
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THE BARON'S DAUGHTER. 

‘‘ A gentler inuse 

Sings thy dear safety, and commands thy cares 
To dark oblivion.” 

The baron’s daughter, Felicia, accepted not the attentions 
of the young hussar with the condition of leaving her father*# 
abode, situated half down the brow of the hill, and looked 
into the glens and waters beneath. Oh ! it was a delicious 
spot of ground in the picturesque group of Italian herbage !—» 
in summer and all seasons, if beauty existed with nature, here 
it rested and partook of creation’s sunny charm. 

Th,e baron achieved the honours of his sovereign, and his 
country’s reward for glorious campaigns. But the deadly 
hatred of his rival, disappointed by the unmerited meanness 
and subterfuge to which he resorted, and to gain the fair 
hand of Felicia—in the hour of blighted ambition, he sought, 
he persecuted, he coveted, the baron’s closing existence, and 
would have slain him, like an assassin, in blood and scorn. 
The baron, not willing to retaliate by bringing a misguided 
and impetuous soldier to ignominious punishment without re¬ 
morse at the tribunal of justice, by whose decision his life 
must have been forfeited, or doomed to slavery, or exile, 
sought this retreat with his daughter to improve his lessening 
days in reflection, and prepare for peaceful eternity. The 
young hussar and Felicia were playmates of infancy, they 
went to the camp in childhood—they sought mutual interests 
and enjoyment. But a life of arms devoted to the duties of 
national welfare, is hazardous, and fraught with vicissitude. 
The incidents of domestic union are few comparatively, and 
unimportant; but, to follow the cannon, slumber on the plain, 
form the bivouac in the forests, march through good and evil 
report, retreat and advance, manoeuvre and skirmish, com¬ 
mand and obey, is no easy task, but which the young hussar 
performed, as it became a true allegiant soldier. These vala- 
rous deeds weighed much in the baron’s mind, but he would 
not consent that Felicia should leave him in the grey age of 
feebleness and departure. Between duty, which the sovereign 
required, and love, which their hearts dictated, the affections 
of the young aspirants to felicity were variously affected by 
the baron’s mature but partial considerations, influenced by 
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the circumstances of experience. Their hearts, however, 
were tuned to melody, and though sadness deepened the 
tones, yet it added sweetness to the spirit, and gave a truly 
mellowed and subdued feeling to the recipients. 

In one of these seasons, the baron, Felicia, and the young 
hussar, were seated in a bower of floral redolence, and sha¬ 
dowed and latticed with the front, opening to a fine calm sea^ 
on which little vessels, like the silvery joys of maidens’ eyes, 
swam to the haven of serenity. The conversation turned 
towards the beatitude of the scene, the uncertainty of which 
was proved by a cloud falling, like sorrow on the heart, with 
sudden news, and a horseman in military costume riding 
hastily to the gate of the inclosure, and delivering a letter to 
the young hussar, the purport of which was his immediate pre¬ 
sence with the troops. To describe the affecting parting 
which now took place would exceed the power of the narra¬ 
tor’s pencil; it was a real separation, in which hearts alone 
deeply engaged; a dual of unisons beating mutually and 
righteously for each other’s good. And they parted, as birds 
part in the morning on errands of nature, in the reliance of 
meeting at evening, or earlier, to rest in one nest, and trust 
to an over-ruling guardianship. 

Like * oil on the waves,’ there is a balsam that swims on 
the heart, and which remains in its own circle to be mixed 
with softer qualities. The baron and Felicia were tearful and 
meditative, but trusting. The young hussar was far from this 
quiet spot, and mounted with trumpets and soldiers in battle. 
Months passed without tidings, and days were saddened by 
the repressing fears and anxious exercises of the mind. At 
length a gleam rose, and brightened the scene with dear hope. 
When the glow-worm showed the matin to be near, and the 
sky was beautified with the superlative charm of a reposing 
horizon in creative deity, the baron was roused from his tran¬ 
quillity, and, on crutches, he appeared at the door to answer 
the intrusion of his old and malignant foe, who demanded his 
daughter, or the purchase of her life. To so peremptory a de¬ 
mand, the baron was unprepared with words sufficient for his 
indignation. After considerable parlance, deliberation was 
assented to, but, with cogent reasons on the baron’s part, 
strongly opposed. The colonel was vehement. A full hour 
escaped, and his patience exhausted, but not without protes- 
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tations that the young hussar received a fatal ball in his head 
as soon as he led the ranks, and that he was thrown with the 
killed into the Aceldama. For this the baron sighed, and 
said,—“God bless him!” A pause ensued. The baron 
wiped his face, and said,—“ The noble hussar died as he 
lived, an ornament to his profession !” As Felicia came into 
the breakfast room, she discovered all was not well: she with¬ 
drew and wept in silence. The colonel’s impatience grew 
more visible ; his heart and will were more inflamed, and he 
thirsted to gloat on the beautifully unconscious maiden; and 
on his rising for satisfaction, and the baron’s final reply, 
. to many requests and sacrifices, he, assuming attitudes of defi¬ 
ance, made towards Felicia’s retreat. At this moment, a pri¬ 
vate dragoon, touching his helmet, presented himself before 
the baron and his dangerous visitor, with an envelope and 
letter for Felicia. It stated that the young hussar had been 
of such eminent service to his general, that by representing his 
wish to live with Felicia and her father, he obtained leave of 
unconditional absence. The colonel, upon learning the na¬ 
ture of this intelligence, turned pale ; and, with a reproof for 
his temerity, abruptly retreated. The lapse of time was in¬ 
considerable, when a bugle was heard in the skirts of the fo¬ 
rest : it convinced the baron of a contest. His heart was 
there, but his frame was too feeble for war, and his daughter 
required his protection. He, however, prevailed on the trusty 
dragoon to reconnoitre. This happened in one of those even¬ 
ings when the sounds of vesper bells patted the lakes, and 
shepherds folded their flocks, tinkling like rills that dropped 
their crystal liquid on beds of moss, golden sand, and shining 
spar. As the zephyr lay in a right direction, the news of a 
contest came indistinctly to the baron’s walls. Swords clat¬ 
tered, and horses tramped. The sounds came nearer, and 
more palpable; but, ere the dragoon reached the scene of ac¬ 
tion, the work of the combatants ended. It was the young 
hussar who survived, and the colonel vanquished. He at¬ 
tempted the hussar’s life by waiting secretly for his passing 
thither, and attacked him suddenly; but death defeated his 
aim. He now leaned over the neck of his horse, a frightful 
spectacle, and victim to base design. His horse, a proud 
charger, spuming the conflict in the consciousness of its own 
spirit and power, rushed onward as in madness with its dying 
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owner, who groaned a curse on his adversary arid victor ere 
the forgiving hand of a courageous soldier could be offered to 
his assistance; and he was borne away in the swiftness of 
lightning, an object so terrible, that the dragoon and his mi¬ 
litary master deplored the cause of appalling misery, now lost 
in the dark distance of wood and solitude under the robe of 
night. The hussar now made his devoirs with his arm in a 
handkerchief, but not seriously wounded. To the melancholy 
happiness of the baron and Felicia, who wept at hearing the 
narrative, the hussar’s tidings gained cheerfulness, by inte¬ 
resting recitals and enthusiastic descriptions, by which the 
spirit could not sink into the well of woe. 

The time for more permanent enjoyments was anticipated 
and realised. He was now the son-in -law, and the husband; 
and ratified that love which dawned on his first years, and 
never after forsook him. The baron, however, lingered 
peacefully out of time; and, like a calm sunset, sank from 
mortal observation in glorious silence. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

As flits the gliding hour, my restless soul. 

Still seeks for comfort, asks but for repose ; 

Where’er I turn, the ever woe-fraught toll, 

Recalls to memory my recent woes. 

Yes—meet it is these trickling tears should flow, 

And meet it is these pangs my soul should feel : 

Alas! how soon o’er beauty’s sweetest glow, 

With pow’r insidious, death’s long slumbers steal. 

Hast thou, Eliza, left this world of care, 

For heavenly lustre changed thy robes of clay. 

O! let the thought-like balm, assuage despair! 

Again we meet, thy self hast shown the way. 

Yet ah ! dear maid thy love can I forget, 

O say what mortal bore a heart like thine. 

No —when my warning sun of life be set 

With thee my lifeless form shall friends entwine. 

T.C. 
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I remember well the time Jhat gave birth to the first poeti¬ 
cal effusion of my friend Nick. It was a hot and sultry day 
in August, when straying to his lodging, I found him seated 
in his arm-chair, his nne eyes rolling in a still “ finer frenzy,” 
his legs crossed, his teeth set, and his hair as frightfully dis¬ 
ordered, as the “ quills upon the fretful porcupine.” I did 
not venture to disturb the charm, but waited till the “ images 
that filled the mirror of his mind” were “ pencilled off,” when 
I was favoured with a look; and, though years have since 
passed by, I could retrace the picture, reader, iust as it came, 
fresh, warm, and glowing from his living touch—but nothing 
is farther from my thoughts. 

I have already said, that this was his first essay. And as 
it commonly happens, that poetical powers are discovered, 
and put in requisition, in consequence of some emergency— 
so it was with Nick. The truth is, that, at the period I am 
speaking of, Nick was in love!—and, what aaded to the 
sentimentality of his predicament, his was an unfortunate at¬ 
tachment ! at least, such was the inference from the fact, 
that all familiar intercourse between him and Sophia had 
ceased, and the visits with which she now favored him, were 
“ few and far between”—as those of other angels are said to 
be. Why the sunshine of former hours was thus ob¬ 
scured, was not distinctly known, nor yet had the most 
important point of all been ascertained by the gossips of 
the place, namely, whether that question which in all lan¬ 
guages is “ gloomy and peculiar,” but in that of Giles Scrog- 

r *ns is as precise as any I have seen— “ If you loves I, as 
loves you”—had ever been answered by Sophia!—If so, she 
wisely kept the secret, though sore beset by “ single blessed” 
meddlers, of which every country village has one at least, 
whose countenance in this instance, was suffered to wane on 
in disappointment, and sharpen for a fresh onset, as new oc¬ 
casions might offer. 

I saw them together once, long after the current had ceased 
to “ run smooth,”—but with all of my effort, I could discover 
nothing that fixed, conjecture on the firm footing of certainty. 
It was in the hall of song and merriment, where “ twinkling 
feet” led on the dance. Sophia laughed, and seemed the 
L. 28. 1. s 
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gay, joyous thing, that poets dream of —“ all light and life 
nor was my friend a whit behind; he did not act the sighing 
hero of his own ballad, but joined the throng, with a brow as 
open and as free from care, as his “ who wraps the drapery of 
his couch about him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 7 * 
For an instant, indeed, a cloud passed over it; a sudden pause 
brought him and Sophia together—it was a quick, brief 
glance—but still it told of feelings past, and, it may be, of 
sufferings yet to come. A tear started to Sophia’s eye—and 
. the next moment the dance moved on again, the music rung 
“ a swifter still and a louder strain,” and in the changes of 
the shifting and enchanting scene, that tear fell unheeded, 
and the sigh, if a sigh there was, escaped unheard. 

The buoyancy of youth may be termed the poetry of life— 
and it is said that nature dispenses to all, in some measure, 
the gift of song, which, sooner or later, becomes predominant, 
and struggles to gain utterance, and clothe itself in appro- 
priate language, with the usual accompaniments of rnyme 
and metre. “ Poeta nascitur,” is high authority the other 
way, I know—and to determine on which side the argument 
lies, would involve a metaphysical discussion, which I am in 
no mood to enter upon. But at any rate, this propensity is 
most likely to be exhibited when the mind is tnrilling with 
emotions, . like those just alluded to; and ouite sure I am, 
that, had it not seen Sophia’s “bright eye,” the world had 
wanted this idle song of my friend Nick. 

Another inference from my premises. They of the wan 
countenance and sensitive soul, are for ever harping to the 
tune of " Love—first love.” 

Now, though the above forms but a minor plot in the great 
drama of life, and 1 have aimed, in its recital, at little more 
than to employ an idle hour—yet there are scenes in this 
world’s acts, of far less interest, that are magnified into im¬ 
portance, and made to share largely in the sympathies of 
mankind; and, such as it is, it proves triumphantly the fallacy 
of the position to which I have alluded. Their attachment par¬ 
took of all the fervency and all the romance of young and 
kindred spirits ; there were no counter passions, striving for 
the mastery; no ruthless hand plunging the fresh buds of 
early hope into the seething-pot of hate; and, for all that ap¬ 
pears, Nick and Sophia tried fairly the experiment, whether 
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“ they that once loved can ever forgetif so, the result of 
the experiment is abundantly satisfactory, and deserves to be 
recorded—namely, they have forgotten / Header, wouldst 
thou resolve this wonderful phenomenon of mind ? Mark 
then the sequel:—She has found another Nick—and he^* 
Sophia’s half a score! 


THE DEAD WATCH. 

A SWEDISH LEGEND. 

The last moments of Ulrica, princess of Sweden, approach¬ 
ed. A 51m obscured her eye ; but her voice, though weak, 
was clear. “ I thought I scarcely could have died without 
bidding a last farewell, 0 she said, “ to my beloved Emme- 
linde—but life recedes apace. How many days have elapsed 
since the messenger was despatched to Saxony ?” 

But three my dearest princess!° replied an aged at¬ 
tendant, whose accents were scarcely more distinct than those 
of her dying mistress:—but three; as many weeks must 
pass before Countess Emmelinde, of Schoenberg, can arrive.” 

4t 1 have not as many hours to live, and must forego this 
hope,” resumed the lady. “ Our vow to meet again, before the 
tomb closed over us, has past unfulfilled. My faithful friends, 
farewell? when I am gone, think kindly of your princess !° 

It was three in the morning when Ulrica expired: the next 
day, the body lay in state, and all Stockholm repaired to 
take a last look at their beloved princess. The crowd was so 
great, that, toward evening, the officer on guard found it diffi¬ 
cult to enforce the order for closing the doors, and that none 
should be admitted until the following day. This officer was 
Baron Frederic of W. a young Swede of undoubted courage. 
The eleventh hour had struck; and, as he walked up and 
down an antichamber, separated from the room where die 
princess lay merely by a glass partition, he often paused to 
gaze at the idle pomp which surrounded the royal corse, where 
the shades of death, and the glare of a thousand tapers seemed 
engaged in ghastly combat—and then, his head sunk on his 
breast—and, again he moved slowly on, wrapped in his own 
reflections.—So passed the next hour, and the clock struck 
s 2 
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twelve. As its last vibration ceased, a lady, dressed in 
black, whom the baron immediately recognized as the Countess 
Emmelinde of Schoenberg, the absent friend of the princess, 
entered.—“ Noble countess/* said Baron Frederic, “ the 
chamber of her highness is closed, and no one, until the 
morning, can be admitted. Nay, advance not, lady—my 
orders are severe; and, were I even to infringe them, it 
would not afford you the means of augmenting your sorrow. 
I pray you, refrain !”— and seeing the pale figure advance, 
he moved to oppose her entering. 

A cold hand was laid on his—an icy shudder pervaded his 
whole frame—-and he remained motionless t For a moment’s 
space, his sight was obscured; and, when he recovered it, 
he saw the figure approach the bed of the princess* The 
corse arose, and opened its heavy eyelids; but its glance was 
fixed and glassy. The arms, which before were crossed on 
the breast, spread slowly, to embrace the pallid form which 
moved to meet them ! —— 

-When Baron Frederic recovered, he found him¬ 
self lying on the ground : he was alone. The corse had re¬ 
sumed its former attitude; but, on the lips, which had re¬ 
tained the convulsive contraction of the last agony, now sate 
a placid smile. Inquiries were made in the palace; and their 
only result was, that on that night, at the midnight hour, a 
mourning coach, drawn by four horses, had entered the palace 
court: a female, in black attire, alighted from it, ana as¬ 
cended the stairs. In what manner either the carriage or the 
lady had disappeared, none could explain. In the course of 
a month, the messenger despatched to Saxony returned, and 
also with tidings of the death of the Countess Schoenberg. 
The story is, to this day well remembered in Stockholm, ami 
recounted as often, and a rude basso-relievo, representing 
this mysterious circumstance arrests the attention of the tra¬ 
veller. 


CONTENT. 

' Ambition is as various as the wave, 

Uncertain in its course and final rest: 

Content, if sought, may visit e'en the slave. 

And like a quiet conscience, sooth the breast 

P. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 

BY CffiLEBS THE YOUNGER. No. HI. 

. Civditur, ex medio, quia res arcetsit, habere 
Sud >ris minimum— Horace . 

To write on vulgar themes, is thought an easy task. 

I imagine the theme of my budget must be an easy one to 
write upon from the number of communications I receive. It, 
however, enables me to fill up my paper with much less trou¬ 
ble to myself than I anticipated when I commenced my la¬ 
bours. The following are a very small portion of the letters 
I have received. —Calebs. 

THE HOPPOLE FAMILY. 

Worthy Sir,—There are seven of us, all sisters, and if I 
may be considered a criterion, all ate fast vergihg into the set¬ 
tled and unenviable condition of being old maids. Now, sir, 
neither seclusion, nor education, has had the least to do in ac¬ 
complishing this. O^r mamma has been, and is still, account¬ 
ed, a lady of plea&iflg manners, and well educated : in her 
person she is of the middle stature, and wears the comfortable 
appearance of a good and experienced mother, which I, with 
pride, assure you she is. Well, sir, our papa is equally 
good; but as the rage (I suppose I might call it a rage,) fifty 
years ago, was for females, if the romances of that age are 
to be accredited, to fall in love with fine, tall men, however 
deficient in other respects, mamma fell into the fashion, (this 
was before Scott began to write romances,) and dear papa 
being extremely tall and high notioned, she looked up to him, 
and married him. I don’t say that papa has no other qualifi¬ 
cations, but the very sine qua non now in his stature, has proved 
the misfortune of our remaining single, because we take after 
him, and no gentleman takes after us: in short, sir, we are 
too tall, and cut too slender figures in the movements of so¬ 
ciety. Much pains has been given, however, to make us use¬ 
ful members, for which we are grateful; but, sir, females can¬ 
not be lopped like vines and gooseberry bushes. Alas! alas! 
in private and public we are grieved not to say shocked, to 
hear the remarks of those cruel creatures, bachelors, concern- 
s 3 
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ing our high-nesses, and apparent desire of over-stepping the 
bounds of nature. Hence, sir, we have no offers of proba¬ 
tion, or trial. In behalf of myself and my sisters, I, there¬ 
fore, address my letter to excuse us from being classed oppro- 
briously in the list, as you, sir, are aware, if we are to be pi¬ 
tied, our nature, not our foibles, render us what we are. 

Titter-ton Terrace , I am. Sir, 

White Conduit Fields, Yours respectfully, 

May 4, 1824. Harriet Hoppole. 

I am veiy ready to believe that the Misses Hoppoles are not 
retaining their present names by choice, and that they would 
willingly embrace the offers of either hoppoles, or cabbage- 
stumps, in the shape of husbands. Not Deing inclined for a 
Hoppole myself —as I am a man of moderate dimensions, 
measuring only five feet, nine inches, and a quarter—I can 
merely propose taking in letters, containing offers of matri¬ 
mony, and forward them to Titter-ton Terrace. I hope this 
letter may meet the eyes of some who are inclined to look-up 
to a wife.— Ccelebs. 

A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

Old Maid versus Old Bachelor . 

B. Your servant, madam. 

M. Your’s equally, sir. 

B. By a bachelor s faith, the keeping parrots croaking un¬ 
der one’s window is, I conceive, an intolerable nuisance. 

M. I care not for your faith more than a * bachelor’s but¬ 
ton.’ My dear birds are most delightful music, compared with 
th<f horrid noise of your nostrils every night. I must remove 
to a more distant part of the house, or quit my lodgings, if 
you persist in snoring so peremptorily. 

B. Snoring 1 (very personal!) why, that is the * concord 
of sweet sounds,’ as the poet saith—‘ the very music of 
M-Orpheus’, compared with the mewing of your tabby grimal¬ 
kins in the areas. Madam ! I hate the sight of cats! 

M. Ha! very pretty! Poor dear feline creatures! their 
.very fur looks comfortable. I would not lose my precious cats 
for the best bachelor’s fare in the world. 

B. Nor your lap-dogs, I suppose, madam! Psha! idling 
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on the sofa*—scraping the carpets—yelping about—sitting at 
table—rlolling in tne carriage—whining at the cupboard*— 
the very attic is familiar with their steps. A heavy tax would 
be their best physician! 

M. Dogs too! do they annoy you also 1 

3. Yes, madam* 

M. A heavy tax on snuff (and snuffers)—You, sir, ought 
to be taken at a pinch! see how your linen is sprinkled!—A 
heavier tax on tobacco—How your wardrobe is scented!— 
You deserve to be smoked—a tax on all chewers, 1 say! 

> 3. That is duly eschewed, madam, by your devoted ser¬ 
vant! 

M. Aye, sir, and on all • old bachelors,’ who keep a mere 
snail’s home. 

3. There is nothing like independence, madam. 

M. Thou art in dependence, sir, in spite of appearances. 

3. I should be miserable with a parcel of tittering Hoy¬ 
den’s dancing with a music master at their heels. 

M. A ‘ bachelor’s ball* doubtless, would be superlative— 
rival Almack’s. No, sir, talk not of * ladies and balls’— 
Hark! poor Pompey is at the door!—Let the duck in. 

3. Yes, madam. Your bell rings. 

M. Your servant, sir! How poor Pompey pants for air. 

3. Yours, madam! The * balance of comfort’ is at hand. 
This is what lawyers call a quid pro quo , or a quid ride s. 

M. Adieu, sir!—always thinking of your quids. Oh, Pom¬ 
pey ! I shall faint. Lucy, fetch the canine doctor to reani¬ 
mate my poor, dear, agitated, sweet— P. 

THE BACHELOR AND MARRIED MAN. A CONTRAST. 

The pace of a bachelor is sober; he would hardly mend it 
toget out of a storm, though the storm were to threaten a de¬ 
luge ; but show him a woman, who is entitled to the compli¬ 
ment of his hat, and he will shuffle on as if he was walking 
for a wager. His housekeeper, or his laundress he can talk 
to without reserve; but any other of the sex, whose condition 
is above a useful dependant is his terror. A coffee house is 
his sanctum sanctorum against bright eves and dazzling com- 

S lexions; here he lounges out half his days: at home, he sits 
own to his unsocial meal, and, when his palate is pleased, 
he has no other passion to gratify. The felicity of a married 
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man never stands still; it flows perpetual, and strengthens in 
its passage: it is supplied from various channels; it depends 
more on others than himself. By an union with the genteel - 
est, most polished, most beautiful part of the ereation, bis 
mind is harmonized, his manners softened, his soul animated 
by the tenderest liveliest sensations. The house of a married 
man is his paradise; he never leaves it without regret—never 
returns to it but with gladness; the friend of his soul—the 
wife of his bosom, welcomes his approach with susceptibility ; 
joy flushes her cheek—mutual are their transports ! Infants 
climb about his knees, and contend which shall catch the en¬ 
vied kiss of paternal fondness. To the existence of a married 
man, there is no termination ; when death overtakes him, he 
is only translated from one heaven to another ; his glory is 
immortalized, and his children’s children represent him. 

REASONS FOR A SINGLE LIFE. 

Courteous Coelebs,—I have no doubt you are a very nice 
sort of person. Without appearing too forward, I think I 
may write to you with safety for the good of my sex. 
You, m conjunction with other* of your lordly race, seem 
to imagine a lady has no reasons to urge for becoming 
what is denominated an old maid. That I am one it mat¬ 
ters not, since 1 am contented to be so rather than be an un¬ 
happy wife, a widow bewitched, or a widdw. Once, indeed, 
the idea of a sweetheart was pleasant: before I left school, I 
fancied myself interested in the true feeling of it; but disap¬ 
pointment proved to me the contrary. The youth courted me 
at church with his eyes; he payed me compliments as he 
passed—wrote sonnets and fine things, and blew them in my 
way. I soon found he did so to some of my schoolfellows; 
he left his school—we parted to the present moment. My 
next experience was in the person of a young man whom my 
aunt considered an appropriate match: we courted;—he en¬ 
gaged my affections by his assiduity, and, as I thought, was 
really my sweetheart, not for a day, but for life. He, how¬ 
ever, by the introduction of a female cousin of mine, who 
came on a visit to me, very suddenly changed his views and 
paid his attentions to her: he has since beenprosecuted for 
a breach of promise of marriage with her. Though I abhor 
this mode of making a suitor marry, or of convincing the 
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world that I once had a sweetheart, I find he is justly sen¬ 
tenced by the law, and censured by the good principled. For 
as it is expected a female should know her own tnfhd, so should 
a gentleman, at least after he has been soliciting the hand 
and heart of a woman some time. My brother, bred to the 
army, in the opposite, ran away with a young lady whom he 
saw only a few days previously at a watering place, and married 
her. A more unsuitable and rash act never took place : they 
followed the flag and trumpet a few months, and quarrelled— 
she had been petted—he had erroneous notions of feminine 
virtue—her spirit was broken—he was inconsiderate and un¬ 
kind. They separated: she returned to her father—he to his 
troops. Furthermore, some females too are silly enough to 
reply to * matrimonial advertisements* for husbands: this is 
sure misery and contrary to the principles of nature and affec¬ 
tion, without which human felicity cannot be enjoyed. 

The disgrace attendant on * advertising correspondence’— 
fears of losing my sweetheart at the ' bridal*—risk of being 
an ( affected wife*—an ‘ unhappy motherf;*—and lastly, the 
trial of separating from a beloved husband, in the hour of 
death, are causes which reconcile me to the living single. 
I suppose, Mr. Ccelebs, as you remain a bachelor, you can 
say a few words on your side of the question. Be it so—I 
enjoy my opinion, and remain yours. 

Maiden Lodge , May, 1828. Maria Mxanwell. 

Maria Mean well’s case, I am sorry to say, is too common 
among unmarried females. Young women should be cau¬ 
tious to whom they give their hearts. Mere words and looks 
are very false criterions to judge of a person’s sincerity. Be¬ 
fore a female falls in love she should make up her mind that 
the object of her passion as equally and as disinterestedly loves 
her, and that between the two, they have the means of credi¬ 
tably supporting themselves, and a family. Without both 
these points being strictly attended to, there is a very poor 
chance of that happiness which the married state ought to pos¬ 
sess, and which 1 hope to verify whenever I enter into it. 
Love and want are very sorry companions. It brings to my 
mind a poem I met with a short time since, giving “ The 
Reason why Love flies out at the Window, when Poverty 
comes in at the Boor.” I recommend it to all hot-brained 
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lovers who think, if they marry a beggar, they can live upon 
love.—CfELEBsr. r 

A stately mansion rears its crest. 

Where croaking crows had built their nest 
Upon the lofty trees; 

The spotted fawn within the park. 

The cuckoo and the tuneful lark, 

Enjoy the summer breeze. 

Not far from hence, as may be seen, 

A goodly dwelling, neat and clean. 

Where John and Mary live ; 

Of this world’s good they had to spare. 

Their neighbours with them ofttimes share 
Whate’er they have to give. 

A lovely nymph of pleasing form. 

Not with old age or sickness worn, 

Appear’d in youthful bloom; 

And, like a guardian angel bright 
Their kindred spirits did unite. 

And every blessing crown. 

Distressing care she can remove. 

Because her maiden name is Love, 

She comforts the distress'd y 
But mark a spectre, by the bye, 

Unto their dwelling he drew nigh. 

And much disturb’d their rest. 

His name is Penury, so poor. 

Advancing near the cottage door. 

He boldly enter'd in. 

True love then met him with a smile. 

The hapless moment to beguile. 

Ere scanty fair begin. 

But John and Mary were displeas'd, 

The stranger coldly they receiv'd. 

And, with a ruthful hum, 

** Mary,” said John, ** thou art to blame." 

“ Then, John," said Mary, “ thou'rt the same. 

Or he had never come." 
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Thus a dispute betwixt them rose; 

They differ d much about the cause. 

Why Poverty was there; 

And, while such conduct they pursue, 

Love through the window quickly flew. 

Nor staid their strife to share. T. Scarr. 


MY LADY LOVE. 

ADDRESSED TO MISS RACHEL BR—NDR —T* 

In my dreams I have sojourn’d ’neath ocean’s wave. 
In the pearl-deck’d bowers of a coral cave; 

And there have I hark’d to the mermaid’s song, 
Peaking the rocks of ocean among; 

And sweet was the^sound of that melody. 

As it came througli the depths of the voiceless sea! 
But still I have heard on my native plains. 

More tender tones and far sweeter strains, 

’Gainst which the syren had vainly strove. 

For they were the strains of my Lady-Love* 

Full oft have I roam’d when the sward was bright. 
With dew drops glancing like beams of light; 

And once I beheld round a huge oak tree, 

A band of fairies dance blythe and free ; 

And with step so light did they tread the earth, 
That lovely flowers in their track had birth ! 

Yet I ween there is one with a step more light. 
Than the fairies who dance at the lone midnight; 
Oh she o’er the earth in beauty doth move. 

And bless’d are the steps of my Lady-Love • 

I have had visions of angels fair. 

Sailing on sunbeams through upper air; 

And clad in robes of beauty and light, 

Almost too lovely for mortal sight; 

With joy and speed have they Sailed along. 

Track’d in their course of sunshine and song! 

But the maidens of earth are lovelier far 
Than the angels who journey from star to star; 

Nor is there aught .in the stars above, 

More fair ox more bright than my Lady-Love • 
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UNFORTUNATE LOVE. 

A FRAGMENT. 

All-was silent in the chamber, and he ventured to draw 
aside the silken curtains of the recess, in the darkness of 
which he had shrouded himself; and yet he advanced not, 
but stood as if spell-bound, gazing on the scene before him. 
At the farthest extremity of the spacious and magnificent 
apartment stood a small altar, of simple but exquisite work* 
manship, which appeared, by the lilies that adorned it, and 
the white and stainless marble of which it was composed, to 
be dedicated to the virgin. A small silver lamp, placed at 
the foot of the crucifix, was the only light in the spacious 
chamber, the remaining part being enveloped in obscurity,— 
shadows and darkness resting upon it, and by their contrast 
making the illuminated altar a striking and distinguished ob¬ 
ject. The light was steady and brilliant; and its rays fell in 
unchecked splendour on the countenance of a female who 
knelt before it. Her white and delicate hands were clasped, 
and her head slightly raised towards heaven. There was a 
sparkling light in her deep “ blue quiet eyes,” and a rich 
crimson on her cheek, that seemed to be more the effect 
of the fervency of her devotion, than to indicate the natural 
expression of her countenance. The ornaments, which she 
had worn that evening, were scattered at her feet, and lay 
dimly glittering around her. These, and the unconfined pro¬ 
fusion of her fair and silken tresses, pouring in bright and 
clustering ringlets, almost upon the velvet floor-cloth, gave to 
her figure somewhat the appearance of the beautiful and pe¬ 
nitent “ La Vallierebut the pure and cloudless calm that 
rested on her countenance instantly destroyed the ungenerous 
idea. There was visible in its serenity the calm and waveless 
repose of an innocent soul. In its touching softness there 
was no trace of earthly passions: it was pure and holy as 
the prayer (which her attitude, and the slight movement of 
her lips seemed to indicate) she was addressing to heaven. 

It was the young and innocent Julie, who poured forth at 
the feet of the mother of God, the prayer of a chaste and spot¬ 
less heart,—too sacred to be breathed in the unhallowed ears 
•f him, who, shrouded in darkness, looked upon his fair and 
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lovely victim with the wild and maniac glance, which had 
often, in the fairest hours of their love, awakened terror in her 
innocent heart,—upon her, whose brightness emerged from 
the shadows in which the rest of the* chamber was enveloped, 
as if the alone was worthy of dwelling in light, and he con¬ 
demned, like the “ first accursed one,” to wander alone de¬ 
fenceless ; the fatal grasp, and yet he passed not forth; he 
could not murder her at the foot of that altar, to which (his 
distempered fancy whispered) she had flown for refuge against 
him. He stopped not at murder; but a vague sense of reli¬ 
gion, and of the homage due to the holy one whose image con¬ 
secrated the altar, alone deterred him ; and even that unheard 
prayer, which stole so fervently to heaven, seemed to diffuse 
around her a charm, into whose magic circle nothing less holy 
than herself might dare to enter. But the silent prayer was 
passed. The glow had faded from her cheek, and left her 
almost as pale as the image she worshipped; her hands 
wandered, as if unconsciously, over the beads of her rosary, 
and a deep sigh stole upon his ear. It was mingled with a 
name—he heard it but imperfectly; but it was breathed in 
the same sweet cadence that ever characterised her low and 
musical voice when she spoke of him. She rose, and, bend¬ 
ing before the altar, passed onward with a light and rapid step 
towards the recess in which he stood. There was no escape ; 
his victim was before him, and yet he shuddered at his ap¬ 
proach ; her hand was upon the curtain, and he shrunk deeper 
into its darkness. She stood before him ; he felt her pure 
and fragrant breath upon his cliqek, and the touch of her light 
garment swept over him, like the flaming sword of the avenger; 
there was' no light, save that of the distant lamp, and he could 
but imperfectly behold the beautiful and innocent creature, 
whose hour was fast approaching. He saw her white and 
outstretched arm gleaming like snow amid the darkness; and 
the echo of the lute-strings as she drew it from its receptacle, 
vibrated like fearful discord on his disordered heart. The 
dove was in his grasp; yet she passed away, and left him 
with the knife yet raised, and his eyes fixed on the spot, where, 
like a vision of the night, she had stood calm, without emo¬ 
tion, before him. A darkness, deeper and more fearful than 
that which surrounded him, came over his bewildered senses.: 
wild and fearful sounds, mingling at intervals with low and 
L. 28. 1. t 
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fitful music, rung in his ears: and a thousand indistinct and 
threatening spectres glared upon him in the gloom. 

He knew not how long he remained in this frightful stupor; 
but, when it left him, the shadows were deepening round the 
altar, and the pale light no longer fell on the pure and lovely 
votary who had knelt before it. He paused, as if he feared 
his light step on the velvet-covered floor should alarm his vic¬ 
tim ; but all was silent, and he proceeded slowly towards the 
altar; her missal lay open at the service erf the virgin, and a 
tear was not yet dry upon its sacred page ; her lute lay near 
it, and the rosary erf pearls which he had restored to her in 
the church of St. Saviour, hung suspended from one of the 
ornaments on the altar. Though the votarist had passed 
away, the emblems of her purity yet remained, and the out¬ 
cast gazed upon them without hope, and, with frantic triumph, 
he almost gloried that he disdained them. It was on the feast 
of the virgin, in the church of St. Saviour, that Romaldi re¬ 
stored her fallen rosary to the young and lovely Julie St. Evre- 
mont; she spoke—her words were but simple thanks; but 
the voice, low, sweet, and plaintive, was heard for a moment, 
and remembered for ever. He was then in the first glow of 
his triumphs and his youth ; and he now stood an outcast in 
darkness and in despair, gazing upon the simple beads, once 
his passport to love and happiness. 

He approached nearer, and, taking them from the foliage 
they encircled, he dared to press them to his unhallow ed lips; 
and, kneeling before the altar he had profaned by his approach, 
he imprecated a curse on the head of the favoured St. Hyppo- 
lyte, the foe of his father’s house, and the destroyer of his race 
—him, by whom he had been driven forth a wanderer from 
the lands of his ancestors, and for whom the proud lord of St. 
Evremont had destined the hand of his once betrothed Julie! 
The mention of that name seemed to banish all feelings, save 
revenge and “ the pangs of despised love and he arose to 
fulfil his wild and desperate purpose. 

(Concluded at page 222.) 

PRUDENCE AND FORTITUDE. 

Prudence prevents accumulated cares : 

Fortitude all the ills of nature bears. 

P. 
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ADVENTURES OF A SNUFF BOX. 

I am a native of Paris, in which city I was born, some 
time since the overthrow of Buonaparte. I know but little 
of my pedigree, though the history of my ancestors, if it 
could be distinctly traced, might not be less amusing, if not 
more instructive, than that of dogs and horses, or even of 
those cats which can trace their predecessors back to the ce¬ 
lebrated grimalkin of the famous Whittington. My birth 
place was the workshop of a famous artist, in the metropolis 
of fashion and folly, whence the fribblers of Europe are sup¬ 
plied with trifles, and eased of their superfluous cash. 

■ Having received all that polish of which I was susceptible, 
my first appearance in public was in a splendid shop, where, 
exposed among other trinkets, I gained the admiration of the 
loiterers who parade the streets, for want of something more 
important to employ their time. By many visitors 1 was paid 
several handsome compliments, and the reason of my not being 
purchased, was not the want of room in their pockets, but a 
peculiar whim of my proprietor, who would not suffer me to 
depart without what he deemed a fair equivalent in hand. 

It was at length my good fortune to attract the notice of a 
young gentleman from England, who, anxious to furnish, on 
his return to his native country, some evidence of his having 
travelled, attained possession of me for about two guineas. 
Proud of his acquisition, I was pocketed with care, and filled 
with perfumed dust, that served to introduce me to the atten¬ 
tion of company. With him I visited the theatres, hotels, 
and taverns, and was admitted in most places of public 
amusement. After dinner, I was taken out an airing, and 
many times have 1 made a tour of the table amidst decanters 
and glasses, fording little rivers of wine, with which I was 
sometimes saturated, and was occasionally overturned with¬ 
out encountering storms or hurricanes. My mode of travel¬ 
ling was as irregular, as the man ners of those with whom I 
associated were capricious. CMftome occasions I have been 
stationary, and apparently forgotten, for a considerable time, 
when on a sudden my appearance arresting the attention of 
noisy mirth, I have been seized with violence by the hand of 
one convulsed with laughter, then handed to another that was 

t 2 
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growing drowsy, from him transmitted to a third who was 
suffering from the juice of the grape, and thence to a fourth, 
entertaining his companions with a song,—with a succession 
more rapid than I can trace my march. 

From Paris 1 was taken to Antwerp, where, being intro¬ 
duced to new companions, I had another opportunity of sur¬ 
veying the scenes visited by folly in that city, and of learning 
the manners of Brabant. But unfortunately, one day being 
in my master's coat pocket, he unhappily sat upon me while 
in the carriage. This so affected my health, that it brought 
on the rickets, and on an impartial examination, I was pro¬ 
nounced unfit to appear in company. Through this disaster, 
and presenting no longer the charm of novelty, I was thrown 
by, with several superannuated trinkets, and for several 
months was doomed, in silence and darkness, to bewail my 
forlorn condition. 

The exhibitions of Antwerp, and some other necessary ar¬ 
ticles, having been exhausted, my master, resolving to preserve 
me, prepared to return to his native land. I was accordingly 
packed up among his other important collections, and with¬ 
out meeting with any further disaster, after some time reached 
the English shores. Arriving in London, the charms which 
novelty imparts again returned, and on being taken from my 
retreat, I was sent to the hospital for wounded snuff-boxes, 
and placed under the care of an experienced surgeon, who 
understood my disorder, and undertook my cure. On being 
pronounced sound, and again fit to appear in public, a ser¬ 
vant was despatched to fetch me home. The doctor's bill, 
amounting to eight shillings, being paid, I once more ex¬ 
pected to enjoy the admiration of company, to be handed 
round the table, and, in my master’s pocket, to accompany 
him in many of his future peregrinations. 

The servant, however, with a degree of heedlessness which 
I shall always have cause to remember, unluckily let me fall 
on the pavement, and by this accident caused me to relapse 
into the complaint of which I had just been cured. In addi¬ 
tion to this misfortune, some of my joints were dislocated, my 
beauty was defaced, and my whole frame so much disordered, 
that I was again conveyed to the hospital, where for some 1 
time my existence as a snuff-box was thought to be in serious 
danger. Time and care, however, once more restored me to 
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a tolerable condition, and, at an expense of fifteen shillings, 
I was again discharged. 

Beaching home in safety, I received all thecaresses that 
an invalid has a right to expect from his friends, when, after 
a long absence, he rejoins their company, restored to perfect 
health. To render me secure, I was placed on the mantel¬ 
piece, where I enjoyed, during the evening, all the homage 
which fashion pays to insignificance; but, as if born under 
some ill-omened stars, early the ensuing morning, the servant 
employed to cleanse the room struck me to the floor, and re¬ 
duced, me to a state too deplorable to be described. 

Having met with such a series of misfortunes, my master 
began to imagine that I was unlucky. I was therefore, in 
■ttty Shattered condition, given to a friend, who took me into 
the country, where he expected I should recover under such 
treatment as he flattered himself he could procure. Several 
attempts were accordingly made, but none of the faculty 
would take me in hand. I many times underwent examina¬ 
tions, but the doctors shook their heads, and thought my case 
nearly desperate. In this state I remained about twelve months, 
daring which time I was confined to my room, seldom being 
seen by company, and deriving no benefit from eountiy air. 
Amateurs would at times take me in their hands, examine my 
wounds, and point out how I might have been restored, had 
it not been for something peculiar m my constitution, which 
rendered my case hopeless. On putting me down, they 
generally moralized on the the pitiable condition of fallen 
greatness, thought that I was splendid though in mins, and 
then left me to my fate. 

One year having finished its revolution, I was again brought 
to London, and my condition being made known to my former 
master, I was once more transferred into his possession. 
Being solicitous both for his own reputation and mine, and 
anxious to have such a pleasing companion, I was a third 
time sent to the hospital, to undergo, if possible, a radical 
ctere. This has at length been effected, and I was released 
this morning for the sum of ten shillings. 

Of my future destiny I can form only a conjectural cal¬ 
culation. I am well aware that I stand on precarious ground. 
At present, my being unlucky seems to be forgotten, and 
while I retain my health, I hardly expect that it will be re- 
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collected. But should another disaster befall me, all my 
former misfortunes will be revived, my character will be 
blasted, and 1 shall be undone. 

Some intimations have been given, that it is probable I 
shall go abroad *, if this be true, 1 shall rejoice, as I know 
not any mode of life in which 1 should take greater delight 
than in visiting foreign parts. The height of my ambition 
would be to get into the army, as I think 1 should cut a 
splendid figure among sword hilts, daggers, epaulets, and 
gold-laced hats. In the officers' mess-room 1 should find 
full employment, and numerous occasions for display. In 
time, I may become a snuff-box of honour j and though I 
may never be able to write a challenge, I may furnish others 
with the means of doing it, and live long enough to see the 
consequences. Should such privileges await me, my fame 
will be established on an immoveable basis, and my name 
will become immortal. 

1 am not ignorant that my situation will be somewhat 
hazardous; but I must not forget, that the situation of those 
to whose pleasures I shall have the happiness to administer, 
is not exempt from danger. I have already known what it is 
to endure the effects of violence, having been twice in the 
hospital, with dislocated joints, an emaciated frame/ and a 
broken pate; but these will be amply compensated with the 
felicities that result from military glory. The vicissitudes 
which await me, I will endeavour faithfully to inscribe on 
the tablet of my memory; and should the incidents which 
may occur in my future travels be of any interest they shall 
be transmitted to you. 


THE DEATH OF EUCLES. 

Why hastes yon warrior o’er the plain. 
Or stavs he not to help the slain 1 
With hurried steps he walks along, 
Nor,listens to the wounded throng, 

But bends his way o’er hill and dale. 
Impatient to relate his tale. 

And as he strains each anxious eye, 

In hopes perchance some cot to spy. 
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His quiv’ring lip, and drooping frame. 

Proclaim his life upon the wane: 

For death has mail’d him for its pray. 

And soon will hurry him away. 

Scarce had he reach’d a peasant’s door, 1 
When down he sunk upon the floor, 

And, shouting forth a long-loud cry. 

Proclaim’d the glorious victory; 

Then, wildly gazing round, he sigh’d. 

And thus it was the warrior died. 

Oh! who could view that noble soul, 

Nor feel a sadness o’er him roll, 

That one so strong in valour’s fame 
Should only live to breathe the name; 

And in that hour that made Greece free, 

Her sons wept at her destiny. 

Fanny. 


A MAIDEN’S REASONS. 

Intreat me not. By thy sweet mouth* 

My ear’s detained from one 

That waits to meet me in the south 
At set of sun : 

I cannot wed thee. Do not sigh! 

To-morrow, love. I’ll tell thee, why, 

A dainty spot by silence bless’d, 

Green earth, and lucid sky. 

Where tears might drop and not be guess’d 
The reason why; 

Hearts might exchange to softer care: 

To-morrow, love, I’ll tell thee, where. 

My friends agree that I’m too light 
To wear a golden ring j 

Years will become me,—more than flight 
Sorrows to bring: 

W ait, and still love and meet me,—then 

To-morrow, love, I’ll tell then, when. 
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Fashions represented in the Engravings. 

Public Promenade Dress. —A d ess of spring-green taf- 
fety, with one broad flounce, bound with satin, and slightly 
scalopped. The body plain, with a zone, pointed in front. 
Sleeves a la Marie , with a gold bracelet. A pelerine of mus¬ 
lin, beautifully embroidered, fastens behind, and is surround¬ 
ed by a double ruff of lace. Hat of pink gros de Naples, with 

{ juffs of the same, mixed with spring-green. Strings floating 
oose, of white and green ribbon, edged with pink. 

Bali, Dress. —Dress of pink crape, with scrolls of the same 
material, in bias, across the border of the skirt, mixed with 
rouleaux of satin ; each scroll is headed by a bow of one loop 
with a long end. The body made plain, with a sash tied be¬ 
hind, in a bow and short ends: sleeves plain and full, and 
the shoulders trimmed with bows of ribbon. The hair a la 
Sapho, ornamented With strings of pearls. Ear pendants of 
pear-pearls, and the necklace formed of two rows of very large 
pearls: shoes of white satin. 

Cursory Remarks on the last new Fashions. 

Though the summer recess has not yet arrived, yet frequent 
are the excursions, and parties of pleasure to the charming re¬ 
treats and villas situated but at a few miles distance from a 
metropolis, which is, however, at this present time filled with 
all that can lay claim to beauty, rank, and fashion. 

Evening parties are yet in all the zenith of their splendour 
and gaiety ; but after our next accounts those will evidently 
begin to decline, especially those of the more social kind ; at 
one of these select assemblies we had the pleasure lately of 
seeing some females very elegantly attired, who mix continu¬ 
ally in the first circles, and who,, though only then in what 
may be styled demi-parure, may be cited, as forming an epi¬ 
tome of what is really fashionable. 

One gown particularly struck us by its elegance and be- 
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coming appearance; it was of crape, of a beautiful steam yel¬ 
low ; the body made a la Vierge, and the long sleeves were of 
white figured tulle. Sky-blue poplins, and milk chocolate- 
colourea gros de Naples, with white crape sleeves were also 
prevalent; as was white muslin, richly embroidered: with 
these latter dresses, the fichu sash and robings prevail, and 
seem likely to be as much in favour as they were three sum¬ 
mers ago: the ribbons forming these ornaments, which are 
only suitable to youth, are of satin, and very broad. At an¬ 
other party we saw a dress of beautifully clear muslin, with 
satin stripes of various colours ; it was bound and trimmed 
with emerald-green satin, and had a most lively and cheering 
appearance. Of the favourite dress for the ball-room, we 
have given a fac-simile in our engraving; though the crape is 
often of a higher tint of rose-colour, and differs in its style of 
trimming. 

Leghorn bonnets for the promenade are now getting more 
general than they were a fortnight ago; they are trimmed in 
a style of elegant simplicity, well adapted for walking costume; 
they are large, but they are of a close village shape, and ap¬ 
propriate to warm weather; a favourite way of trimming 
them is with a band round the crown, and a bow or two of 
some tastefully figured ribbon, of light and lively colours; the 
edge of the brim bound with the same broad ribbon, over 
which is a white blond, put on rather scanty, and discovering 
the ribbon through its transparent texture. The carriage hats 
are some of them really monstrous as to size and shape; they 
are literally loaded with trimmings: we saw one, which, had 
it not been for its unbecoming shape, we should have admired; 
it was of white watered gros ae Naples ; and against the 
crown there stood erect, in flat puffs, a la Giraffe, ribbons of 
steam-yellow, with a Greek pattern at the edges, of green ; 
the strings, which hung in a very long loop, were of the same 
ribbon ; and a profusion of field and fancy flowers, mingled 
with a few exotics, all of different shades of red, completed the 
ornaments. This hat was fastened under the chin with a very 
narrow white ribbon, near the cheeks, like a lancer’s helmet. 
Silk bonnets are greatly in request at present, and are likely 
to continue so during the summer: the hats for walking are 
very pretty—not too much ornamented ; but they fly off the 
face too much ; they do not, however, look well with a veil; 
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but a small cap underneath, with a bow of ribbon on eack 
temple, gives to them a modest and genteel appearance: these 
hats are smaller than those for the carriage. 

Pelerines of muslin, richly embroidered, with long ends 
drawn through the sash, and muslin Canezon spencers over 
coloured dresses of gros de Naples, are favourite out-door 
articles. Scarfs are expected to be very general; they are 
either of silk or gauze ; the former have ends finished in rich 
and beautiful patterns of brocade, in various colours : those 
of gauze are splendid in the extrem e, and the patterns consist 
of stripes across, formed of flowers of the most brilliant hues. 
These are, of course, confined to the carriage, or the full dress 
evening party, as a drapery appendage to the rest of the cos- 
tuihe. 

Vienna togues, formed of puffs of blue and silver ribbons, 
aye much in request, and form a very becoming and charming 
head-dress, especially for those ladies who have fine hair. The 
season is now setting in, when young ladies wear their hair 
well arranged, without any ornament. Cornettes, very sim¬ 
ply trimmed with fine net, and a few bows of ribbon, are uni¬ 
versal at the breakfast table, and the turban-cap, with caps of 
blond, and very long lappets depending over each shoulder, 
the temples ornamented with flowers, are much admired for 
home costume and half dress. The dress hats, seen at the 
opera and sometimes at evening parties, are chiefly transpa¬ 
rent ; generally white, or formed of white, and coloured gauze 
ribbons, in stripes; flowers of the most rare and exotic kind, 
or beautiful plumage, constitute the ornaments on these hats. 

The most approved colours are hortensia, steam-yellow, 
emerald-green, rose-colour, milk-chocolate, and etherial- 
blue. 

Parisian Fashions. 

Bridal Dress. — A dress of figured tulle over white satin, 
trimmed with two broad flounces, set on in festoons, edged by 
richly-figured gauze ribbons, and separated and headed by 
rows of foliage in white satin. Corsage of white satin, a la 
Marie Stuart , with a Sevigne drapery of tulle: sleeves a la 
Marie , with muncherms, en coquelles, edged with gauze ribbon* 
The sleeves terminated at the wrists by antique points, and 
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bracelets of white agate, set in gold. The hair arranged in 
full curls on each side of the face, and in arcades of plaits on 
the summit of the head, where, in the centre, one snort fea¬ 
ther turns back: on the left side is a branch of orange-blos¬ 
soms, and, over the right temple, a full-blown white rose. 
Necklace and ear-rings of pearl. 

Carriage Dress. —A striped batiste dress; the ground of 
serpent-skin-green, with broad pink stripes, on which are 
Arabic designs, in black: one broad flounce ornaments the 
border, and is put on in a very singular and novel manner; 
having divisions which give the appearance of large pieces of 
the material having been cut out: this curious trimming is 
simply headed by a narrow rouleau of pink satin. The body 
is made quite plain, and pointed in front at the base of the 
waist: it is made low, with a collar en paladin: the white 
transparent sleeves are a la Marie, with gold bracelets. A 
sautoir of white silk, with brocaded ends, is tied carelessly 
round the throat. The hat is of white gros de Naples, orna¬ 
mented with white marabouts. Strings of white ribbon, paint¬ 
ed in different colours, float loose. 


Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

The fashion of the hats is now so varied, that it may be 
said, every one is different from the other, and it is unusual, 
indeed, to see two alike. A white chip hat may be seen with 
only the simple trimming of one white satin bow. The next 
that presents itself of this material is adorned with large tu¬ 
lips, and other flowers, to which are added feathers, that al¬ 
most entirely cover the crown; the edge of the brim is trim¬ 
med with white blond. On several Leghorn hats are seen a 
branch of green foliage, on others, a tuft of grass. 

The new summer pelisses are of gros de Naples ; they ap¬ 
pear now, however, but seldom ; they are of the most beauti¬ 
ful summer colours, in which bright green and steam yellow 
are most predominant. They are sometimes made without 
any collar, and left open at the throat, where a collarette of 
lace turns back and falls over part of the bust: other pelisses 
have two narrow pelerine capes: the sleeves are very full, 
and have not the fullness at all confined, as is the leiguing 
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mode. When a dress of gros de Naples is worn as a prome¬ 
nade costume, the favourite addition is a pelerine of the same 
material: these are open on each shoulder, that they may not 
trespass on the extreme amplitude of the sleeves. Whea the 
weather is warm, and, in particular, in the public walks, many 
ladies wear pelerines of white tulle, trimmed with a very broad 
blond; other pelerines for the morning promenade, are of fine 
muslin, richly embroidered : these pelerines have falling col¬ 
lars trimmed or worked in the same manner. 

Poplin dresses, trimmed with deep flounces, are much in 
vogue, as are dresses of gros de Naples worked with shaded 
floize silk, in flat embroidery. Cachimere and chintzes are 
also favourite materials for dresses. Muslins, both white and 
printed, increase, as is usual, at this season of the year. 
Dresses for the evening party are often of white gauze, and 
trimmed with two flounces, in festoons of rose-coloured silk ; 
the upper one headed by a wreath of foliage, of rose colour, 
workea in floize silk on the gauze skirt. The corsages of these 
dresses ar e a la Grecque, and the drapery on the shoulders 
fastened together by pearls ; the short sleeves caught up also 
by the same valuable articles: this dress, as may be easily 
conceived, is only fitted for grand parure. 

With such a costume, no head-dress is reckoned so elegant 
as a simple turban, half white, half rose-colour: it is placed 
on one side, from whence depend a cordon and tassels of 
pearls. Dress hats are of coloured crape, with a very full 
plume, composed of several feathers, generally all white ; but 
sometimes white, and the colour of the hat intermixed. The 
morning caps are ornamented with a very broad border of fine 
ladfe, and a row of puffed ribbon. A new kind of ornament 
has appeared on some blond caps, formed of artificial butter¬ 
flies of various colours ; the heads and legs forming very ele¬ 
gant festoons, as they are placed on the caps. Head-dresses 
in hair are generally ornamented with small field flowers, 
among which is the blossom of the hemp; not confined to its 
own natural blue tint, but of every colour in the rainbow: 
the favourite garden flower now worn is the syriusse, either on 
the hair, on dress hats, or blond caps. 

The colors most admired are blue, serpent-skin-green, ca¬ 
nary-yellow, rose-colour, Navarino-smoke, and lilac. 
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THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

This stupendous monument of human art and industry ex¬ 
ceeds every thing that we read of in ancient or modem his¬ 
tory. The pyramids of Egypt are little when compared with 
a wall which is conducted over high mountains, some of which 
rise to the height of five thousand two hundred and twehty- 
five feet, across the deepest vales, over wide rivers by means 
of arches; and, in many parts is doubled or trebled, to com¬ 
mand important passes: at the distance of almost every hun¬ 
dred yarns is a tower or massy bastion. The extent is com¬ 
puted at fifteen hundred miles, and is of such enormous thick¬ 
ness, that six horsemen may ride abreast upon it. 

Sir George Staunton, who accompanied Lord Macartney 
in his embassy to China, considers this great barrier to have 
been erected at least two thousand years. Du Halde also 
says, “ This prodigious work was constructed two hundred 
and fifteen years before the birth of Christ, by the orders of 
the first emperor of the family of Tsin, to protect three large 
provinces from the irruptions of the Tartars/* 

One third of the able bodied men of China were employed 
in constructing this wall, and the workmen were ordered, 
under pain of death, to place the materials of which it is eom- 
posed so closely that the least entrance might not be left for 
L. 28. I. u 
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any instrument of pointed iron: the labour in its construc¬ 
tion must have been immense, as the materials must often 
have been carried over a desert country to eminences inac¬ 
cessible to horses or carriages. This “ wonder of the world” 
was completed in the short space of five years, and it is re¬ 
ported that the labourers stood so close for many miles, that 
they could hand the materials from one to another. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

Yes, there is the gate, where so oft I have rested. 

To sigh with a lover, or jest with a friend; 

There many a time of my light cares divested, 

I’ve watch’d the soft beauties that evening attend. 

That hawthorn with sweet rosy blossoms just peeping, 
So priz’d for its beauty, so sweet in perfume. 

With the dark glossy ivy the wall gently creeping. 
Reminds me of pleasures, now sunk into gloom. 

That delicate lilac, apd drooping laburnum. 

Inspir’d by the spring, just unfolding their leaves, 

Look back on the evergreens, seeming to scorn ’em, 
E’en laurel now scarcely due honour receives. 

Each shrub I remember, each plant, and. each Dower, 
For each a lov’d evergreen seems in my heapt; 

I own that they still o’er my soul have the power, 

A sort of sad pleasure within to impart. 

No longer I’ll linger, their verdure admiring. 

Bat turn to the mansion, which was once my home, 

If muses ye’ll aid me, my sonnet inspiring, 

Its charms I’ll recount, aKho’ destin’d to roam. 

How oft those apartments, with music resounding, 
Have witness'd a spirit right happy and gay ; 

While friends in wide circles, with pleasure abounding, 
Still heighten’d the rapture my heart could display. 

But, ah ! that last window, how well it reminds me 
Of joys I’ve experienc’d, and deem’d them supreme; 

Of trials, alas! which to anguish consign’d me. 

And sunk in its shadow, past joy seems a dream. 
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How oft, quite unconscious to all but my sorrow, 

With step quick and trembling I pac’d o’er the floor, 

And struggling to gain some fond hope of the morrow, 
Rememb’ring the past, yet regretting no more. 

And often, in hours of sweet expectation, 

That window has prov’d a delightful retreat; 

There many a time nave I taken my station, 

To watch for some friend who might pass thro’ the street. 

Shall I leave this dull mansion, which once gave me pleasure, 
Because I have felt some anxiety and pain 1 

Ah no! 'tis a theme my fond memory shall treasure, 

(Tho’ ting’d with pale sorrow,) while life shall remain. 

But now thro’ the hall, let me pass to the garden. 

Each walk there I’ll traverse, which once I admir’d, 

And still with new rapture each object regarding, 

I’d stray till the last ray of twilight retir’d. 

See, just to the right, a small casement appearing, 

Proclaims where a schoolroom was kept for the poor ; 

There, each sabbath morning, their teachers revering, 

The children in clusters surrounded the door. 

And well I remember the day when we treated 
Those children, for minding instruction convey’d; 

All down on the lawn in a circle were seated. 

Or stroU’d thro’ the garden, or carelessly play’d. 

Those paths so romanticly shaded with willow, 

Resounded with many a gay-sounding ditty; 

Each evening before I retir’d to ray pillow, 

They echo’d a song of rejoicing or pity. 

And then those sweet borders, those full-blooming roses, 

In frolicsome humour we’ve scatter’d around; 

Or ty’d for our friends into neat little posies. 

Well pleas'd if a rose without thorn could be found. 

That summer-house, ah! how those walls are all cover’d, 
With wild ebullitions from visitors’ hands; 

Or rather from hmrts, which of late I’ve discover’d 

Were some of them false, and have burst friendship’s bands, 
u 2 
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I’ll hasten to quit this retirement, ere feeling 
Shall rouse into frenzy the passion that flows j 

To check the dark thoughts o'er my heart which are stealing. 
I’ll stroll where the blue-bell and wild-briar grows. 

Tis there in the meadow, each evening returning, 

On the sleek little pony, I’ve rode round and round. 

More gay than the sky-lark, no dark cloud discerning. 
Light-hearted and fearless I flew o’er the ground. 

Those days are gone by, and that friendship all blighted. 
Which gave all the beauty, the zest to each scene ; 

Yet still, (tho’ in sadness those scenes have been slighted,) 
I’ll peep at them now, tho’ a cloud intervene. 

Too long I have loiter’d, time bids me diminish, 

Nor spin out the thread of my wearisome tale ; 

Leave out all the love-walks by moonlight, and finish. 

Nor more on past pleasures with rapture regale. 

What, forget the sweet blackbird, who first in the morning 
With song so melodious awoke me from sleep! 

Or sigh’d for his mate, in such deep tones of mourning, 

I own, when I heard it, it forc’d me to weep. 

No, mem’ry shall picture thro’ life’s stormy ocean, 

The peace I possess’d there, and often shall tell 

How much I regret, and with heart-felt emotion, 

Shall whisper in sorrow, “ dear mansion, farewell!” 

1.1. S. 


STANZAS TO ANNE. 

BY FREDERICK TYRRELL, ESQ. 

Dear Anne! I would not ask of thee 
To give thy hand and heart. 

Did I not think our years might be. 
From wordly strife and sorrow free. 
Till death our lives shall part. 
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Dear Anne! if thou should’st ere be mine, 
’Twill be my hope and care, 

That thou through life should ne’er repine 
The changing of my heart for thine, 

As life’s rough way we share. 

Dear Anne! this life has many thorns, 
But it has roses too ; 

And roses most that heart adorns. 

That vice, deceit, and folly scorns. 

And honour keeps in view. 

Dear Anne ! mine is no fickle love, 

That fleets like morn or night; 

As my fond heart to thee shall move, 

My every wish shall be to prove 
Thou art my sole delight. 

Dear Anne! this solemn pledge I make, 

If you’11 be true to me, 

Till death I ne’er will thee forsake* 

Nor love and friendship’s bonds ere break, 
Or cause one tear to thee. 

Dear Anne! there are some men, I know, 
Who wear a smiling face ; 

Who fawn and flatter maidens so. 

Till love ensues and ends in woe, 

But this is not my case. 

Dear Anne! I’ll not be false to thee, 
Whate’er may be my lot, 

But, if you’ll faithful prove to me, 

Content and bliss alone shall be 
In our home’s peaceful spot. 

Dear Anne! then weigh the matter well 
Ere “ yes” or *• no” is given, 

Let thy tongue thy true heart tell; 

For hearts thus join’d can ne’er rebel. 

And marriage then is heaven ! 

u 3 
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Concluded from page 206. 

He had almost reached the couch of Julie, when a strange 
indistinct sound arrested his steps : it was low, wavering, and 
mournful; but it sounded in his guilty ears like the thunder 
of that avenging God, whose commandments he had broken, 
and against whose omnipotence he had lifted his rebel arm. 
It was again repeated!—the wind, passing through an open 
casement, swept faintly over the strings of the lute, and that 
unearthly cadence arrested him in his purpose like a wizard- 
spell ; he looked towards the window; there was one clear 
and brilliant star shining in the blue expanse of heaven ; and 
the wind sighing over the lute, wafted around him the per¬ 
fume of the roses clustering near the casement. On their 
last meeting he had gathered a rose from that bush for Julie, 
and she had smilingly prophesied “ it should sleep with her in 
death!” They were still fragrant and lovely; but he could 
not bear their freshness: neither dared he gaze upon that 
bright and single star, that seemed to look down with an in¬ 
quiring eye from heaven upon him, and him alone. He turn¬ 
ed away, and by that slight movement, the brilliant cross, 
suspended from the rosary, struck upon the hilt of his yet un¬ 
sheathed dagger, and it awoke him from his trance of softer 
feeling. "With an unsteady hand he drew aside the drapery, 
and his victim lay before him in the sleep of innocence,—so 
calm, so gentle, that angels might have watched with rapture, 
where a demon stood shrouded in the darkness of an infernal 
purpose. Those lovely eyes were closed; but their long, 
dark, and silken lashes, lay on cheeks, whose soft and crim¬ 
soning bloom was fresher than that of the rose of the conse¬ 
crated flower of innocent love. Even in sleep, her purity was 
yet dwelling around her; for one white hand just peeping 
from beneath the silken coverlet, confined the folds of her 
sleeping vest around her delicate neck; the other lay beneath 
her glowing cheek, that seemed to blush deeper as it rested on 
its snow. A few curls twined in brightness over her pure and 
tranquil forehead ; a longer tress had escaped from the con¬ 
finement of her cap, and lay contrasting their shadowy gold 
with the purple of the silken coverlet. He looked for disturb- 
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ed sleep and sorrow, even in slumber, in the wild idea, that 
were she also wretched, he should not feel so alienated from 
all around him, and so lonely in his despair; but the sunny 
smile that played around her fresh and lovely lips (over whose 
parted roses the breath of fragrance passed in silence,) de¬ 
stroyed his dark and wayward hope. 

“ And she can sleep thus calmly ! Julie ! thy dreams are 
lovely!—thou wilt wake—what! in the silence of the grave ! 
Sleep on, for thou art hastening to a dark and dreamless slum¬ 
ber. ’Twere a sweet thought to meet thee once again, mine, 
and mine only, in that fair heaven thou hast so often talked of. 
I too once believed the flattering tale ; but the bright dream 
has long since been dispelled, and left me desolate, without 
hope. Yet why do I talk of that heaven I have forfeited for 
ever! it has abandoned me; and she, who lies here so 
calm and so tranquil—Oh Julie ! why hast thou driven me to 
despair?—so young to die !—so lovely!—Destroyer of my 
race ! her blood be on thy head ! the love of Romaldi shall 
never again smile on his destroyer. Forgive me, Julie!— 
Death should be more welcome to thee than his arms; thy vows 
are broken, Julie! the darkness of despair hath fallen upon 
me, and thou art smiling to mock my wretchedness!” 

The smile had passed away ; and broken trembling accents 
came upon his ear. She spoke of “ bridals” and of “ loVe 
and the dagger was suspended over her;—she breathed a 
name, “ St. Hyppolyte the eyes of the outcast fell on her, 
and the fearful fire of the demon who animated him, gleamed 
in their dark recesses. A half-stifled shriek was heard in the 
stillness of that lofty chamber—a faint but fearful groan—then 
all again sunk into silence ; and the pure soul of the virgin 
had passed away for ever ! 

Her blood was cold and dark on the hands of the murderer, 
and the stars had faded from heaven ; yet his dagger was not 
withdrawn from her heart; and his eyes still glared upon 
his victim. Her start of agony from that tranquil slumber, 
the sudden grasp of the fatal weapon, which had already sunk 
deep in her heart: the dying glance of horror which fell upon 
him, in whose fearful expression an agony more dreadful than 
that of death seemed mingling,—all those were yet before him, 
and the cold white fingers which were twined round his, in 
the convulsive grasp of death, were wringing his agonized 
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heart. A small chain, her sudden start of dying anguish had 
drawn from its concealment, lay darkening in her blood; a 
locket, containing the withered leaves of a rose, that rose in 
which her fearful prophecy was concealed, with a miniature 
suspended from it; and the image of the murderer had rested 
on the heart, whose throbbings his unhallowed hand had 
stopped for ever. There needed but this to awaken the most 
frenzied despair, and the wild unearthly shriek of maniac hor¬ 
ror broke the peaceful slumbers of the inhabitants of the proud 
hall of St. Evremont; and the chamber of death was thronged 
with those who had rushed to the scene of terrror, but who 
dared not approach either the murderer or his victim. 

The first sun-beam fell with clear and unbroken splendour 
on the pale and marbled corse of Julie ; she had fallen in the 
agony of death, half-way from the couch, and her loose hair 
strewed in long ringlets on the blood-stained floor; part of it 
was shining in the sun beams, as if te mock with its bright¬ 
ness that which lav weltering in the darkened gore. One cold 
stiffened hand still grasped the dagger, the other hung in mar¬ 
bled lifelessness amidst the bright profusion of her tresses: 
the blood had poured over the drapery of the couch, and dyed 
in crimson the garments of the murderer. The pale, yet dark 
countenance of Romaldi, his dark impassioned eyes lit up 
with the fiendly fire of his frenzy, and his care-worn, yet still 
commanding features, deeply marked with horror and despair, 
were strongly illuminated with the sun’s young light; and the 
spectators gazed in speechless horror, shuddering as they lis¬ 
tened to the tale of love and desperate revenge his wayward 
fancy uttered. A voice of despair broke their trance, and a 
cavalier rushed wildly forwards; the eyes of the outcast flash¬ 
ed in fearful lightning upon him as he approached ; the flush¬ 
ing crimson rushed over nis cheek and brow : with a desperate 
effort he drew the dagger from the cold grasp of his victim, and 
clasping her to his heart, half raised her from her couch ; the 
fresh blood rolling from her heait, rushed over him, yet he 
only pressed her closer to her bosom. This action, and the 
deep toned accents that accompanied it, arrested the stranger 
in his approach. “ Behold her—St. Hyppolyte! her bridal 
is in the grave. Approach her not! she is mine—mine only. 
I have bought her with guilt and misery, and no earthly hand 
shall wrest her from me : she is mine—mine for ever! and 


S. 
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the despised and outcast Romaldi can yet triumph over the 
destroyer of his race!” 

But the blood of the outcast was mingling with that of his 
love as he spoke; and the triumph was fast fading away, and 
leaving him as pale as her he yet clasped closely to him. He 
gazed upon her for a moment; then gently placing her on the 
couch, hung in silence over her. Could St. Hyppolyte have 
witnessed that silent agony, he might have forgiven.; but he 
again rushed forward. The outlaw looked up; there flashed 
again that Are in his sunken eye, from which his proud op¬ 
pressor had so often shrunk ; but Romaldi had fallen, never 
to rise. The name of Julie was but faintly heard as he fell; 
the deep hollow voice had ceased for ever; and the outcast 
and his love were alike cold and silent in the slumber of the 
grave. Ianthe. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF FLOWERS. 

Videts—violets—flowers of the sun l 
Fragrant and fair where the fountains run 
Roses entwining beneath the show’rs 
That fall like perfume on the silken bow’rs; 
Cowslips that glow like burning gems, 

And bells of blue with their crystal stems ; 

Lilies, like stars, minutely set 
On the bank of the sapphire rivulet; 

Rich is the breeze that o’er ye sighs, 

And bright is the lustre that laughs in your eyes! 

Lives there a lyre that has not been 
Hallow’d with flowers of holy sheen ? 

Breathes there a maiden that has not wet 
With her tears the dark young violet? 

Has not the soldier a sun-wreath weav’d 
From the flow’rs that were in the spring conceiv’d? 
Beauteous in lustre, and beauteous in bloom. 

Have they not lain on the silent tomb ? 

From the halls of my fathers a voice has come. 
Like the deep low tone of the muffled drum ; 

It has stol’n on my ears, as the waves of the sea 
Wend home to their lone caves pensively. 
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No more the sons of pomp I bless, 

But I look on earth as a wilderness; 

The shade of woe o’er my Mis* “ , 

And the lyre that I worshipp d bus lost its tone. 

<* Come away, young minstrel ! thU fcerld is dark! 
Hark! ’tis the voice of fhy fibers. h»k 
Burst, Oh burst through the bonds ot ciay, 

And come where the nvers of flight play. 
Neglected in this world thou shaltbe, 

And feet the cold grasp of adversity ; 

But oh, in heaven’s enchantang bowers, 

Young Genius banquets on smiles and flowers. 

Deal. Reginald Augustine. 


WHICH 


LINES ON MY INDIA FAN 


WAS BROKEN, 
FORMED THE 


AND BY THIS MEANS THE HEART WHICH 
CENTRE OF IT WAS DESTROYED. 


When voices rang in melody. 

And dancers’ feet swept lightly by, 
When mUsic peal’d, and tapers blaz d. 
And eyes on forms of beauty gas d; 

I peer d unseen in safety through 
The fan I now with sorrow view. 

I watch’d the varying eyes that mOv d, 
Or dropp’d at meeting those they lev a , 
I look’d at daughters, and mammas, 

At flirting youths, and rich papas. 

Who fear’d to trust their sons within 
The sight of girls whose only sin 
Was want of gold ; whose only store 
Was beauty, worth, and nothing more. 
But some rude hand has carelessly 
Destroy’d my useful toy you see, 

And many smil’d, and bid me heed 
The moral of the thoughtless deed; 

For fear hereafter it might prove 
An omen of forsaken love 
An emblem of a heart ill us’d 
By one who thus his charge abus d. 
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DEFINITION OF LOVE. 

How shall I define that kind of love which is likely to be 
lasting and productive ef happiness 1 This is an important 
question, and one that is often asked. It may seem rash for 
me to attempt answering it, when it has been done by so many 
wiser heads already: still I will venture, though in giving 
my own ideas it is very probable I shall only repeat what has 
been said by others. This true love may be founded on pas¬ 
sion, but must be upheld by principle. Though it begins in 
die admiration of youth for beauty, it must be continued in 
the attachment we feel to purity of mind, goodness of heart, 
and excellence of understanding. Its first ardour, arising 
from effervescence of feeling, may in a short time subside, but 
then its intellectual part gradually strengthens; and a sense 
of duty ensures a continuance of those delicate attentions which 
were first prompted by youthful gallantly. It is this that 
marks the difference between genuine affection and the fleeting 
passion of a hot head and cold heart, which, as soon as its 
early vehemence is past, degenerates .into indifference or un¬ 
kindness. The subject of the latter allows his deportment 
toward his spouse to be governed by whatever feeling happens 
to be uppermost, andif his temper is ruffled by remote causes, 
she feels its effects ; but he who possesses the former is care¬ 
ful to preserve in his mind a feeling stronger than common 
vexations. It is made up of a proud sense of what is owing 
from the noblest and mightiest of God’s creatures, Man, ana 
a kind regard of every thing due to the most lovely and de¬ 
pendent of them, Woman. Where sufficient care is taken 
to cultivate this principle, it is not impossible for it to exist 
in conjunction with warmth, or perhaps even violence of 
temper. A man may be hastv, but if he be generous withal, 
his infirmity of disposition will seldom or never shew itself to 
her whom he has Vowed to cherish and protect. There is 
generally but little truth in the assertion, often made by irasci¬ 
ble persons, that their tempers cannot be governed. Few are 
so irritable, that fear will not repress their ebullitions of anger. 
Among dependants and equals they easily yield to their natural 
petulance; but they would be far from giving way to it in 
the presence of a cruel and powerful enemy, on whose word 
their life depended. If such would only make their principles 
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half as strong as their fears, as they might by persevering at¬ 
tention to themselves, they would give but little cause for 
complaint. The moon, in *11 her revolutions, keeps the same 
side towards the earth; and man, if he would but make it one 
Of the strongest rules for his conduct through life, might in¬ 
variably preserve a kindly aspect toward her he is bound to 
love, however dark and forbidding that might be which he 
presents to the rest of the world. Scarce any disposition is 
so overgrown with thorns and brambles but the owner of it 
may, if he will, clear away a little spot, and cultivate therein 
a smiling power, for the abode of domestic peace. 

Marmaduke. 


LINES ON LEAVING ENGLAND. 

Farewell to thee, my native land, 

To distant climes I needs must go ; 

And as my bark bears down the strand, 

A sadness o’er this heart will flow. 

For I have left a much-lov’d home. 

And friends, who oft on me have smil’d j 

And there is one whose heart is lone, 

In thinking of her absent child. 

For many years, alas ! may pass 
Before these shores I view again, 

And death’s cold icy hand may clasp 
The form of her who grieves in vain. 

But oh ! let hope dispel the cloud, 

Which hangs so heavy o’er this brow ; 

Nor let future thoughts thus shroud 
The heart which must to heaven bow. 

And I will dream of happier days. 

Which yet may wait in store for me, 

When thou to heaven wilt offer praise. 

That thy fond child returns to thee. 

- Fanny. 
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SUFFERINGS OF MADAME GODIN. 

M. Godin des Odonais was one of those who accompanied 
M. de la Condamine, and the rest of the French astronomers, 
in order to measure a degree of the earth, at the equator, in 
the year 1735, and he remained in Peru for more than thirty 
years. Madame Godin, his wife, left Peru on the first of 
October 1769, and in order to embark on the river Amazons, 
she proceeded to a village called Canelos, situated on the small 
river of Bobonaca, that falls into the river Pastaca, which runs 
into that of the Amazons. The village of Canelos had lately 
been depopulated by the small-pox, and had but two Indians 
left, who had no canoe. They agreed to make one for Madame 
Godin and her company; and to carry them down to the mission 
of Andoas, distant about twelve day’s journey from Canelos. 
The Indians were paid before hand; they built the canoe, navi¬ 
gated it for two days, and on the morning of the third, dis¬ 
appeared. However the unfortunate troop reimbarked, and 
though deserted by their guides and rowers, proceeded the first 
day without any accident. The next day at noon they met with 
a small canoe, and an Indian recovering from sickness, who 
agreed to act as their helmsman; but, on the third day, a 
hat of one of the company happening to fall overboard, the 
poor Indian attempting to recover it, was drowned. 

Thus destitute of helm and helmsman, and worked by un¬ 
skilled people, the canoe soon filled with water. The com¬ 
pany Were obliged to land and erect a wigwam, about five or 
six days journey from Andoas; whither one M. de la Roche 
proceeded with two of the company, after having promised 
them to send. Within fifteen days, a canoe with Indians to 
their assistance. 

After having waited twenty-five days to no purpose, for 
the performance of his promise, the remaining company con¬ 
structed a raft, on which they embarked, with part of their 
goods and some provisions. This raft, encountering some 
stump or tree which lay under water, was overset with the 
company, all the goods were lost, and JV^adame Godin, after 
having sunk twice, was saved by her brothers, favored by the 
narrowness of the stream. They now determined upon coast¬ 
ing the banks of the Bobonaca, though the woods on its banks 
are almost impassable by brambles, shrubs, and underwood, 

L. 28. 1. x 
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through which they could force their way but with intolerable 
fatigue and great loss of time ; accordingly they returned to 
their wigwam, took what provisions they had left behind, and 
proceeded on their journey. 

On coasting the banks of the river, they found their journey 
lengthened by its windings, and therefore entered the woods, 
where, in a few days, they lost their way. f Fatigued at length 
with wandering, wounded and almost disabled by thorns and 
briers, destitute of food, parched with thirst, finding no other 
support than a few vegetables and wild fruit, exhausted by 
sufferings, anxieties, and lassitude, their spirits sunk, their 
strength failed them ; they laid themselves down, to rise no 
more; and within three or four days they all successively 
expired, except Madame Godin, who having laid for two 
days among the dead bodies of her brothers, and the rest of 
the company, light headed, and tormented by a burning 
thirst, she at last recovered some senses and spirits. Being 
destitute of shoes and stockings, and almost naked, she cut 
off her brother's shoes, tied the sole3 to her feet, and then 
dragged along in search of water. Thus from the 25th to the 
30th of December 1769, out of a most unfortunate troop of 
eight persons, seven perished in the woods of Canelos. The 
sole surviving victim appears, from her own account, to have 
alone supported, for not less than ten days, viz. two days by 
the side of her dead brothers, in hourly expectation of her own 
fate, and eight days straying, bewildered and starving, alone 
in the woods, before she reached the banks of the river. Frpm 
the gloom of so many nights, and the horrors of utter solitude 
in such a desert, from the prospect of death incessantly be¬ 
fore her eyes, and which every instant and object redoubled 
in her mind, her hair turned white. On the second day she 
found water, and on the next some wild fruits, and green eggs 
of a kind of partridges, which, from having been so long a 
time destitute of food, she was scarcely able to swallow. This 
scanty supply however proved sufficient to keep her alive. 

On the eigth or ninth day after her departure from the 
scene of death, she found herself once more on the banks of 
the river. At day-break she heard a rustling noise proceed¬ 
ing from a distance of about two hundred phces. Fear at 
first made her start back into the woods, but soon she reflected 
that nothing worse than her actual state could befall her, and 
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that she had nothing left to fear. She therefore regained the 
bank, and beheld two Indians launching a canoe. Those 
Indians had a long time since retired with their families from 
Canelos, in order to escape from the contagion of the small¬ 
pox, and were then descending to Andoas. They also per¬ 
ceived Madame Godin at the same time, and went to her. 
^ She beseeched them to convey her to that place. Nature and 
* humanity pleaded in her behalf; the Indians received her 
with kindness and compassion, and carried her to Andoas, 
where she found the relief and ^assistance necessary to her 
recovery after such terrible sufferings. She reached France 
in safety, and lived many years in the midst of her friends. 


FAREWELL ! 

BY FREDERICK TYRRELL, ESQ. 

Farewell! to life farewell! 

I care not for it now ; 

Go toll my funeral knell! 

For death is on my brow : 

I feel it gathering here. 

My heart is swelling fast 
’Twill burst—and with a tear 
This life will then be past. 

Farewell! to love farewell! 

ThmCrt cruel been to me, 

Truth ne’er on earth did dwell, 

If I did not love thee . 

When I am dead and gone 
The tear will dim thine eye, 

To think you lov’d not one 
Who for thy love could die. 

Farewell ! to thee farewell! 

May every bliss be thine; 
Though reason seems to tell 
Joy ne’er on thee will shine : 

Too late the fatal truth 
Will dash upon thy mind, 

And show thee tliat thy youth 
To reason’s ways was blind. 
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Farewell! to life farewell! 

I care not for it now. 

Go toll my funeral knell! 

For death is on my brow; 

Thou'rt twin'd a cypress wreath. 

For me as thy love's token ! 

And when I cease to breathe. 

Know thou this heart hath broken ! 


ENIGMA IN PRAISE OF WOMEN. 

Happy that man may pass his life. 

Who's free from matrimonial chains; 

Who is directed by a wife, 

Is sure to suffer for his pains. 

What tongue is able to unfold. 

The falsehood which in women dwell ? 

The worth in women you behold 
Is almost imperceptible. 

Adam could find no solid peace, 

When Eve was given him for a mate ; 

Till he beheld a woman’s face, 

Adam was in a happy state. 

See, in the female race appear 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride; 

Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 

In women never can reside. 

They’re always studying to employ 
Their time in malice and in lies; 

Their leisure hours in virtuous joy, 

To spend, ne’er in their thoughts arise. 

Destruction to those men I say, 

Who make the fair their chief delight; 

Who no regard to women pay, 

Keep reason always in tneir light. Jane. 

By reading the first and third, and second and fourth 
lines of each verse together, the enigma will be explained. 
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THE LITTLE WELSH SHEPHERD. 

A FRAOMENT. 

“ Poor Llewellyn I well do I remember you” said an old 
man looking towards Cadir Idris, and shaking his head. 
“ Your’s was a sad fate.” 

“ And who, my friend;” said I, “ was Llewellyn.” 

“ He was a shepherd's boy, sir, and a merrier, or a pret¬ 
tier, or a better laa, never ran over a Welsh mountain. But 
his-fate was a sad one,” and a tear glistened in the old man’s 
eye. 

“ What was his fate,” said L. 

“ Aye sir! I never look at yon mountain without thinking 
of the boy, though nearly thirty years have run round since 
he met his fate. Oft times have I seen him, sitting at the foot 
of yon tree, tending bis sheep, with his dog at h*s feet and 
playing the plaintive airs of our own mountains on his sweet 
and mellow pipe. He was a charming and cheerful looking 
youth, the pride of his parents and the adoration of the vil- 

“ It was on a cold and cheerless evening towards autumn, 
when, on gathering his flock together, one was found missing. 
Poor Llewellyn wandered till near night fall in search of it, 
and at last found the little wanderer on a steep and dangerous 
part of Cadir Idris, which you may perceive is a very 
lofty mountain. In endeavouring to regain his lost one, 
his feet slipped beneath him, and he rolled down a steep preci¬ 
pice until stopt by a projecting crag. In the fall he had broken 
several of his bones, ana was sadly bruised. In this mutilated 
condition, and suffering agony he was found next morning by 
some peasants who had been out the whole night in search of 
him. They bore him to the nearest habitation, and every atten¬ 
tion was paid to him; but the coldness of the night and the mu¬ 
tilated state of his body, had too nearly brought death upon him 
for their assistance to prove of any avail. He died that morning 
and there was not a dry eye in the country for miles round, 
when the fatal news was known.” 

Here the old man paused from the excess of his own feel¬ 
ings ; and he wiped tne tear from off his eyes. 

“ Well my friend” said I, “ it is some consolation to know 
x 3 
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that he died at a time when his innocence was sure of gaining 
him admittance to those realms of endless bliss that we, of 
maturer years, have some reason to doubt whether our errors 
—the errors incident to human nature—will entitle us to. 
This is at least some consolation as far as regards the fate of 
Llewellyn.” 

“ True sir,” said the old man, “ it is. But there is re¬ 
demption for all whose errors have only been those incident 
to human nature; and where a due admission of those errors 
are made. I would rather the poor lad had lived.” 

A tear was in my own eye as the old man left me ■ 

F. T. 


LINES TO MARY. 

May ev’ry enjoyment this world can impart 
Attend thee through life’s varied scene. 

Retaining each joy that is nearest thy heart, 

Youth’s bloom and a conscience serene, 

By honour protected, with innocence blessed, 

If life’s stormy gale should give pain, 

(Like the breeze-ruffled down on the dove’s gentle breast) 
Love’s sunshine will cheer thee again. 

William L * * *. 


AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE OF AN OWL AND 
THE ROBIN. 

An owl lived many years undisturbed in the crevice of a 
barn. A robin built its nest in a hole near to that of the owl. 
These birds appeared to live on friendly terms. The owl was 
frequently driven home by a flight of finches and sparrows. 
While the robin was hatching her young, a weazel was seen 
running up the wall to the nest. The owl who sat in judg¬ 
ment overhead perceiving it, flew forward and defended the 
robin from harm. The weazel after a long contest, retreated. 
The owl, however, after this, took up its abode in a hole 
nearer to that of the robin and for several years became a 
protector to the utter mortification of a hawk which had long 
desired to take the robin and her mate off in its claws. 

P. 
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TO ELIZA- 

* 

WITH A “ FORGET ME NOT." 

•* This it affection's tribute, friendship'* offering, 
Whose silent eloquence, more rich than words, 
Tells of the giver's faith, and truth in absence, 

And says ,—Forget me not!** 

Whilst others divine their flowers of verse, 
Each blissful thought revealing, 

And fond affection’s tale rehearse. 

To beauty’s heart appealing ; 

I've only this, a little flower. 

For thy fair bosom got; 

’Twas cull’d in hope’s gay fairy bower, 

’Tis call’d— Forget me not. 

’Tis guileless, true, and void of art, 

Though humble it may be; 

It is an emblem of that heart, 

Which, love, I offer thee: 

Its little leaves, would you expand, 

Their blossoms make appear, 

With light-breath’d sighs they must be fann’d, 
And cherish’d with a tear. 

The radiant beams of beauty’s eye 
Their splendours must impart, 

And sunny smiles must closely lie 
Upon its little heart: 

Its purest sweets ’twill then disclose 
Around the hallow’d spot, 

Outrivalling each flower that blows, 

The young “ Forget me not." 

But should a frown o’ercloud that brow, 

Or shadow that bright eye, 

Beneath the spell the leaves would bow, 

The flower would droop and die; 

And never warm to life again, 

Nor know a happier lot, 

But still a wither’d branch remain 
Of hope’s “ Forget me not." 
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And when, ’mid pleasure’s festive scenes. 

The light wing’d moments fly. 

And ev’iy thought with rapture teems. 

And bliss breathes in each sigh; 

And flashing mirth has wove her spell. 

Her wild rose chain around thee. 

And sparkling eyes, enraptur’d tell 
The snares in which she’s bound thee. 

Oh then the flower will also spread 
Its incense round the spot. 

And, raising high it» little head, 

’Twill say “ Forget me not.” 

And in the calm and stilly night, 

Of contemplation holy, 

When ev’ry thought of wild delight 
Is fraught with melancholy j 
And, in the cold and pale moonlight. 

Thou wander's! sad and lonely, 

And fled is ev’ry vision bright, 

One hope wreath left thee only. 

Then, like the warbling of a bird. 

Around the hallow’d spot. 

The light-breath’d whisperings will be heard 
To sigh “ Forget me not !” 

Then place the flower upon thy breast, • 

’Twill never leave its shrine ; 

For, where its fond stem once hath press’d, 

’Twill constant ever twine ! 

H. D.B. 


* POMPEY. 

Pompey conquer’d the world by his sovereign sway. 
And he made them his dictates and triumphs obeyj 
But my lady’s dear Pompey, poor thing! is so fat. 

That he cannot subdue e’en the mews of her cat. 

J. R. P. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 

CCELEBS THE YOUNGER. No. IV. 

She kneels and prays 
For wedlock's happy hours,— Shaksptare. 

Mr. Ccelebs,— I am not aware that the following very ad¬ 
mirable paper, by the talented author of The Old English 
Baron, has appeared in print; at any rate, it is but little 
known. Perhaps you may think it worthy of a place in your 
Budget. Laura. 

CAUSES OF FEMALE CELIBACY. 

It is a melancholy consideration to think of the numbers of 
young women who are turned loose upon the world, (JVer edu¬ 
cated ; without means to support themselves, and disqualified 
to earn their living. There are very few trades for women; 
the men have usurped two-thirds of those that used to belong 
to them; the remainder are overstocked, and there are few 
resources for them. If they are handsome and amiable, their 
dangers are so much the more. Man, who should be their 
protector, turns their betrayer, and too frequently abandons 
them to shame and poverty. How many are daily in danger 
of being starved 1 How many are condemned to menial ser¬ 
vices, for which their enervated bodies, and enfeebled minds, 
render them wholly unqualified. Most of these are victims 
of their parents’ pride and vanity. 

The false sentiments, false refinements, and false systems, 
of modern times, have counteracted the laws of nature and 
reason, and condemned a great number of women to a life of 
perpetual celibacy. 

The adoration paid to wealth, the supposititious wants which 
luxury imposes, nave induced many parents to seclude from 
the world their younger children, in the hope of disposing of 
the elder ones. “ This also is vanity.” It is well known 
that in Roinan Catholic countries, most of the daughters are 
devoted to convents, to increase the fortunes of the elder ones. 

In piotestant countries, though no vows are made, no con¬ 
finement is exacted; yet nearly as many females are as much 
condemned to a state of celibacy, as if they were shut up in a 
convent. 
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There are but few men, comparatively, that will take for a 
wife an amiable maiden, without a fortune suitable to his 
own. Every young man is taught to look out where he can 
marry to advantage; wealth is supposed to include every 
thing ; and bodily charms, and mental qualities, shrink to no¬ 
thing before it. Thus the ugly, the deformed, the foolish, the 
distempered, are preferred with fortunes; while the lovely, 
the amiable, the accomplished, who are every way qualified 
to be wives and mothers, are passed by, neglected, despised, 
and forgotten. 

It is allowed by all men, that women stand in need of pro¬ 
tectors in every stage of their journey through'life ; but wdien 
they are thus circumstanced, where are they to find them 1 

Brothers generally look on sisters as incumbrances on fa¬ 
milies ; more remote relations seldom trouble themselves about 
them : without fortunes, without friends, how can they sus¬ 
tain 


Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

The pang of despis’d love, the law’s delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurn 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes 1 

Shakspeare. 

But these are not all the injuries to which single and un¬ 
protected women are liable. Those who believe themselves 
possessed of wit, use it to turn them to contempt and ridicule; 
not because they are unworthy, but because they are unfortu¬ 
nate. There are few modern comedies that do not give irre¬ 
fragable proofs of this. The aunt Deborah’s, and Mrs. Mai- 
aprops, are the standing jest of the modern writers ; and even 
Mr. Cumberland, though a chaste and refined writer, has lent 
his hand to throw a stone at sisters and aunts who are un¬ 
married ; whatever merit they may have, or whatever misfor¬ 
tune they may have endured. 

But tnere is one modern writer who has gone still further 
than this insult; he has made use of the term Old Maid as his 
vehicle to convey to the public ear all his satire and ridicule, 
upon serious, and even sacred subjects. It is true, that he 
has scattered in their way some sugar-plums, and comfits, for 
the sisterhood, in order to conceal the poison he has mixed 
for them; but his malicious intention is easily seen and de¬ 
tected. 
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I have by me an extract from a letter which a friend of 
mine received from one of the first writers in the kindgdom, 
and which she permitted me to copy : — 

“ The book you mention is altogether execrable; and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that it is execrated by all 
who pretend to virtue or decency among us.” 

Men, who thus use their talents, derive neither honour nor 
advantage to themselves; on the contrary, those who have 
stood forth in the behalf of the defenceless part of our sex, 
have, by respecting them, become truly respectable. 

The names of Addison, Richardson, Thomas, Russell, 
Fordyce, Gregory, Percival, will always be remembered with 
honour, by the discerning and the worthy of both sexes; for 
the female cause is the cause of virtue ; and, I trust, it will 
never want champions to support it. 

Clara Reeve. 

Clara Reeve is right, and Ccelebs the younger will always 
support the “ female cause.” 

The following “ Soliloquy ” has not much to do with my 
Budget, which is devoted to those who are doomed to a state 
of “ single blessedness.” If, however, its insertion should 
in any way tend to conciliate the writer to the fair object of so 
ardent an affection I shall feel pleased in having admitted it. 
Were I a lady, I do not see in what way I could escape from 
such a lover as this. I cannot for a moment entertain a 
doubt of the ultimate success of his passion, unless his con¬ 
duct and character belie his words.—CosW*. 

a lover’s soliloquy. 

I never thought that love could wrought such changes 
As it has done in me. I mope about. 

And mourn, and sigh; and o'er my brow their seems 
A strange and fearful dizziness. I feel 1 

As though my very heart-strings soon would break, 

* And bursting end this strange eventful life. 

I know not what I do—nor do I seem 
To care how fleeting time glides by me now. 

My hours seem days, my days seem sadly long. 

Things pass around and scarcely do I heed 'em. 

I wander forth, scarce knowing where I go. 
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And, as by instinct, see my love’s abode, 

I gaze in rapture when I think it holds 
All that is dear to this poor heart of mine : 

I feel a pleasure when I think how near 
I am to all this earth contains for me, 

Of worth, or even of inheritance. 

Wealth ! what art thou to me, but as mere dross 
To purchase baubles, or a bare existence; 

And what is either, if the heart feels not 
It has possession of its chief delight: 

The wanting which make’s life aweary task. 

Should this fit last, I would not value life 
E’en for a monarch's state ; but rather die, 

And dying cease to think on frail mortality. 

But if my love could only meet return! 

I dare not think how great would be the change,— 
Then I would never die,—at least from choice— 

But would live for joys, too great to think of. 

Oh ! madness ! madness tears my very soul! 

The bare idea of losing such a state 

Buns whizzing through my brain, and then I feel 

As tho' the sea were not too deep to hold me : 

I dare not think on such a possibility. 

And such is love—the greatest bliss on earth ; 

Or else the greatest curse that man can know. 

Percy North* 


STANZAS TO M-. 

M-there are friends, whose changeful love, 

Is but as Cathay’s rose, 

Which only, in the sun’s warm rays. 

Its crimson tints disclose : 

But when withdrawn beneath the shade. 

Those blushing beauties quickly fade. 

So they in fortune's prosp’rous hour. 

When life’s young hopes are gay. 

They imitate the fickle flower, 

And bask in friendship's ray. 

But in adversity! oh then, 

Those friends are lost in shade again. 
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And thou ! oh thou! didst smile on me/ 

With more than sisters' love 
Bnt thou alas hast left me now. 

Its bitterness to prove, 

And I have prov’d it, but ’tk o’er, 

And I will weep for thee no more. Noswal. 


THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AT SEA. 

When the Leviathan lay off Weymouth, at which place the 
Princess paid a visit. Captain Nixon went on board the royal 
yacht to pay his respects to the late daughter of his sovereign. 
“ You^s, Captain Nixon,” observed her royal highness, “ is 
a very fine ship, and I should much like to inspect her.” On 
hearing this unexpected declaration, the Bishop of Exeter, 
then standing by, immediately submitted, in tones full of ap¬ 
prehension, that there might be danger in such an undertaking, 
begging permission to ask if her royal highness thought that 
her illustrious father would approve of her passing through so 
rough a sea in an open boat. 

“ Queen Elizabeth” replied the princess, “ took great de¬ 
light in her laige ships, and never was afraid to go to them 
in an open boat.” Then turning quickly round with an air 
of firm decision, she added, “ Captain Nixon, you will have 
the goodness to receive me in your barge, and let me be rowed 
on board the Leviathan, for 1 am not only desirous but de¬ 
termined to inspect her.” 

Her royal highness then immediately descended the side of 
the yacht, followed by the Bishop of Winchester and two 
ladies. 

The yards of the Leviathan were already manned, and a 
chair of state let down to the princess as the barge ranged 
alongside, when, to the delight and extreme surprise of the 
seamen, she desired it might instantly be taken away, “ as it 
is my intention," said she, “ to go up the side as seamen do. 
And yon. Captain Nixon, will have the goodness to follow, 
taking care of my clothes. And when I am on deck," she add¬ 
ed, with an expressive smile, “ you may send down the chair 
for the bishop and the ladies.” 

L. 28. 1. y 
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The officers who had generally seen so much awkward 
timidity in ladies, were amazed at the facility with which the 
princess ascended, and felt the truest delight, not only in 
oeing presented by Captain Nixon on the quarter-deck, but 
in observing the pleasing astonishment of their illustrious vi¬ 
sitor at all she beheld. 

“ Your*s is a fine ship,” she repeated, “ Captain Nixon, 
and no part of it must be left unseen.” 

Accordingly the decks, the cabins, the store-rooms, and 
even the magazines, were minutely inspected, all of which 
the princess more than once declared had afforded more sa¬ 
tisfaction to her mind than any thing she had ever beheld. 
But it was the thick and lofty bulwarks ; the enormous masts; 
the high and spacious decks, with the warlike batteries they 
bore, that excited her greatest admiration, and appeared, for 
the first time, to suggest a lofty consciousness of her own 
exalted state. 

“ Well!” exclaimed the illustrious visitor, after a pause 
of admiration, “ well, indeed, may structures like these be 
called Old England's Wooden Wails, 


GLOUCESTER. 

The city of Gloucester is situated in a vale, on a gentle 
eminence, rising on the east side, from the Severn. It is 
104 and a half miles from London. The cathedral is 4 
handsome building, very similar in its construction to most 
buildings of its kind. It is kept in excellent preservation. 
There are not many public buildings here deserving notice. 
“ The principal trade of the city “ saysDugdale in his British 
Traveller, “ arises from the navigation of the Severn, from the 
hemp and flax-dressing business, and from the pin-manufac¬ 
ture ; the latter is earned on here to a far greater extent than 
in any other place in England. The Severn is navigable to 
the wharf near the bridge, for trows, sloops, and brigs; but 
vessels of more considerable burden can only get up at spring 
tides, the narrow channel of the river near the city being 
obstructed by rocks and sand-banks. The hemp and flax 
business employs a number of hands; but the principal 
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source of labour to the inhabitants is the pin manufacture. 
Here are nine manufactories, which furnish employment for 
1500 persons. The pins conveyed to the metropolis are said 
to amount to the value of 20,000 pounds, but the principal 
demand is for exportation. 

“ The. public amusements are similar to those of most 
other respectable cities; and recreation is sought in the attrac¬ 
tion of a theatre, assembly rooms, &c. A more local amuse¬ 
ment, connected with the purposes of benevolence, is the 
musical festival, established by the men^bers of the choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford; and aided frequently 
by the first performers in the kingdom. The profits are ap¬ 
plied to relieve the necessities of the widows and orphans of 
clergymen; and arise from collections made at the cathedral 
door, where the festival is celebrated. The meetings, which 
continue three days, are holden yearly, and alternately in 
each of the above cities." 


PRIDE AND VANITY. 

Pride and vanity are blameable in all. If, then, the rich 
are censurable for these follies, how much more deserving re¬ 
probation are the middling and poorer classes of society, who 
fall into the same disgusting practice. 

Poor Richard says, “ The artificial wants of mankind are 
become more numerous than the natural ones ; many, for the 
sake of a little finery on their backs, have gone with hungry 
bellies, and half starved their families.” Again, “ By ex¬ 
travagance, the higher sort are reduced to poverty, and forced 
to borrow of those whom they formerly despised, but who, 
through industry and frugality, have maintained their stand¬ 
ing.” This gives occasion for poor Richard to observe, that 
* ‘ A ploughman on his legs, is higher than a gentleman on his 
knees.” 

“ Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more 
saucy ; for when you have bought one fine thing, you must 
buy ten more , that your appearance may be all of a piece ; 
but it is easier to suppress the first desire, than to satisfy all 
that follow it.” 
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“ It is as absurd for the poor to ape the rich, as for the 
frog to swell with desire to equal the ox.” 

After all, wbat use is all this pride of appearance, for 
which so much is risked, and so much suffered? It Cannot 
promote health, nor ease pain ; it does not increase merit in 
the person, but creates envy and hastens misfortune. 

“ What is a butterfly ? at best 
He's but a caterpillar drest: 

The gaudy fop’s his picture just.” 

Nothing is more troublesome and irrational, than that sort 
of ,pride which prevents our doing things both useful and 
commendable; the sooner we get rid of this false shame the 
, better. 

How absurd it is for any to be ashamed of appearing in a 
decent dress, because it happens to he unfashionable; equally 
so to be ashamed of doing useful things, and such as it may 
be our duty to do, lest it be thought beneath us. 

Why should a notable housewife be ashamed of being seen 
in a coloured apron, cleaning her house, lest she should be 
thought to degrade herself, though she is convinced she cannot 
afford to hire another to do it ? 


SONG. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF “ IL TRAMANTAR DEL SOLE.” 

The last pale ray of evening light 
Is fading o’er the sea; 

’Twill wake again with waning night— 

’Till wake again in beauty bright. 

But when, sweet hope, for me ? 

Hope! ah, ’tisbut the silver spray 
That dances on the wavej 
The mountain mist that floats away; 

A rainbow smile—a meteor ray— 

Its only home—the grave! 


ROBINS AND SONS, PRINTERS, SOUTHWARK. 
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FELMERSHAM CHURCH. 

Felmersham church is seven miles from Bedford, and si¬ 
tuated on an eminence, very near the river Ouse, which runs 
on the north side of it. The church is rather large, and cruci¬ 
form, and consists of a nave, two side aisles, a cross aisle, and 
a chancel. The west end of the church exhibits a variety of 
pointed arches, slender columns, with plain capitals and bases, 
and long lancet-shaped windows. The other parts of the 
church are very plain, but of fine symmetry, ana appear, by 
the windows, to be of the same age with the west end. There 
are no monuments or ancient inscriptions in the church or 
chancel, excepting a small mural one in the latter. Between 
the nave of the church and the chancel is a curious Gothic 
screen painted, the central arch of which, on the west side, is 
ornamented with figures of angels; over it is a rood-loft, en- 
L. 28. 2. b 
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FILMBRSHAM CHURCH. 

tire. Very few of these vestiges of catholic times now remain 
in our churches, owing to the zeal of the reformers in the reign 
of Elizabeth, who levelled their resentment particularly against 
them, as the scenes where the chicanery of the clergy were 
generally practised. % 

The use of rood-lofts is thus described by Dr. Milner (with 
a particular reference to that of Winchester cathedral) : “At 
the top-of the steps, leading to .the choir, is the spot which was 
formerly covered by the pul pi turn ; this answers to the ambo, 
in the basilica of the primitive church, and was used for the 
reading or chanting the lessons-of the divine office, as likewise 
for containing the o*gan, and the minstrelsy in general, which 
accompanied the efcir below ; from the circumstance of the 
lessons being here read, it is in some countries called the ibe, 
in consequence of beginning with the words * Jube domi.ie 
and because the great crucifix was always placed in the front 
of it, towards the .people; it has always obtained the nan s of 
. f rood-loft. The rood, or crucifix, with the attendant figure of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, and St. John the Evangelist, which 
formerly stood here, were very precious, as well for their an¬ 
tiquity as their value, being composed of the precious metals. 
Beneath the crucifix, on the parapet of thialott and the span- 
drils of the arches supporting it, the histories of the Old and 
New Testament were curiously carved, and beautified with 
colours; these being placed directly before the body of the 
people assembled in the church, formed a series of instructive 
lessons which were legible to the most illiterate. 

FAREWELL TO **♦**. 

Fare thee well, and if for ever, 

Still for ever fare thee well \—Byron. 

Farewell to thee, dear one, our prospects are clouded* 

Our dreams of delight are all gone to decay. 

Our visions of pleasure in darkness are shrouded. 

No more to be cherish'd by hope’s smiling ray; 

That faith, in sincerity ardently plighted, 

Must never again hold a place in my heart; 

My hopes of the future for ever are blighted, 

Stern fate’s cruel mandate commands—we must part. 
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Imperious duly requires me to leave thee, 

9 To tear thy dear form from its home in my breast, 

A home, in the heart which can never deceive thee. 
Though ne’er by thy presence again to be bless’d.. 

Farewell, then, for ever! may every blessing 
To mortals that’s given, be thy happy lot; 

And, while thy fond heart such delights is possessing. 
May I and my sufFrings alike be forgot! 

William L***. 


TO ANN! 

BY PREDXRICK TYRRELL, ESQ. 

Dear Ann! you have driven away from my brow 
The care that was settled upon it till now ; 

You’ve given new spirits, you’ve given new life, 

In consenting to be my affectionate wife. 

Sweet Ann! I will love thee, as. fond husbands ought. 
And thy happiness ever shall be my sole.thought; 

I feel that thy duty you’ll do unto me. 

As truly as I will do mine unto thee. 

Then what, love, can ever our pleasures alloy ? 

What ever can rob us of life’s purest joy 1 

Need we envy the monarch his wealth and his throne 1 

They neither can yield surer bliss than our own. 

Then, O my dear Ann, what a life will be ours. 

Of pleasure and duty, of sunshine and dowers! 

As time passes o’er us, our joys shall increase. 

And discord shall ne’er mar the home of our peace. 

May heaven bless us both with a happy old age, 

And when death in his book tarns our last mortal page. 
May we look o'er the past, and the future not fear, 

But meet death with a smile, love, instead of a tear. 

May we feel that our lives have so free ever been 
From those errors that too oft mark life’s mortal scene; 
That heaven shall reward us, when this life is o’er, 
With a spot in Elysium, to part, love, no more, 
s % 
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CLOTILDA; 

. OR THE CAUTIOUS MAIDEN. 

She had many strings to her bow, 

And she had many beaux to her string; 

But, not one of the four was her husband, I trow. 

Or the arrows of Cupid could fling, 

“ How many suitors, did you say, Clotilda had 1” ** Four.” 
** Indeed! four suitors are an enviable choice.” “ Truly, 
they are so ; but forty come not always up to the standard of 
a nice taste.” The ladies in these matters must be the best 
judges. Matrimony is the successor to courtship; and, when 
this kind partner goes out of the concern, frequently makes a 
failure in the business of happiness, for which all aspirants 
try, but in so many ways, it is not surprising to hear of con¬ 
stant disappointment. You may, however, judge more accu¬ 
rately, if I describe the “ Four Knights,” who dangled, like 
bell-clappers, after the sweet sounds of Clotilda’s voice. 

Imprimis.—The eldest was sixty years of age, five feet ten 
inches in stature, of a spare habit, and thin. Though, like a 
garden rake, he made not a “ Rake’s Progress;’ his teeth 
were long, for an old rake, and, in spite of his lips, looked out 
of his mouth’s window, most barefacedly. He kept his hair 
in powder, and curled it to a quintessence, and, if I might 
coin a word, even to a singessence. He was not less par¬ 
ticular and vain in'his person ; and made the most of himself 
and his wardrobe. He was a many-worded man, delighting 
in gasconade, without feeling conscious that he overstepped 
the bounds of sense or truth, His nature was humane, and 
his temper good; but, if irritated, it proved a strong weapon 
to his irritators. He had seen better days, and was a dupe to 
lawyers for a temporary accommodation ‘ years agone.’ He 
was no dominie, Ccelebs, or bachelor; for, to a lawsuit of 
twelve years pending, he was irrevocably attached, and while 
hope fed him and could feed his hungry harpies, fate kept him 
in unuseful and wedded thrall. He watched the entrances 
and exits of the terms Oyer and Terminer, with determined 
anxiety. He could cite chapter and section for applicable 
precedents to his own case, and haunted lawyers with greedy 
perseverance, not one of whom, would he tacitly confess, to 
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be an honest man. His face in this course grew as long as 
his brief folios. His documents increased faster than his 
funds fundat l His coat pockets bore down with the weight of 
evidence, and his very walk, like that of an ‘ Express mes¬ 
senger/ gained him ready access into law courts, public of¬ 
fices, and commercial establishments. Every body allowed 
how well he made his way in the world ; yet, his way could 
not make him proper existence. Like a poet with one string 
to his harp, or a peasant in a cottage, he possessed but one 
story, and it was L—A—W—Law F Wherever he went, and 
with whomever he conversed, the onus of his pleasure and pains 
consisted in law. ‘ Lex/ not * Grex and Pontifex’ was his 
motto. A young lady happened once to say to him, instinc¬ 
tively, * Laa, sir!’ and she had two hours of his narration 
for it. To be sure he deviated a little in the nse of his pet 
words \ for instance, the apostrophe ‘ Hark ye. Miss’—the 
cautionary, * don’t you mind !’—the intimatory, ‘ you know* 
—the adjective * desperate/ for qualities good, bad, worse— 
And the injunction ‘ Mark me !. (not as the boy marked the 
parspn) governed his speech and Were the verisimilitudes in 
his vernacular tongue. However, in spite of this, he talked 
of marriage as a youth of twenty, and boasted of easy con¬ 
quests. Merely, as he said, the holding up his finger would 
command the fond obedience of a beautiful possessor of thirty 
thousand pounds, or, ‘ what.not.’ He could draw the hearts 
of feminine loveliness after him ‘ in a manner/ and with his 
superior knowledge of, and acquaintance with, mankind, he 
considered himself entitled to a heavy dowryl With his 
failings and foibles his heart was set, however, in (he right 
place. He would enjoy a joke, though he were the subject 
of it. Moreover, his choice of three things in particular, was 
much in his favour, viz. a library of good books, a collection 
of good paintings, and a cellar of good wines. But his * little 
bit of business,’ as he called his Law Suit, prevented his hav¬ 
ing these * goods/ ****** 

“ Ah, Clotilda! why wert thou so coy with him, and why 
didst thou refuse to settle love’s * little bit of business/ since 
thou wert aware he loved thee, and would have taken thee out 
of time as thou wert gliding into it. Oh! woman! woman ! 
why not consent to make him the ‘ fourth quality/ in a 
‘ good wife V ’ 

B 3 
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The second son of this chivalrous enterprire for Clotilda's 
heart was on the wrong side of forty. His circumstances were 
good: he was of moderate stature, very agreeable, intellectual, 
and generous. By his taste for the * fine arts/ his love of music, 
knowledge of books, connexion with commerce, and general 
habits in good society, he might have been eligible for the most 
fastidious young lady. He loved a seat in the dress circle at 
the theatre, made handsome presents, payed great attention to 
the etiquette of fashion : he was a critic in dress, understood 
the newest pattern, the last cut, the most appropriate colour to 
suit the complexion. He played a forte m small talk, and 
piano in anecdotes, which, glibly related, told well. To those 
persons who were not intimate with him, he appeared rather 
forbidding, but by a closer confabulation, he proved he could 
cap-tivate. He was not a taking gentleman at first sight, 
but, like the northern lights, his second sight indicated powers 
that might have taken with almost any lady but Clotilda. 
But, in fact, he was a widower—he had a family. These 
were, perhaps, drawbacks, to a second adventure in the spe¬ 
culative pursuit of love ; and, perhaps, tangible ones, for so 
many nameless, yet creative, differences arise out of mere dis¬ 
unities in families, over which the affections have not entire 
control, it is better, when we are about to be wedded, to com¬ 
mence them ourselves * better for worse/ rather than to enter 
a labyrinth of sweetbriers and moss-roses. Ah ! Clotilda ! 
thou art replete with discernment! With thy tender nature 
and yielding gentleness, thy temperament is not suited to meet 
the cares attendant on a family, however amiable, flourishing 
in the exotic indulgencies of an almost too susceptible father 
and friend. 

The third knight differed from both the first and second. 
Betwixt thirty and forty years of age, he had seen much, and 
improved little, at least in this department of humanity; for 
he did not fully know who took charge * des affairs' of his 
heart. Prone, like a weathercock, to change, his fickleness 
led him into scrapes, from which his graces could not easily 
extricate himself. His opinion of the fair sex varied from 
amative opinions. He courted coldly, though he courted san- 
guinely. The idol of a moment gradually waned into the in¬ 
different object of his attention. Like oil on water, a new 
creature shone on the surface of his taste. After years, per- 
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haps, of correspondence, he would discover that all his amours 
and epistolary talents were vainly bestowed, and trifled with. 
A new face, with pretty smartness, would draw him away 
from his last chosen, and he would commence his fresh career, 
like a recruit, in the ardour that first drew his admiration, and 
from which his last adieus were emancipated. With this view 
of his character, Clotilda wisely evaded that portion of his 
silken flatteries, which would have left her the twentieth single 
woman galled under the disappointments to which his fickle* 
ness subjected the softer, fair, and lovely sex. 

The fourth was the youngest, the most sedative, and inex¬ 
perienced of her admirers. His infrequent intercourse with 
-young ladies, impressed them with the idea that he would 
never make advances successfully in the courts of hymenial 
justice. If he talked to them, it was to set off the advantages 
of his trade over other trades, and his prosperous views in com¬ 
parison with those of his fellow labourers in the vineyard 
of the world. All his appliances emanated from inuendos, 
and his theories never came into practice. Hyperbole aided 
his pretentions to wit, and, whenever he endeavoured to fetch 
a laugh, it was brought by an extravagant comparison. Al¬ 
though this class of the ludicrous and entertaining sometimes 
tickles the fancy bv its sudden impulse, an<j unanticipated ar¬ 
rival, yet it does not always obtain fervent and permanent fa¬ 
vour. Clotilda laughed heartily at that, which, in her after¬ 
thought, she condemned, as not being founded on truth. He 
mistook her real nature. Her principles were good. While 
he strove (apparently) to please her, he committed himself by 
making compliments not nicely interwoven by the flexible flax 
of truth. His gallantly (if it might bear the epithet,) was ar¬ 
tificial, as all gallantry is, if it be not founded in good nature 
and an impassioned desire to please. While he seemed ig¬ 
norant of his pretentions, he vainly flattered himself that a 
stare to be surprising, constituted the discriminating charm, 
and chief good of love. No such thing. Clotilda’s heart was 
not to be looked out of countenance. She held the essential 

S athos in her mind’s eye, which an every-day lover could not 
iscern. ******* 

The peculiar circumstances in which these knights were 
placed, and the knowledge which Clotilda acquired respecting 
them, was a cause, no doubt, that her name was not trans¬ 
muted. P. 
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THE SEXES. ; 

• I hate found out a gift.* 

I have found out a dandy that paints, 

I have found where the pigeons are pluck'd, 

A fop with his smoking that taints 

And deserves in the pond to be duck’d : 

Is it manly to strut in brooade ? 

Is it wisdom to lisp in your speech ! 

Is it fair to make monkies parade 

Where the gentleman’s manners should teach I 

You might go to an opera box, 

To the ball, to the concert, or play ; 

There, folly rings belles with her clocks 
As time rivets the beaux in their way : 

I have sought, but with tears, for a friend ; 

I have sigh’d, but with pain, for a smile ; 

For a jaunt has, in London, no end, 

But the end of increasing our toil. 

Our Romans are boys with sword sticks, 

Our Greeks, they ..are warriors with canes ; 

To the cheeks and the lips h*ir they fix, 

And would pass for our Britons and Thanes : 

I forbear to depict such a race, 

The ring-leaders of fashion and ton ; 

For the ladies will never find grace 
Till they find such frivolities gone. 

Apropos. For the * Ladies’ I write,— 

Are your * Bonnets still over the borders'!* 

Do you still in large patterns delight, 

And wear flowers in your hats like tow’r warders ! 

Are your wrisis in their fetters and clasps 1 
Are your hearts free and easy for love'? 

Oh! take heed of the arrows of wasps, 

That pretend to the truth of the aove ! 

Like the chapman in market that stands, 

Madame Vestris sings * Hearts to be sold :* 

Is it thus * Woman’s love’ in our lands 
Can be purchased for passable gold 1 
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Is there nought in the depth of a sighT 
No cell in the core of tne heart I 
Not a drop that will rise to the eye, 

And in sympathy’s hemisphere start ? 

I would have you be dress’d and ad-dress’d, 

To be proud, as ’tis proper, to keep 
From the low and impertinent pest. 

Who is careless what miseries heap : 

Be the nature of ladies, in all 

British excellence, beauty and fame. 

Then your welfare will pleasantly fall 
In the sun of a virtuous name. 

P. 


STANZAS SENT WITH A LOCKET. 

BY FREDERICK TYRRELL, ESQ. 

A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope.— Grew. 

Go forth, my little locket, go ! 

And on my true-love’s breast repose j 
Shield her from every care and woe. 

And guard her to life’s mortal close ; 

Tell her thou com’st from one whose hope 
Is centred in her snowy breast; 

Whose passion knows no bound or scope, 

Whose wishes all upon her rest: 

” Go, little locket, if you can, 

And bear my heart to lovely Ann. 

Go forth, my little locket, go! 

And tell my love what truth is mine ; 

Tell her I'll guard her from each foe 
That round her path of life may twine ; 

Tell her no locket ever came 0 

To maiden’s hands from love more true. 

That sighs nor tears can quench the flame 
Lit in this breast, my love, by you : 

Go, little locket, if you can, 

Send me the heart of lovely Ann. 
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THE SHEPHERDS’ SERENADE. 

(from de la'motte.) 

** L'amour e»t pour le bel age.” 

Love is for the fine and gay, 

Love is for the pretty; 

Love is for the young hey-day. 

For the wise and witty:— 

Let us live to love, nor sigh— 

Who will weep, or who will die 1 

Love is for the maiden’s lip, 

Love is for the dimple ; 

For the foot’s elastic trip, 

For the sage and simple: — 

Wherefore mourn, or wherefore sigh 
Oaks or violets, all will die! 

Love is for th’ eolian string, 

For the sunbeam sleeping, 

For the wind’s undying wing 
And the fountain weeping : 

Tears descend from cloud and eye,— 

Brighten them before they dry. 

Love survives, in cares and woes, 

Lives, when vices perish ; 

Be we true, a sweet repose 
Our virtues love will cherish : 

Smile and dance, the hours are nidi ; 

Time,—though love will not,—will die. 

J. R. P. 


FANCY. 

The senses fetter’d, are by fancv led 

In sweetest bondage, to her fond control; 

By reason great pretences may have sped, 

$pt fancy ’tis alone that fires the soul. 

Thomey, Isle af Ely. W.D. 
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THE VENETIAN GIEL. 

BY LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 

The sun was shining beautifully one summer evening, as 
if he bade a sparkling farewell to a world which he had made 
happy. It seemed also by his looks, as if he promised to 
make his appearance again to-moirow; but there was at times 
a deep breathing western wind^ and dark purple clouds came 
up here and there, like gorgeous waiters on a funeral. 

The children, in a village not far from the metropolis, *were 
playing, however, on the green, content with the brightness 
of the moment, when they saw a female approaching, who in¬ 
stantly gathered them about her by the singularity of her 
dress. It was not very extraordinay; but any difference 
from the usual apparel of their countrywomen appeared so to 
them; and crying out * a French girl! a Frencn girl V they 
ran up to her, and stood looking and talking. She seated her¬ 
self upon a bench that was fixed between two elms, and for a 
moment leaned her head against one of them, as if faint with 
walking: but she raised it speedily, and smiled with great 
complacency on the little urchins. She had a bodice and pet¬ 
ticoat on of different colours, and a handkerchief tied neatly 
about her head, with the point behind. On her hands were 
gloves without fingers; and she wore about her neck a guitar, 
upon the strings of which one of her hands rested. 

The children thought her very handsome. Anybody else 
would also have thought her very ill; but they saw nothing 
in her but a good natured looking foreigner and a guitar, and 
they asked her to play. 

“ Oh che bei ragazzi \” said she, in a soft and almost in¬ 
audible voice; “ che visi lieti !*'♦ and she began to play. 
She tried to sing too, but her voice failed her^j and she snook 
her head, smilingly, saying, “ Stanca! stanca !”t 

“ Sing—do sing,” said the children; and nodding her 
her head, she was trying to do so, when a set of school hoys 
came up and joined in the request. 

“ No, no, said one of the elder boys, “she is not well. 
You are ill, an’t you, Miss 1” added he, laying his hand upon 

* Oh what fine boys 1 what happy face* ! t Weary 1 weary! 
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hers, as if to hinder it. He drew out the last word somewhat 
doubtfully, for her appearance perplexed him ; he scarcely 
knew whether to take her for a common stroller, or a lady 
strayed from a sick bed. 

“ Grazie!” said she, understanding his look; “ troppo 
stanca: troppo.”* 

By this time the usher came up, and addressed her in 
French; but she only understood a word here and there. 
He then spoke Latin, and she repeated one or two of his 
words, as though they were familiar to her. “ She is an Ita¬ 
lian^ said he, looking round with a good natured Impor¬ 
tance ; “ for the Italian is but a bastard of the Latin.” The 
children looked with the more wonder, thinking he was speak¬ 
ing of the fair musician. “ Non dubito,” continued the 
usher, “ quin tu lectitas poetara ilium celeberrimum, Tasso- 
nem ;t Taxum, I should say properly, but the departure from 
the Italian name is considerable.” The stranger did not un¬ 
derstand a word. “I speak of Tasso,” said the usher,—“ of 
Tasso.” 

“ Tasso! Tasso!” repeated the fair minstrel, —“ Oh— 
conhosco—Tas-so and she bung with an accent of beau¬ 

tiful languor upon the first syllable. 

“ Yes,” returned the worthy scholar, “ doubtless your ac¬ 
cent may be better. Then of course you know these classical 
lines:— 

Intanto Erminia infra l’ombrosy pianty 
D’antica selva dal cavallo— 

“What is it 1 

The stranger repeated the words in a tone of fondness, like 
those of an old friend. 

Intanto Erminia infra l’ombrosy piante 

D’antica selva dal cavallo e scorta; 

Ne piu governo il fren la man tremante, 

E mezza quasi par tra viva e morta.$ 

• Thank*—too weary—too weary. 

t Doubtless you have read that celebrated Poet, Tasso. 

♦ Oh—I know Tasso. 

| Meantime in the old wood, the palfry bore 
Erminia deeper into shade and shadej 
Her trembling hanos could hold him in no more^ 

And she appear’d betwixt alive and dead* 
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Our usher’s comra6n place book had supplied him with a 
fortunate passage, for it was the favourite song of her country¬ 
men. It also singularly applied to her situation. There was 
a sort of exquisite mixture of silver clearness and soft meali¬ 
ness in her utterance of these verses, which gave some of the 
children a better idea of French than they had had ; for they 
Could not get it out of their heads that she must be a French 
girl. “ Italian-French, perhaps,” said one of them. But 
her voice trembled as she went on like the hand she spoke of. 

** I have heard my poor cousin Montague sing those very 
lines,” said the boy who prevented her from playing. 

“ Montague!” repeated the stranger, very plainly, but 
turning paler and fainter. She put one of her hands in turn 
upon the boys, affectionately, and pointed towards the spot 
where the church was. 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the boy; ** why, she knew my cousin ! 
she must have known him in Venice.” 

M I told you,” said the usher, “ she was an Italian.” 

“ Help her to my aunt’s/’ continued the youth, “ she’ll 
understand her. Lean upon nie, Miss;” and he repeated 
the last word without his former hesitation. 

Only a few boys followed her to the door, the rest having 
been awed away by the usher. As soon as the stranger en¬ 
tered the house, and saw an elderly lady, who received her 
kindly, she exclaimed “ La Signora Madre!” and fell in a 
swOon at her feet. 

She was taken to bed, and attended with the utmost care 
by her hostess, who would not suffer her to talk till she had 
had a sleep. She merely heard enough to find out that the 
stranger had known her son in Italy; and she was thrown 
into a painful state of guessing by the poor girl’s eyes, which 
followed her about the room till the lady fairly came up and 
closed them. “ Obedient! obedient!” said the patient;— 
“ obedient in every thing ; only the signora will let me kiss 
her hand;” and taking it within her own trembling one, she 
laid her cheek upon it, and it stayed there till she dropped 
asleep for weariness. 

' Silken rest 
Tie all thy cares up! 

Though her kind watcher, who was doubly thrown upon a 

L. 28. 2. c 
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lecoilection of that beautiful passage in Beaumont and 
Fletcberf by the suspicion she had of the cause of the girl’s 
visit. And yet, thought she, turning her eyes with a thin tear 
in them towards the church spire, he was an excellent boy— 
the boy of my heart.” 

When the stranger woke, the secret was explained ; and if 
the mind of her hostess was relieved, it was only the more, 
touched with pity, and, indeed, moved with respect and admi¬ 
ration. The dying girl (for she was evidently dying, and 
happy at the thought of it,) was the niece of a humble trades¬ 
man in Venice, at whose house young Montague, who was a 
gentleman of small fortune, had lodged, and fallen sick in his 
travels. She was a lively good natured girl, whom he used 
to hear coquetting and playing the guitar with her neigh¬ 
bours ; and it was greatly on this account, that her consi¬ 
derate and hushing gravity struck him whenever she entered 
his room. One day he heard no more coquetting, nor even 
the guitar. He asked the reason, when the came to give him 
■wne drink; and she said she had heard him mention some 
noise that disturbed him. “ But you do not call your voice 
and your music a noise,” said he, “ do you, Rosaura 1 I 
hope not, for I had expected it would give me double strength 
to get rid of this fever, and reach home.” 

Rosaura turned pale, and let the patient into a secret; bat 
what surprised and delighted him was, that she played her 
guitar nearly as often as before, and sung too, only lees 
sprightly airs. 

“ You get better and better, signor,” said she, “ every 
day; and your mother will see you and be happy. I hope 
you will tell her what a good doctor you had.” 

41 The best in the world,” cried he; and, as he sat up in 
bed, he put his arm round her waist, and kissed her. 

“ Pardon me, signora,” said the poor girl to her hostess; 
“ but I felt that arm round my waist for a week after—aye, 
almost as much as .if it had been there.” 

“ And Charles felt that you did,” thought his mother; 
“ for he never told me the story.” 

“ He begged my pardon,” continued she, as I was hastening 
out of the Toom, “ and hoped I should not construe his warmth 
into impertinence ; and to hear him talk so to me, who used 
to fear what he might think of myself,—^it made me stand in 
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the passage apd lean my head against the wall, and weep 
such hitter, aad yet such sweet tears! But he did not hear 
them,—no, madam, he did not know, indeed, how much I—» 
how much I—” 

“ Loved him, child,” interrupted Mrs. Montague; “ yen. 
have a right to say so ; and I wish he had been alive to. say 
as much to you himself.” 

“ Oh, good God!” said the dying girl, her tears flowing 
away ; this is too great a happiness for me,—to hear his own 
mother say so.” And again she laid her weak head upon the 
lady's hand. The latter would have persuaded her to sleep 
again, but she could not, for joy ; “ for I’ll tell you, madam, , 
continued she, “ I do not believe you will thmk it foolish, 
for something very grave at my heart tells me it is not so; 
but I have had a long thought—” (and her voice and look 
grew somewhat more exalted as she spoke,) “ which has sup* 
ported me through much toil and many disagreeable things, 
to this countiy, and this place; and I will tell you what it is, 
and how it came into my mind. I received this letter from 
your son.” Here she drew out a paper, which, though care¬ 
fully wrapped up in several others, was much worn at the 
sides. It was dated from the village, and ran thus:—“ This 
t comes from the Englishman, whom Rosaura nursed so kindly, 
at. Venice. She will be sorry to hear that her kindness was in 
vain, for he is dying; and he sometimes fears that her sorrow 
will be still gieater than he could wish it to be. But marry 
one of your kind countrymen, my good girl; for all must love 
Rosaura, who know her. If it shall be my lot eyer to meet 
her in heaven, I will thank her as a blessed tongue only can.” 
As soon as 1 read this letter, madam, and what he said about 
heayen, it flashed into my head, that though 1 did not deserve 
him on earth, I might, perhaps, by trying and patience, de¬ 
serve to be joined with him in heaven, where there is no dis¬ 
tinction of persons. My uncle was pleased to see me become 
a religious pilgrim ; but he knew as little of the contract as I > 
and I found I could earn my way to England better, and quite 
as religiously, by playing my guitar, which was also more in¬ 
dependent ; and I had often heard your son talk of indepen¬ 
dence and freedom, and commend me for doing what he was 
pleased to call so much kindness to others. So I played my 
guitar, from Venioe, all the way to England* and all that I 
c 2 
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earned by it I gave away to the poor, keeping enough to pro¬ 
cure me lodging. I lived on bread and water, and used to 
weep happy tears over it, because I looked up to heaven and 
thought he might see me. I have sometimes, though not 
often, met with small insults ; but if ever they threatened to 
grow greater, I begged the people to desist in the kindest way 
I could, even smiling, and saying I would please them if I 
had the heart,—which might be wrong; but it seemed as if 
deep thoughts told me to say so ; and they used to look asto¬ 
nished, and left off,—which made me the more hope that St. 
Mark and the Holy Virgin did not think ill of my endeavours. 
So, playing, and giving alms in this manner, I arrived *in the 
neighbourhood of your beloved village, where I fell sick for 
awhile, and was very kindly treated in an outhouse. Though 
the people, I thought, seemed to look strange and afraid on 
this crucifix ; —though your son never did;—though he taught 
me to think kindly of every body, and hope for the best, and 
leave every thing, except our own endeavours, to heaven. I 
fell sick, madam, because I found for certain that the signor 
Montague was dead, albeit I had no hope that he was alive.” 
She stopped awhile for breath, for she was growing weaker 
and weaker; and her hostess would fain have had her ke^p 
silence; but she pressed her hand as well as she might, and 
prayed with such a patient panting of voice, to be allowed to 
goon, that she was. She smiled beautifully, and resumed 
“ So when—so when I got my strength a little again, I 
walked on, and came to the beloved village; and I saw the 
beautiful white church spire in the trees,—and then I knew 
where his body slept; and I thought some kind person would 
help me to die, with my face looking towards the church, as 
it now does—and death is upon me, even now. But lift me 
a little higher on the pillows, dear lady, that I may see the 
green ground on the hill.” 

She was raised up as she wished, and, after looking awhile 
with a placid feebleness at the hill, said, in a very low voice, 

“ Say one prayer for me, dear lady, and, if it be not too 
proud in me, call me in it your daughter. The mother of her 
beloved summoned up a grave and earnest voice, as well as 
she might, and knelt, and said, “ O heavenly Father of us 
all, who, in the midst of thy manifold and merciful bounties, 
bringest us into strong passes of anguish, which, neverthe- 
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less, thou enables! us to go through, look down, we beseech 
thee, upon this thy young and innocent servant,—the daugh¬ 
ter, that might have been, of my heart,—and enable her spirit 
to pass through the struggling bonds of mortality, and be ga¬ 
thered into thy rest with those we love:—do, dear and great 
God, of thy infinite mercy ; for we are poor weak creatures, 
both young and old/’ Here her voice melted away into a 
breathing tearfulness; and, after remaining on her knees a 
moment longer, she rose, and looked upon the bed, and saw 
that the weary smiling one was no more. 


THE INSTINCT OF WOOD MICE, 

AND WOOD MICE WHICH DEVOURED A LORD. 

The proverb of * making hay while the sun shines,* is not 
confined to * the ant and bee.’ It cannot be better illustrated 
than by wood mice. When a seasonable opportunity offers, 
they unite as one family in labouring hard to gather in the 
wood-nuts ; first, selecting a dry hole, in which they curiously 
place hay and dry leaves, and then deposit the treasure in a 
neap till their little granary is filled. As many as a peck of 
nuts is sometimes discovered in one of these places. It is 
worthy of remark, that a bad nut is never found in them, so 
that, m this respect, the instinct of mice is more perfect than 
the reason of men,—who might learn prudence, perseverance, 
and wisdom, by observing tneir operations, which keep them 
alive in comfort, when winter clothes the earth with cold and 
snow. It is stated in Baker’s Chronicle, * That a great lord 
sitting at a feast, was set upon by mice, and, though he were 
removed from land to sea, and from sea again, yet the mice 
still followed him, and at last devoured him. P. 


MOONLIGHT AT SEA. 

BY ROBERT 5YDAL. 

How softly the pale moon rides through the sky, 
And sheds in the ocean her silvery light, 
While zephyrs, scarce caring to breathe a sigh, 
Are lulling to sleep on the bosom of night; 
And each jutting headland and deepening bay 
c 3 
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Seem absorb’d in the silence that reigns around. 
No motion is seen, save the white-moon ray. 

That flutt’ring sports on the depths profound. 

And the mariner stilly pursuing nis way; 

His senses are steep’d in delicious repose. 

His heart feels light when his eyelids close. 

The sailor youth in his mid-watch walk, 

His bosom high beating with thought of his dear, 
Oft stops his companion enraptur’d, to talk 

Of the scenes of their home ; and the tribute tear 
Will start to his eye in remembrance of bliss. 

And the drooping form he left on the shore. 

As he press’d on her lips the last burning kiss. 

And the silent throb which his bosom tore, 

. Bursts afresh from its shrine at the mem’ry of this. 
The cherish’d emotion is dearer far 
Than smiles of joy, to the heart of the tar. 


STANZAS 

ON BEING A8KED TO COMPOSE A VALENTINE. 

BY P. I. MEAGHER, AUTHOR OF “ ZEDECHIAS.” 

Oh! ask not from this broken lute. 

The tone it knows not now; 

The frame—for all its chords are mute— 
Hangs on the cypress bow, 

And every breeze that passes by 
Awakes the same sepulchral sigh. 

In such a soft and silver tone 
You asked it one sweet lay, 

I deemed that sorrow hath not thrown 
Its melody away: 

For were that voice for ever near, 

’Twould almost make that lute less dear. 

Then ask from chords like these no note, 

To wake at pleasure’s will; 

Its breathings are but those that float. 
Around the haunted hill, 

’Twas on GlengarrifFs lovely tide. 

They woke their last wild lay—and died! 
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SIR EDMUND TRAFFORD. 

A ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Now, Wy my faith, it is a doleful tale, 

That heralds forth the downfall of our house, 

So ancient as was theirs.—Old Play. 

In the twenty-fourth year of the reign, of Henry the Sixth, 
a proclamation was issued by the king, in which he announced 
to his subjects that he should no longer call upon them for aids 
towards the maintenance of his dignity, ana that henceforth 
his realm of England would be relieved from all kinds of im¬ 
posts and taxes. Men marvelled at this, as the poverty of 
Henry was well known ; but to time was left the solution of 
the enigma, and to our story this enigma belongs. 

On a bright July day, in the before-mentioned year of Hen¬ 
ry’s reign, two horsemen were riding swiftly through the glades 
of Trafford Jwurk, an extensive wood about three miles from the 
town of Manchester, in Lancashire. Their dress and appear¬ 
ance proclaimed them to be of noble rank, and their fair ruddy 
complexions showed they were natives of the north of Eng¬ 
land. One of the horsemen seemed about twenty-five years 
of age, and his companion seemed five years younger. They 
continued their course for some time in silence, until at length 
the younger horseman exclaimed, “ By my faith, Hubert 
Lacey, thou lookest wondrous grave touching our journey to 
the hall of our fathers. Beshrew me, but by my sister and 
Gertrude Assheton will give me little thanks for introducing 
so doleful a cavalier.” “ Tush, thou madcap,” replied 
Lacey, with a smile, “ thou thinkest that I should be even 
joyous as thou art, whilst I, forsooth, have no lady love to wel¬ 
come my presence,—no Gertrude Assheton to bless me with 
her sweet smile of affection. 

“An if my sister Constance do not change thy dpleful 
countenance, thou knight of despair, may I be disgraced in 
the eyes of my lady love!” cried the younger horseman. At 
this moment, emerging from the path, they arrived at the noble 
mansion of the De Traffords, which, standing on an eminence, 
commanded a full view of the surrounding country. At a 
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small distance from the hall flowed the noble Irwell, whicn, 
here making a bend, encompassed the domain of Trafford on 
the eastern side; and it was on this side the two horsemen 
approached the hall. 

“ And now for wine and wassail, bright eyes and sweet 
kisses, Gertrude Assheton, and Constance de Trafford,” 
shouted the younger horseman, as they arrived at the man¬ 
sion. “ What, ho, ye knaves, ye varlets, vassals of de Traf¬ 
ford ! come ye not forth to greet Reginald Trafford on his re¬ 
turn to his father's house !” continued he, laughingly. In¬ 
stantly from the mansion and its offices poured forth vassal, 
menial, and squire of low degree, who, on beholding their 
young lord, gave a loud and joyous shout. 

“ Welcome, thrice welcome, noble de Lacey, to the hall of 
de Trafford!” again shouted Reginald, “ and dearly will toy 
father and sister welcome thee for my sake V* 

The vassals now thronged around Reginald, shouting and 
murmuring blessings upon his head : in fact, they thronged 
so eagerly around him, that the two friends could not reach 
the hall. “ How now, ye varlets!” shouted Reginald, 
laughingly, “ ys this the way ye welcome me! wl^at, bar my 
passage towards the hall of my fathers! beshrew me, an 
ye do not give way ”- — — The vassals instantly fell back, 
and the friends were ushered into the hall. Here they were 
met bv two young and exquisitely beautiful females, who 
pushed towards de Trafford, and with tears of joy embraced 


“ By my faith,” cried Reginald, gently disengaging himself 
from the lesser female—a lady of a small but exquisitely 
moulded form, with light auburn hair, a bright hazel eye, and 
rosy cheek, whose presence realized the idea of a fairy queen, 
and whose step was light as the breath of heaven—“ By my 
faith,” cried he, “ methinks, Constance, thou art unmindful 
of the duties of hospitality. Wilt thou not welcome my friend, 
the noble Hubert de Lacey V* 

Constance gracefully welcomed the friend of her brother, 
while Gertrude de Assheton disengaging herself from the arms 
of de Trafford, sunk npon a seat, and, covering her face with 
a profusion of raven ringlets, strove to hide her blushes. “ Ha, 
ha!” eried Reginald, “ thou seest, de Lacey, I lied not, 
touching my reception here! What, fair Gertrude!” continued 
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“ wilt thou not welcome the friend of thy Reginald—his 
■deliverer in the hour of peril V* 

“ Welcome him!” exclaimed Gertrude, springing from her 
seat, whilst her dark eye flashed fire, and her pale cheek be¬ 
came illumined with the rose’s hue,—“ Welcome him! bless¬ 
ings be upon the head of the saviour of Reginald de Trafford !” 

“ Now, indeed, thou welcomest him, dearest Gertrude!” 
cried de Trafford, laughing. “ But where is Sir Edmund V* 
inquired he, addressing his sister. 

“ In sooth,” replied the Lady Constance, “ he is at this 
moment in his laboratory.” 

** His laboratory!” cried Reginald, in astonishment, “what 
meanest thou, gentle sister V* 

“ That our father, Sir Edmund,” replied she, “ is now in 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone, or, as he calls it, The mother 
and queen of medicine.~^-The inestimable glory. In sooth, dear¬ 
est Reginald, since thou wert last here, our father is somewhat 
strangely altered, and much I fear some fearful scheme is in 
agitation; for missions from the king arrive here frequently, and 
when our father receives them, his brow saddens, and he hies 
instantly to the dark witch of Barton Dell. How I have dis¬ 
covered this, it boots not now to relate. ’Tis a fearful time 
for us.” 

“ Gracious heaven!” cried Reginald, “ what direful news 
is this! I will instantly seek our father. Perchance I may 
receive some explanation of this mystery.” He instantly left 
the apartment. 


CHAPTER II. 

Can aught of evil bring forth good 1 or do 

The damned work for gentle purposes ? 

Ah no 1 Old Play. 

.In a small antique apartment, adorned with stained win¬ 
dows and rich Gothic carving, sate Sir Edmund Trafford. The 
knight was a man of noble presence, upon whose brow the 
hand of time had scattered but few wrinkles, and in whose eye 
the fire and vivacity of earlier years stiH lingered. Yet care 
now clouded his countenance, and his frame shook as its con¬ 
tending emotions agitated his breast. And, in truth, well might 
Sir Edmund Trafford shake with emotion, for the hour drew 
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nigh which would introduce him to scenes sufficient to appall 
nay, wither the stoutest heart! Sir Edmund had remained for 
some time intently perusing a scroll winch lay before him, and, 
as he prooeeded, the contending passions of nope, fear, terror, 
and joy, alternately strove for mastery. At length he ceased 
reading, and hurriedly paced the apartment. 

* * And will the end indeed sanctify the means 1” he at length 
murmured,—‘ ‘ It must—it shall,” he wildly continued, “Eng¬ 
land requires—the king demands that I should make the sacri¬ 
fice. Already the house of Lancaster is shaken to its founda¬ 
tion, and nothing, save this deed, can save it from irremediable 
rain. Spirits of evil, I am yours ; but the house of Lancaster 
is saved, and Reginald de Trafford becomes earl marshal of 
England, the mate—the equal of the proudest noble of our 
land!” 

A loud knocking at the door startled Sir Edmund; for a mo¬ 
ment he gaaed around, but, recovering himself, he hid the scroll 
in his bosom, and then cried, with a loud voice, “ Enter 
The door instantly opened, and Reginald de Trafford entered 
the apartment. 

“ My son, my son!” cried Sir Edmund, clasping Reginald 
to his breast, “ may every blessing the saints can bestow be 
thine, thou worthy scion of the house of de Trafford! .By 
heaven, it rejoice th me to again behold in safety the pride of 
mine ancient name. Most nobly hast thou upheld the honour 
of thy race, and well hast thou fleshed thy maiden sword!” 

“ A truce, dear parent, to thy compliments,” replied Regi¬ 
nald, gently disengaging himself from his father’s arms “ and 
tell me why I find the de Trafford ranking himself among the 
visionaries of the age t of a truth, this apartment seems more 
fitted for a crack-brained alchymist than for the head of our 
noble house.” 

“ Cease thy malapert speech, foolish boy !*’ cried Sir Ed¬ 
mund, his brow darkening; “ thinkest thou I work not for 
noble ends? I tell thee that on me and my purposes depends 
the crown of England, and the safety of the noble honse of 
Lancaster.” 

“ Now, indeed, father, thou ravest,” said Reginald. “ The 
house of Lancaster is form as the rocks of ocean; nor can the 
most powerful of the nations of the earth put in jeopardy the 
crown of England.” 
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“Tosh, Reginald!” replied Sir Edmund; “thou little 
reckest of the storm that is gathering around our monarch’s 
house. I again tell thee the house of Lancaster totters. The 
seeds of dissention are sown in the breasts of the mightiest of the 
land. Let but the standard of rebellion be raised, and, like 
the dark clouds of heaven, will the bad spirits of England rally 
around it in thousands.” 

“ And let them rally around it,” cried Reginald, proudly, 
his eye flashing, and his cheek glowing. “ And let them rally 
around the standard of rebellion. By heaven, the traitors 
would speedily in tears of blood lament their disaffection! the 
flower of the northern counties—the best of the chivalry of 
England would flock to the standard of our monarch—thou¬ 
sands of swords would be drawn—thousands of spears couched 
in his defence ; and the banners of the best and the bravest of 
England’s nobles would be found beaming in the ranks of the 
defenders of the house of Lancaster!” 

“ Mad, foolish boy!” violently exclaimed Sir Edmund, 

“ I tell thee that the enemies of the house of Lancaster are 
too powerful for it, and not in the battle field can it hope for 
safety in the hour of peril.” 

For a moment Sir Edmund paused, while a strange expres¬ 
sion of mingled joy and despair passed over his countenance, 
then w\th a softened voice he continued— 

“ By other means must the house of Lancaster be saved, 
and those means I am now using. Wait but a little time, Re¬ 
ginald, and thou shalt rank equal with the proudest noble of 
our land ; the name of de Trafford shall be exalted, and Eng- *-* 
land’s monarch shall proudly acknowledge that to me he owes '* 
bis crown, and the safety of his ancient house.” 

“ But the means, the means, dear father,” hurriedly cried : 
Reginald. “ Has the dark witch of Barton Dell aught-” 

At this moment the trampling of feet resounded through the 
gallery which led to the apartment they were now in, and 
several voices exclaimed, •* Where is the noble de Trafford 1 
missions are arrived from the king in all haste.” 

Sir Edmund advanced to the door and admitted several of 
the vassals, who ushered into his presence a pursuivant from 
the king, whose disordered dress and flushed countenance bore 
token of haste and fatigue. This personage delivered a packet 
to the knight, superscribed To our right %oblt cousin and loving 
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subject, Sir Edmund Trafford, them presents—haste —haste— 
ride far life and death , an matters which brook no delay ! 

Sir Edmund, after motioning the messenger and his usher 
to retire, hastily broke open the packet, and perused its con¬ 
tents. When he had finished, his frame shook, and his coun¬ 
tenance assumed an ashy paleness, whilst, violently clasping 
his hands, he exclaimed, “ Cursed infatuation! by heaven, 
it seemeth as if the king wrought only for evil against him¬ 
self !*' Then turning to his son he hurriedly cried, “ Regi¬ 
nald, I pray thee instantly to escort thy sister and the lady Ger¬ 
trude to the castle of Manchester; greet the noble de la Wane 
from me, and say I crave his hospitality towards the ladies 
for a short season. Deliver to the de la Wane these mis¬ 
sives from the king, and then speed forwards to the lady Ger¬ 
trude's father, the noble Sir Ralph de Assheton; tell him his 
presence is wanted at the hall of de Trafford on a pressing 
emergency Away—away! for my life and thy safety depend 
upon thy speed—nay, nay—no inquiries—away—away ! 

(To be continued,) 


THE VAGRANT. 

BY ROBERT SYDAL. 

Over the wild and rugged moor, 

Mid summer heat, through tempests roar. 
With head all bare, and garment tom. 
With streaming locks, and look forlorn, 
The Vagrant plods his weary way, 

And toils throughout the live-long day; 
Yet still from care and trouble free, 

He breathes the air of liberty. 

When night draws on, in humble shed. 
He seeks a borrow’d straw-made bed ; 

He laughs each painful thought away, v 
Nor fears, nor cares, for coming day; 
And, when at length by toil oppress’d. 

In careless sleep he sinks to rest, 

His mind from ev’ry trouble fear, 

He dreams of peace and liberty. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 

BY CtELEBS THB YOUNOER. No. V. 

I should rate but low 

Their chances j—they’re too numerous.— Bfrom. 

DOROTHY DUCKWELl/a PROPOSAL. 

Pray, my dear Mr. Ccelebs, do not be so quizzical with the 
Singleton family in your benedictine chair, for it seems to me 
that your arms stretch like a gourmand’s from cover to cover, 
and keep all your magazine pages in due attendance upon 
you, like * a lord of the ascendant,’ as Dry den has it, which 
I think, to be plain, you really are, or you would have found 
a partner ere this. Your first number, indeed, of your Budget 
contains a tacit advertisement, and which I suppose fairly 
enough, hundreds of your lady subscribers answered ; but to 
your purpose, it is pretty clear, or we should since have had 
many essays from your knowledge, letter, or chatter-box, on 
the subject. 

To the point, sir; as you are thought of some consequence, 
permit me to inquire if your exact height be as you liave de¬ 
scribed it? If it is, you are the identical person, and you 
only, destined to make me the paragon of bliss. Any gentle¬ 
man a digit taller, or shorter, I never will marry. Therefore, 
sir, my veiy dear sir, might not (don’t start) an interview 
be mutually appointed in the Temple Gardens, or Bride 
Court. There are bold strokes for wives—This is a bold 
stroke for a husband. But your stature, sir, your exact sta¬ 
ture, sir, is the je ne sfai quoi on which I peg my felicity. 
In rapture, I am, Mr. Five Feet Nine Inches and a Quarter, 
(mind this) Yours 

T—T— —, June 2, 1828. Dorothy Duckwell. 

Quizzical, Miss Dorothy ? quizzical with the Singleton fa¬ 
mily? why, I think I am doing them a great service by my 
lucubrations. I am showing the blessings of marriage over 
Celibacy, and the felicity of one state over that of the other. 
I have certainly had * offers’ enough since the first appearance 
of my Budget, but have not yet made promise to any one, there¬ 
fore as my * stature’ is so very exactly suited to Miss Duekwell, 

L. 28.2. d 
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I can have no objections to meeting her in Temple Gardens 
on the seat nearest the water side, and Blackfriar’s Bridge, on 
Friday evening next, at eight o’clock precisely. I shall take 
my seat exactly as St. Paul’s clock finishes striking eight, so 
that Miss Dorothy Duckwell may be certain she is not mis¬ 
taken in accosting 

CtELEBS THE YOUNGER. 

OLD BACHELOR VERSUS MAID. 

(A second Roland for an Oliver.) 

M. Mr. Bachelor, my darling Pompey’s no more ! whom 
can I get to write an elegy ? 

B. No person so proper, Miss Maidenly, as your servant 
Betsy, who dis-located his L—E—G. 

M. Ah! You are an unfeeling man, to pun the poor in¬ 
nocent’s leg. Pompey shall be stuffed. 

JB. Stuffed! he died with stuffing. 

M. Died he not in his bed ? where should he die ? 

B. Quite Shaksperean, madam. He might have died in 
Kidderminster stuff—his death was on the carpet. I suppose 
he has changed colour. 

M. Ah, yes! 

B. Then let us change the subject till the stage draws up. 

M. What a tender woman was.the Duchess of York ! how 
she valued her dogs! how sweetly their ashes lie in pretty 
tombs at Oatlands! 

B. I doubt whether sweetly. 

ill. And how fond Sterace was of her fine dogs! 

B. She was. Storace was not only the best songstress in 
her day, but the best whistler. To see her play, too, at duck 
and drake (I don’t mean the admirals of those names, because 
they were before Storace’s time) in a horse pond was ineffably 
amusing. 

M. Did you ever see me play with Pompey in the water? 

B. Not I. Water, like wine, is very well in its turn. 
Last night I dreamt you, madam, was drowned ; but, awaking 
with fright, I heard your voice, like that of Brutus over the, 
dead body of Caesar. Had my dream been true, should have 
enacted the part of Junius Brutus over Lucretia. But—— 

M» Dear Mr. Bachelor! how sentimental and refined- 
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B. There is an old proverb, * They who are——’ 

M. Angelic—I dare say you were about saying. But as 
you allude to dreams, have you ever read those pathetic and 
most instructive books, * The Sybil/ ‘The Universal Pal¬ 
mer/ ‘ The Sorceress/ * The Abracadabra,’ ‘ The Divine 
Diviner/ ‘ Numskull’s Prophecy/ ‘ The Gipsey*s Manuel V 

B. I never heard of them before, or dreamt of such publi¬ 
cations. 

M. How illiterate! 

B. Granted. 

M. And I presume you never read ‘ The Coffee Grinder/ 
that wheels the grounds of fate ? 

B . Never”! 

Jtf. What ignorance ! Nor ‘ The Tea-leaf Revealer?’ 

B. Not I. 

M. Extreme poverty of intellect! If you confess the truth, 
now, Mr. Bachelor, are you not an adept at telling fortunes 
by cards ”? 

B. Never handed a card in my life, except my card of ad¬ 
dress. 

M. This is the first time I learn you to be a man of ad¬ 
dress, and cannot get a wife. 

B. It requires more to keep her, when got, than to get her 

M. If jealous already, what-Well, sir, the stage is 

at the door at last. 

B. I am glad of it. Before we part, how is it that Mr. 
Right has not been to-day ”! It is really surprising you can¬ 
not get a husband. 

AT. You are not to my taste, sir. 

B. Spelling eh? 

M. I’d rather be a dog, and bay the moon, than such a 
bachelor . 

B., Ha, ha ! very apposite, indeed ! 

M. But the stage is waiting. 

. , B. I see it is. Jam satis. 

M. Take heed you are not jammed in it, for I see seated 
therein, your Daniel Lambert looking friend. P. 

ANOTHER BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 

To wed, or not to wed—That is the question. 

Whether ’twas happier in the mind to stifle 
d 2 
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The heats and tumults of outrageous passion. 

Or with some prudent fair in solemn contract 
Of matrimony join. To have—to hold— 

No more—ana by that have, to say we end 
The head-ache, and the thousand love-sick pangs 
Of celibacy.—Twere a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished—In nuptial band 
To join till death dissolves—Ay, there’s the rub : 

For in that space what dull remorse may come, 

When we have ta’en our solemn leave of liberty. 

Must give us pause.—There’s the respect 
That slacks our speed in suing for a change. 

Else who would bear the scorn and sneers which bachelors 
When aged feel, the pains and flattering fevers. 

Which each new face must give to roving fancy. 

When he might rid him at once of all 

By a bare * yes.* Who would with patience bear 

To fret and linger out a single life. 

But that the dread of something yet untried. 

Some hazard in a state from whose strict bond 
Death only can release, puzzles the will, . 

And makes us rather choose those ills we have. 

Than fly to others which we fancy greater 1 
This last reflection makes us slow and wary. 

Filling the dubious mind with dreadful thoughts 
Of pourings, discords, jealousies, and cares 
Extravagantly great, entail’d on wedlock. 

Which to avoid, the lover checks his passion. 

And, miserable, dies a bachelor. 

MISS NEEDLE RYE's PENETRATING EPISTLE. 

Most honoured Sir, —In the jocund days of Miss Han¬ 
nah More, Charlotte Smith, Seward, Mrs. Ratdifle, Robinson, 
and other celebrated women, it was, I believe, a wholesome 
practice toinsert the names of the single ladies in the respective 
towns and adjacence, with the births, deaths, marriages, and 
bankrupts, in the magazines, as they monthly appeared. With 
the * cause and effect/ (as Mr. Malthus would say) I am not 
prepared to state. In France, it is carried farther towards 
publicity till a female is considered marketable property* This 
very idea to me is revolting, for its abstract slavish character. 
Thu sentiment, then, tells you, sir, that I am a maiden, in the 
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autumnal solstice, stout and rubicund withal. Why I am 
so, is principally owing to my peculiar lot. There are about 
twenty single ladies in the town in which I reside, each of 
whom has passed fifty (I assure you, sir, none of, us look 
more than thirty, or thereabouts.) We have been bred and 
educated as ladies of rank, with small fortunes, and large ex¬ 
pectations. But, as we cannot with our notions of propriety re¬ 
ceive offers but from real gentlemen, we remain as I have stated. 

Tradesmen in the town are not considered eligible (at least 
our natural guardians say so,) to take us * better for worse.* 
A reviewer says, * During the last five thousand years, no 
instance of intermarriage between individuals of the royal and 
unroyal races has been known to take place, as if their blood, 
like streams of oil and water, would never mix, though often 
in collision.* It is somewhat like this, with the quality and 
tradesfolks. I have just opened a letter from an aspiring 
young draper, with a list of the articles in which he deals, 
making me an offer! ! Presumptuous young man ! ought I 
to receive his addresses, or reject them? Guided in some 
‘ measure,* by your sage remarks, I submit the case to them. 

I am, sir, 

Camelford Priory , Your obebient servant, 

June 4,1828. Nora Needle Eye, 

P. S. Being a clergyman’s daughter, perhaps he has a 
hankering after the cloth. 

I am sorry to say Miss Needle Eye’s case is one of too com¬ 
mon an occurrence ; the folly of guardians or parents suppos¬ 
ing their wards or daughters, because they have been brought 
up beyond their means, and have a few hundreds, are too 
good for a worthy honest tradesman’s wife, is a grofcs mistake, 
and entails endless misery on the female community. 

At present I cannot enter on this subject, as I intend doing 
shortly; but in the interim, I certainly advise Miss Nora not 
to refuse the * aspiring young draper,* merely because he is a 
draper. If he is possessed of the requisites to make a good 
husband, and is of honourable character, and amiable dispo¬ 
sition, I certainly think Miss Needle Eye will do very right to 
marry him. Tradesmen of respectability are the most honour¬ 
able class of society; such is the opinion of more than 

Calebs tiie Younger, 
d 3 
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STANZAS 

ADDRESSED TO MISS RACHEL B-T. 

Speak they truth who complain that this wide world of ours 
Has more of rank weeds than of beauteous flowers 1 
Well—e’en let it be so, if still there can be, 

’Midst the weeds of this life, a sweet flower like thee ! 

Oh glorious art thou as a calm summer even, 

And pure is thy soul as the blue arch of heaven ; 

The bright rays of beauty around thee are streaming. 

Like holy starlight on the blue waters gleaming. 

When the shadows of even in splendour are closing. 

And earth in the bosom of bliss is reposing. 

Has the minstrel e’er sung of his bright lady love. 

In strains sweet as those of the angels above ? 

Has the fond lover dwelt on his maiden’s blue eye— 

Had his home in her glance, and his bliss in her sigh ? 

Yes! such are the joys which to mortals are given, 

To make our dark earth ape the brightness of heaven! 

And who sheds the halo of splendour around us 1 
Who softens the bonds in which sorrow has bound us t 
’Tis woman ! the fairest—the loveliest—best. 

Of all that can give mortal life its true zest. 

And thou, Oh my lov’d one, art dearer to me, 

Than e’er to the minstrel his wild harp could be ; 

And though lovers have knelt at beauty’s proud shrine , 

They never could kneel at a prouder than thine! 

In the light of thine eye there is solace for sadness, 

And thy smile sheds around thee an halo of gladness; 

From the depths of thine heart comes the light of thy feelings. 
As warm and as pure as an angel’s revealings! 

Oh blest be the hour when thou smil’d on my vow 
And blest may’st thou still be as e’en thou art now. 

- J. H. 

LINES TO A LADY. 

There was a time when I had felt 
Enamour’d o’er this gift of thine; 

The thoughts that then thy soul could melt 
But echo’d mine. 
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LINES TO A LADY. 31 

There was a time, each word, each look. 

Were kindred as the saints above; 

’Twas friendship’s pow’r my bosom shook. 

Nay, call it love* 

Oh! short are earth-born visions here! 

In sooth it was a blissful time! 

But now a glance is fraught with fear; 

To love—a crime. 

Nor weak is each resolve and care. 

With mem’ry’s hopeless glass to part; 

Oh! canst thou teacn me how to tear 

Thee from this heart. 

Farewell! we ne’er must meet again ! 

Except in thought, or trance divine, 

’Tis reason checks each hope as vain 

Thou ne’er art mine. 

T, C. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions hepresented in the Engravings* 

Opera Dress. —A dress of,white crape, over satin, with 
one deep flounce of blond round the border: body made with 
fichu robings; finished by Vandyck points, and a falling, 
double tucker of blond. Short sleeves, full, and plain. Hat 
of white satin, ornamented under the brim in front, with two 
straps of blue an&'white satin. A plumage of blue feathers 
plays over the hat, in various directions. 

Dinner-party Dress. —A dress of etherial-blue levan- 
tine, bordered with two pointed flounces, falling over each 
other, and finished by silk braidings at the edges. This dress 
is made partially high, with fichu robings, pointed a la Van - 
dyche: the sleeves are a la Marie , and confined by bands, in 
three places ; and fastened round the wrist by bracelets of 
gold. The body is surmounted by a double ruff of blond, 
with a rosette in front, of Primrose coloured ribbon. A hat^ 
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is worn with this dress, of green and white, striped, with 
ribbons of the same, and small white feathers, playing ele¬ 
gantly over the hat. 

Cursory Remarks on tiie last new Fashions. 

If, as it has been frequently stated, it is a great delight to 
a female to consult her looking-glass very often, a lady of 
fashion must -now, then, be completely happy; since she 
changes the style of her toilet, at least, three times a day : 
we have heard that there are some ladies who have six dif¬ 
ferent kinds of dress, from the time they first rise, till the 
hour of retiring to rest. The following changes we can ven¬ 
ture to give an account of. First, there is the wrapping, 
morning dishabille, when the nervous fair one, is compelled, 
from the lateness of the last evening’s vigil, to sip her cho¬ 
colate in her own chamber, or in the contiguous dressing- 
room. Then there is a half kind of dishabille, for a morning 
walk, within the shrubbery of the square, perhaps, where the 
lady of rank resides. Next, a toilet to be more attended to, 
for morning exhibitions. Another more simple, and, at the 
same time, more fitted for the evening, if she honors the 
theatre with her presence. One of splendid style, when, near 
the hour of eleven she repairs to the dress evening party, the 
ball, or public concert: these three last kind of costumes 
vary a little, but the hour is the same, with the exception of 
that sometimes observed by the youthful dancers. 

In regard to the hats and bonnets we have still to lament 
their truly lamentable, because most annoying , and, unbe¬ 
coming magnitude: a strange mania, also prevails among 
ladies of fashion of having dishabille hats and bonnets of the 
coarsest materials; the former is of a paper fabrication, made 
to represent white chip, and the latter is a large close cot¬ 
tage shape, making many a haughty dame look as homely as 
possible ; the leghorns, the original price of which, last sum¬ 
mer, were from three guineas to five, are given, unsoiled, to 
the sovhrette , who, perhaps, scarce thanks her lady for the, 
now, unfashionable article ; though when they were in vogue, 
the housemaid, and the servant of all work would give three 
pounds, and three pound ten, for a leghorn bonnet; this it 
is supposed has been the cause of their being now out of 
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favor. In carriages, and at morning exhibitions, silk and 
crape bonnets cany off the prize ef fashions; the hats for 
this style of costume are beautiful; but we think too dressy, 
to use an old-fashioned term ; those of coloured crape, m 
particular, adorned with Marabout plumes, and placed very 
much on one side, appear more fitted to the Opera, or Even¬ 
ing party, than to the Morning lounge. The silk hats are veiy 
beautiful, were they not too much overcharged with finery : 
so many yards of ribbon are disposed in puffs, bows, and 
long looped strings, with flowers so profusely clustered toge¬ 
ther, that they are rendered inelegant from a too great pro¬ 
fusion of articles, beautiful in themselves ; but, ** too much 
of a good thing,” is as bad as too little. 

A very genteel dress for out-door costume, is a petticoat 
of lapis-coloured gros de Naples, with a Canezon spencer of 
clear muslin, trimmed round with a quilling-of thread tulle ; 
the petticoat is ornamented with one single flounce; another 
favourite costume, but more appropriate to the carriage, than 
for walking, is a dress of striped gros des Indes, made partially 
high, and the bust and shoulders shielded by a beautiful dou¬ 
ble pelerine of fine lace, trimmed with broad. lace set on full; 
the flounces on the skirt of this dress, of which there are two, 
stand out from the dress, by their extreme fulness, and form a 
very bustling kind of trimming, yet far from inelegant, espe¬ 
cially when on a tall, rather slim figure. We much admire the 
dresses of Chinese crape, which, as they are not easily ob¬ 
tained, are seldom seen except on our most distinguished 
females; we do not, however, approve of the way in which 
they are trimed at the border; several rouleaux of satin, the 
colour of the dress*gare disposed at equal distances, and in 
the spaces betfttMfff the material forming the gown is drawn 
in full puckering^which being only as full as the skirt will 
allow, the rouleaux make the dress appear as if'it was made 
up at home, by some very awkward hand. The bodies of 
these dresses are en gerbe , which has a good effect, and the 
dress is made low; with the sleeves long, and in gigot form, 
but not too wide. They are charming dresses; but nothing 
looks so well at the borders, as a pattern of fine, flat em¬ 
broidery, the colour of the gown, or one simple, narrow 
flounce, bound with a narrow rouleau of satin, and-set on 
in flutings. At concerts, and at many evening parties, white 
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muslin dresses embroidered, or trimmed with lace, begin to 
be prevalent. 

The large curls, thanks to the power that presides over , 
good taste, are now rarely seen among women of real 
fashion : the hair is simply and beautifully arranged, and, as 
is usual in the summer months, is worn without ornament, ex¬ 
cept in full dress. The caps are chiefly of coloured crape, with 
a very broad border of rich blond, turned up on the left side, 
under which is a large flower placed on the hair: in front is 
a branch of the green foliage of that flower; the shape of 
this cap is very beautiful; and it forms a charming head¬ 
dress for a middle-aged lady, in demi-parurc. Turbans for 
evening dress parties are often of gold and silver gauze; 
they are ornamented with bird-of-paradise feathers, or short 

E lumes of Marabouts, white, tipt with blue or pink. The 
ird-of-paradise plume sometimes forms the ornament on the 
Opera dress hat. 

The scarfs worn over dresses, in drapery, at evening par* * 
ties are extremely elegant; they are of white gauze, with very 
broad ends, richly striped with satin, in various colours: on 
the spaces between the stripes, which are wide, are seen, 
splendidly embossed in brocade, flowers of every varied hue. 
Many gowns for home costume are made en blame, and are 
trimmed at the border with one broad, bias fold. Morning 
p dresses are of chintz, in lively patterns on a white ground. 
The sashes are tied in front, and have long ends, with dresses 
of coloured silk; when worn at dinner parties, the sleeves 
are long, but are white, and are generally of figured net, or 
fine lace. 

The colours most admired are Barbel-blue, Swedish-blue, 
Celestial-blue, Lapis, Violet, Navarin-smolte, and Spring- 
green. 

Parisian Fashions. 

French YValkino Dress. —A dress of saffron-coloured 
muslin, with one broad bias fold at the border, headed in 
-languette scallops, bound with a narrow rouleau of satin. 
Over these is an embroidery of foliage sprigs, in white cotton. 

The sleeves are full, and confined by one band in the middle 
of the Upper part of the arm. On the wrist, and fitting close 
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to it, is a cuff of satin, with five small buttons on the outside 
of the arm. A fichu pelerine ,of tulle is trimmed with blond, 
and surmounted by. a double frill of lace. Four rosettes of 
etherial blue ribbon, are placed at equal distances, down the • 
front of the pelerine. Tne hat is of white chip, with an or¬ 
nament of blue sarcenet, and rows of ribbon. 

French Morning Promenade Costume. —A dress of ja- 
canot muslin, made like a tunique pelisse, formed by a broad 
border of Vandykes reversed, and a Bavarian front down the 
skirt, composed also of points. Corsage made with a cane*- 
zon front of embroidered tulle, with mancherons over the 
sleeves of Honiton-laee. Sleeves en gigot, with pointed cuffs 
formed of Vandykes. A frill of lace surrounds the throat, tied 
in front with rose-coloured ribbon. A very becoming bonnet 
is of rose-coloured gros de Naples, ornamented with ribbons 
of the same hue, chequered with green ; a bow of which is 
placed on each side, under the brim. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

Hats for the public morning spectacles, such as the .Royal 
Institute, &c. are of green, yellow, or white, trimmed with 
rose-coloured ribbon; the Leghorn hats worn on such occa¬ 
sions are generally ornamented with the Russian plume. Two 
ribbons of different colours also ornament these hats; and, 
when flowers adorn them, a large bunch of syringee blossoms is 
most admired. Hats of crape and of gros de Naples have 
four strings, two beneath the brim, and two above. Bonnets 
are tied down with mentonnieres of quilled net or blond : 
chip hats are usually trimmed with white ribbon spotted over 
in various colours in brocade ; these hats are ornamented to 
suit the colours on the ribbons with five different sorts of 
flowers. Rose colour and green ribbons are often mingled 
together in puffs on the same hat, as are white and lilac. A 
newly invented material has appeared, which is an exact re¬ 
presentation of Leghorn ; the hats of this material are gene¬ 
rally of the pastoral style, and are trimmed with white ribbon. 

The gowns are still made in that way as to have all the 
fullness of the skirt equally plaited round the waist, except 
the pelisse-robes, which are worn as morning dresses, and 
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these have the usual plain bias on the hip. Many dresses of 
cct-pali are remarked, and are perfectly new this summer; 
they are of bright and beautiful colours. Broad stripes form 
favourite pattern on muslins; and printed muslins of different 
colours are much admired; the patterns are of the Turkish 
kind. The flounces on these dresses are embroidered in co¬ 
lours analogous to those on the dress. A coloured dress of 
flock gauze has appeared at an evening party; it was border¬ 
ed with a flounce in festoons, embroidered with light blue. 
Dresses of jacanot muslin, of one colour, obtain a rapid sale; 
on these are embroidered, in white bouquets, or wreaths of 
flowers; these dresses are extremely elegant. Chintz dresses, 
the ground of an opal colour, with a running pattern of red, 
yellow, and blue, in the Persian style, are much in favour; 
their trimming consists of a very broad hem at the border, 
with another above it, ascending almost as high as the knee. 
Rose-coloured organdy is another favourite material for 
dresses at the public promenades. 

A plume of rose-coloured and white feathers is often worn 
on the hair in full dress ; they are short, and the two different 
feathers very beautifully grouped together. Dress hats are of 
crape of two different colours; and the plumage worn on them 
is generally that of the bird of paradise, or of the heron: 
these are made up into three plumes; two are placed on the 
right side of the crown, and one on the left; the rest of the 
ornaments are rosettes of crape edged with narrow blond. A 
turban formed of silver gauze is a very elegant evening head¬ 
dress ; it is sprinkled over with small bouquets, interwoven in 
the turban, of flowers of different colours. 

For out-door costume, many ladies wear pelisses of pink 
muslin; they are trimmed with bias folds cut in points, be¬ 
tween each of which is embroidery, worked on the pelisse, of 
garden daisies in white cotton. Some morning pelisses for 
the retired walk, are of cambric, or of white jacanot muslin ; 
they are trimmed with India muslin set on very full, in small 

S laits or else they are richly embroidered all round* AQ 
resses for the promenade are made very short. There are 
some very pretty shawls, in imitation of Chinese crape, which 
meet with much patronage. 

The colours most in request are ivy-leaf green, rose-colour, 
blue, lilac, Hortensia, yellow, and Parma-violet. 
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EYNESBURY CHURCH. 


The ancient village of Eynesbury is situated on the eastern 
bank of the river Ouse, in Huntingdonshire, nine miles south 
of Huntingdon. The church is dedicated to St. Mary, and 
still exhibits traces of Norman architecture : the pillars are in 
that style; those in the north aisle (the flowery capitals of 
which are by no means inelegant,) appear more ancient than 
the others. There are no decided remains of the Norman 
church j the walls have been rebuilt in a nept but humble 
style, at a much later period. A lozenge, or double zig-zag 
moulding, in the great arch between the naye and the chan¬ 
cel, though much defaced by the chisel, shows that this church 
has once been richly ornamented. The ancient steeple having 
been struck by lightning, fell down, but was rebuilt in the 
reign of James II. 

A slab, or stone coffin, level with the pavement, and close 
to the north wall of the chancel, is said to have covered the re¬ 
mains of Saher de Quinci; but it appears to have been long 
since disturbed, and at present contains a confused mass of 
sepulchral rubbish. The floor has contained many brasses, 
of which, however, scarce a vestige remains. 

L. 28. 2. e 
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TO SOPHIA, 

ON BEING PRESENTED WITH A RING. 

I 

When Alexander saw a vanquish’d world 
And all the banners conquest e’er unfurl’d, 

For ever fading from his sight, 

He cave Perdicca from his royal hand, 

As though he bade him follow in command, 

His ring—you gave me yours last night. 

And you (though conquer’d princes smear’d with blood. 
Nor heroes, who the battle’s edge withstood, 

In chains your triumph decorate,) 

Have yet a vict’ry gained, which far transcends, 

The laurel ’neath whose leaves a nation bends, 

With arms, not feelings, subjugate. 

Yes, you, Sophia, have o’erruled the heart, 

And pierc’d its regions with a nobler dart, 

Than that which wounds the mother’s breast; 

Whose blood-stain’d point affrights the gentle swain, 
Which tells the orphan of its father slain, 

Who finds in death a warrior’s rest. 

But Alexander, by this golden boon, 

(As yields bright Phoebus to the rising moon,) 

The pow’r of kings and kingdoms gave ; 

So give to me, nor lose your own command, 

To sway thy heart with love’s sweet sceptred hand, 

To rule and serve—a king and slave. 

Presumption bids me breathe a lover’s prayer, 

And Hope, with gladdening beams, repels Despair, 
While from this ring shines forth delight; 

Its magic circle round my heart entwin’d, 

Shall ev’ry feeling hold to thee confin’d, 

Who bless’d me with the gift last night. 

And, as no end the precious circle knows. 

To terminate the charm which round it glows. 

So shall my heart aye yield thee love ; 

And when eternity shall break the chain 
Of time, and chaos rule the world again, 

I’ll love thee in the realms above. 

Grorge. 
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ATHENIAN GIRLS. 

Hughes, in his Travels in Greece, says, “ Our hostess, 
Signora Vitali, introduced us to our next-door neighbours, 
who consisted of her own sister, with three fair daughters, con¬ 
sidered at this time the belles of Athens. They are known by 
the title of Consuline, their father having held the post of Bri¬ 
tish vice-consul. One of these young ladies was supposed to 
be that 1 Maid of Athens,’ who is celebrated in some beau- 
tifurverses annexed to ‘ Chi Me Haroldher countenance 
was extremely interesting, and her eye retained much of its 
wonted brilliancy; but the roses had already deserted her 
cheek, and we observed the remains only of that loveliness 
which elicited such strains from an impassioned poet. 

“ So fading a flower is beauty in these climates, that a very 
few years see it rise to sparkle like a meteor, and to vanish. 
A Grecian damsel of sixteen is frequently angelical; at 
twenty she becomes plain; and, in five years more, fright¬ 
fully ugly. There is no transition, as with U3, from the light 
beauty of the girl to the mature graces of the matron, and the 
venerable dignity of old age ; the face of a sylph becomes al¬ 
most at once transformed into a gorgon’s head. In discuss¬ 
ing this subject with Signor Lucieri, he assured me that the 
fault lay not so much in the climate as in the destructive ha¬ 
bits of the Grecian females, more especially in the use of the 
bath, which they attend almost daily, remaining in its hot su¬ 
datories several hours at a time, where they discuss more 
scandal than circulates at an English tea-table in as many 
weeks: hence their colour vanishes, and their fibres are re¬ 
laxed ; hence they become languid, and unable, to take whole¬ 
some exercise. Soon after the age of twenty, wrinkles begin 
to appear, and they suffer all the inconveniences of prema¬ 
ture debility. 

“ Though the Grecian females are not accomplished, yet 
they possess a considerable degree of elegance in their address 
and manners; their salutation is particularly graceful, con¬ 
sisting of a gentle inclination of the body, whilst the right 
hand is brought in contact with the waist. They are gene¬ 
rally found by visitors reclining indolently on the sofas of the 
apartment, their silken robes bound round with a silver clasp¬ 
ed rone, their hair partly wreathed with flowers or adorned 
e 2 
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with pearls, and partly flowing in curls over their shoulders, 
their eyebrows carefully arranged and tinged with surme, (a 
powder of the blackest dye,) their nails stained with henna, 
and their complexion too often aided by artificial lustre; ex¬ 
hibiting melancholy examples of the neglect of nature’s 
choicest gifts—the substantial graces of the mind.” 


BEAUTY IN REPOSE. 

Whom hare we here—a ah ape like to the angels 1— Byron. 

She sleeps! her pure white arm is partially hid 
By the descending ringlets of sweet gold, 

That, o’er her fringed brow, are clustered in 
A thick and rich profusion ;—and her eye, 

Her azure eye, floating betwixt the lids 
That seem two beautiful shells, throws out the glance 
Which meaner mortals worship ; and her bosom 
Like the fair plumage of a spotless bird. 

Glows, Oh more beauteous than the feminine moon. 

On its bed of sweet roses!—I have seen 
The radiant figures by the chisel wrought. 

But never yet did I behold a form 
Like unto hers ! Her small and delicate feet 
Despise the symmetry of the exqusite flowers 
Strewn round about them, and her vestal waist. 

Clasped by a zone, on which the tranquil opal 
Sleeps mid a host of sapphires, is so moulded 
That it enchants my being. Let me die— 

Yea, let this dark existence pass from me, 

Gazing on thee, my Ennah !—Not the hue 
Which summer leaves upon the evening sky. 

Nor the sweet maids, whose breathing lutes are heard. 
Like seraph’s witch-songs, in Ulmena’s bowers,— 

No, nor tne bough of singing-birds,—the streams 
That laugh in sunshine,—nor the vast extent 
Of all this earthly paradise can soothe 
My troubled soul, like thee. On thee I look. 

And it acquires a holiness that none 
In this world can bestow ! 

Deal. Reginald Augustine. 
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THE MAID OF MOSCOW. 

When Moscow was destroyed, and the French soldiers 
were eagerly searching every part of a ruined church, they 
perceived, at the end of a dark galleiy, a lamp, the light of 
which fell on a small altar. They immediately proceeded to- 
wards it, and the first object that presented itself to their no¬ 
tice, was a young female, elegantly dressed, and in the atti¬ 
tude of devotion. At the noise of the soldiers, the unhappy 
girl screamed violently, and fell into a swoon. In that situa¬ 
tion she was carried before a French general. Her counte¬ 
nance, in which grief and despair were equally legible, was 
irresistibly interesting. As her. recollection returned, she 
seemed to depricate the care that was employed in recalling 
her to life. The general begged her to relate her misfor¬ 
tunes. 

“ Of what use,” said she, “ will it he to mention to you 
the wealth of a house which will soon be annihilated ? suffice 
it, that the name of my father is celebrated in the history of 
our empire, and that he is now serving with distinction in the 
army which is gloriously fighting in the defence of our country. 
My name is Pawlowna. On the day preceding your en¬ 
trance into Moscow, I was to have been united to one of the 
youn£ warriors who had distinguished himself at the battle of 
Mojaisk. But in the midst of the nuptial solemnities, my fa¬ 
ther was informed that the French were at the gates of the 
city ; and suspending our marriage, and taking my husband 
with him, they hastened to join the army. As I sat with my 
afflicted family on the following morning, we heard the roar 
of the cannon: the noise evidently approached, and we no 
longer doubted that we must quit Moscow. We immediately 
fled; but when we arrived near the Kremlin, an immense 
crowd met us, and rushing hastily by, parted me from my mo¬ 
ther and sisters. I endeavoured, in vain, to recall them by 
my cries. The noise of arms, and the shouts of an infuriated 
populace, overpowered my feeble voice, and in an instant I 
was rendered truly miserable. The French, meanwhile, pe¬ 
netrated into the town, and driving all before them, advanced 
towards the Kremlin. To find a shelter from their excesses, 
I, with many others, ran into theT'citadel, which ^yas consi¬ 
dered a place of security. As I could not mix with the com- 
e 3 
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batants, I retired to the church of St. Michael, seeking refuge 
amongst the graves of the Czars. Kneeling near their sepul¬ 
chres, I invoked the manes of those illustrious founders of our 
country, when, on a sudden, some brutal soldiers broke ,in 
upon my retreat, and dragged me from an inviolable and sa¬ 
cred asylum.” 

When the unhappy girl had finished her history, she shed 
a torrent of tears, and throwing herself at the general's feet, 
implored him to respect her virtue, and restore her to her re¬ 
lations. The general pretending to pity her misfortunes, 
pledged himself to relieve them. He offered her his house as 
a protection;—promised to" use his utmost endeavours to dis¬ 
cover her father, and her distressed mother; but this apparent 
generosity was only a snare to' deceive the innocent Paw- 
lowna, who soon fell a victim to his baseness and treachery. 


LINES 

WRITTEN ON VISITING A PLACE WHERE THE AUTHOR FOR¬ 
MERLY SPENT MUCH TIME WITH A DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 
SINCE DECEASED. 

Dear lov’d retreat, where oft in infant hours, 

I’ve careless stray’d, amid thy sportive bow’rs. 

Where from the busy morn till eve I play’d, 

With dear companions, ’neath thy grateful shade. 

How oft with thee, my Anna, ever dear, 

I’ve cull’d the violet, that linger’d here; 

Or from yon bow’r have pluck’d the jasmine fair. 

To decorate so gay thy raven hair. 

My dearest Anna! I no more shall see, 

That face which always beam’d so kind on me; 

Dim are those eyes, which once shone bright and gay. 
And that sweet form, now moulders fast away. 

But why lament thy fate, when well we know. 

Too good thou wert, to dwell with us below ; 

Thy God has snatch’d thee from our longing sight. 

To rise an angel in a clime more bright. 

Noswal. 
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TRUE LOVE. 

BY PERCY NORTH, E8Q. 

y> You cannot know—you cannot know— 
The feelings that invade my breast j 

Feelings of hope—of joy—and woe, 
Feelings that break my nightly rest: 

I try to shake it from my brow, 

I try to drive it from my heart: 

But death alone can ease me now, 

If thou and I, dear maid, must part. 

I’ve strove to burst the links that bound 
And held my captive heart in chains; 

I’ve strove to heal the deep made wounds 
That love inflicted with such pains : 

But all was vain—the more I strove, 

The more I found my heart to be 

A victim to the power of love— 

A captive, dearest maid, to thee. 

Worldlings may laugh at lover’s tales. 
And all such “ follies ” may despise. 

But tis a power that never fails 

To steal upon both weak and wise : 

The prince, the peasant, and the slave. 
The lawyer, and the grave divine, 

The young, the old, the meek, the brave. 
Are captives all at hymen’s shrine. 

Then why should I not own its pow’r 1 
Why be abash’d to tell it thee? 

Why should I, love, delay the hour 
To ask thy hand and heart for me ? . 

Look in these eyes and read my heart. 
Look in these features they can tell 

What pain ’twould be from thee to part: 
Howl love thee both true and well. 

And though I may not be the prey 
Of passion, or be folly’s slave; 
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Though I may not throw life away 
Into a suicidal grave : 

Still I may weep, and mourn—and sigh, 
If thou decidest we must part; 

And prematurely I may die 
For love and thee with broken heart. 


ON A MR. BLISS 

MEETING WITH MISS HEAVEN AT THE HOUSE OF MRS. EARTH, 
AND MARRYING HER THEREFROM.—AN INCIDENTAL FACT. 

’Tis not a stale occurrence ; yet 
Earth, Heaven, and Bliss, together met: 

Strange was the flight, it seem’d unkind, 

Bliss, choosing Heaven, left Earth behind. P. 


ANSWER TO MOORE’S MELODY, 

“ Sail on, sail on, thou fearless bark** 

On, on again, thou weary bark, 

'Mid tempest, wind, or sporting breeze. 

Thy billowy path be bright or darir, 

O’er winter floods, or summer seas,— 

I care not—drive but on and on, 

To some lov’d land where mankind meet; 

'Tis death to be the only one 
That treads a spot, however sweet. 

Sail on, sail on—this fairy isle 

Soon lost the spell, the charm it wore, 

Though flowers and foliage round it smile, 

They smile for me, no more—no more; 

In vain my heart would brood its grief, 

The cold neglect it found in men— 

The fairest flower, the loveliest leaf, 

Were that trod down by footsteps then! 

Cork . M. F. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 

BY CCELEBS THE YOUNGER. No. VI. 

He was not of an age, but for all time.—Sen Jonson. 

One of my fair and esteemed friends has been so very ur¬ 
gent for my giving a place to the following essay, by Elia, 
otherwise the talented and amiable Charles Lamb, that I can¬ 
not resist her importunities. As there is some portion of truth 
in the pictures drawn, I hope my readers may profit by the ex¬ 
perience of one of the worthiest of old bachelors, which I be¬ 
lieve Elia to be. Calebs the Younger. 

a bachelor’s complaint of the behaviour of married 

PEOPLE. 

As a single man, I have spent a good deal of my time in 
noting down the infirmities of married people, to console my¬ 
self for those superior pleasures, which they tell me I have 
lost by remaining as I am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and their wives 
ever made any great impression upon me, or had much ten¬ 
dency to strengthen me in those anti-social resolutions, which 
I took up long ago upon more substantial considerations. 
What oftenest offends me at the houses of married persons 
where I visit, is an error of quite a different description ;—it 
is that they are too loving. 

Not too loving neither; that does not explain my meaning. 
Besides, why should that offend me 1 The very act of sepa¬ 
rating themselves from the rest of the world, to have the fuller 

3 ment of each other’s society, implies that they prefer one 
er to all the world. 

But what I complain of is, that they carry this preference 
so undisguisedly, they perk it up in the faces of us single 
people so shamelessly, you cannot be in their company a mo¬ 
ment without being made to feel, by some indirect hint or 
open avowal, that you are not the object of this preference. 
Now there are some things which give no offence, while im¬ 
plied or taken for granted merely ; but expressed, there is 
much offence in them. If a man were to accost the first 
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homely-featured or plain-dressed young woman of his ac¬ 
quaintance, and tell her bluntly, that she was not handsome 
or rich enough for him, and he could not marry her, he would 
deserve to be kicked for his ill-manners; yet no less is im¬ 
plied in the fact, that having access and opportunity of putting 
the question to her, he has never yet thought fit to doit. The 
young woman understands this as clearly as if it were put into 
words; but no reasonable young woman would think of 
making this the ground of a quarrel. Just as little right have 
a married couple to tell me by speeches, and looks that are 
scarce less plain than speeches, that I am not the happy man, 
—the lady s choice. It is enough that I know I am not: I 
do not want this perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches may be made 
sufficiently mortifying; but these admit of a palliative. The 
knowledge which is brought out to insult me, may accidentally 
improve me ; and in the rich man f s houses and pictures—his 
parks and gardens, I have a temporary usufruct at least. 
But the display of married happiness has none of these pal¬ 
liatives : it is throughout pure, unrecompensed, unqualified 
insult. 

Marriage, by its best title, is a monopoly, and not of the 
least invidious sort. It is the cunning of most possessors of 
any exclusive privilege to keep their advantage as much out of 
sight as possible, that their less favored neighbours, seeing 
little of the benefit, may the less be disposed to question the 
right. But these married monopolists thrust the most ob¬ 
noxious part of their patent into our faces. 

Nothing is to me more distasteful than that entire compla¬ 
cency and satisfaction which beam in the countenance of a 
new married couple,—in that of the lady particularly: it tells 
you that her lot is disposed of in this world—that you can 
have no hopes of her. It is true, I have none; nor wishes 
either, perhaps : but this is one of those truths which ought, 
as I said before, to be taken for granted, not expressed. 

The excessive airs which those people give themselves, 
founded on the ignorance of us unmarried people, would be 
more offensive if they were less irrational. We will allow 
them to understand the mysteries belonging to their own craft 
better than we who have not had the happiness to be made 
free of the company : but their arrogance is not content within 
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these limits. If a single person presume to 6fler his opinion 
in their presence, though upon the most indifferent subject, he 
is immediately silenced as an incompetent person. Nay, a 
young married lady of my acquaintance, who, the best of the 
jest was, had not changed her condition above a fortnight be¬ 
fore, in a question on which I had the misfortune to differ 
from her, respecting the properest mode of breeding oysters 
for the London market, had the assurance to ask with a sneer, 
how such an old bachelor as I could pretend to know any 
thing about such matters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto, is nothing to the airs 
which these creatures give themselves when they come, as 
they generally do, to have children. When I consider how 
little of a rarity children are,—that every street and blind alley 
swarms with them,—that the poorest people generally have 
them in most abundance,—that there are few marriages 
that are not blessed with at least one of these bargains,—how 
often they turn out ill, and defeat the fond hopes of their pa¬ 
rents, taking to vicious courses, which end in poverty, dis¬ 
grace, the gallows, &c.—I cannot for my life tell what cause 
for pride there can possibly be in having them. If they were 
young phoenixes, indeed, that were born but one in a year, 
there might be a pretext. But when they are so common— 

I do not advert to the insolent merit which they assume 
with their husbands on these occasions. Let them look to that 
But why we, who are not their natural-born subjects, should 
be expected to bring our spices, myrrh, and incense,—our 
tribute and homage of admiration,—I do not see. 

“ Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, even so are 
the young children.” So says the excellent office in our 
prayer-book, appointed for the churching of women. “ Happy 
is the man who hath his quiver full of them.” So say I; but 
then don’t let him discharge his quiver upon us that are wea¬ 
ponless : let them be arrows, but not to gall and stick us. I 
have generally observed that these arrows are double headed : 
they have two forks, to be sure to hit with one or the other. 
As for instance, where you come into a house which is full of 
children, if you happen to take no notice of them, (you are 
thinking of something else, perhaps, and turn a deaf ear to 
their innocent caresses,) you are set down as untractable, mo¬ 
rose,—a hater of children. On the other hand, if you find 
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them more than usually engaging, —if you are taken with their 
pretty manners, and set about in earnest to romp and play 
with them, some pretext or other is sure to be found for send¬ 
ing them out of the room : they are too noisy or boisterous, or 

Mr.-does not like children. With one or other of 

these folks the arrow is sure to hit you. 

I could forgive their jealousy, and dispense with toying with 
their brats, if it gives them any pain; but I think it unrea¬ 
sonable to be called upon to love them, where I see no occa¬ 
sion, to love a whole family, perhaps, eight, nine, or ten, in¬ 
discriminately,—to love all the pretty dears, because children 
are so engaging. 

I know there is a proverb, “ Love me, love my dog 
that is not always so very practicable, particularly if the dog 
be set upon you to tease and snap at you in sport. But a dog, 
or a lesser thing,—any inanimate substance, as a keepsake, a 
watch, or a ring, a tree, or the place where we last parted 
when my friend went away upon a long absence, I can make 
shift to lovfe, because I love him, or any thing that reminds 
me of him ; provided it be in its nature indifferent, and apt 
to receive whatever true fancy can give it. But children have 
a real character, and an essential being of themselves ; they 
are amiable, or unamiable, per se ; I must love or hate them, 
as I see cause for either in their qualities. A child’s nature 
is too serious a thing to admit of its being regarded as a mere 
appendage to another being, and to be loved or hated accord¬ 
ingly : they stand with me upon their own stock, as much as 
men and women do. Oh ! but you will say, sure it is an at¬ 
tractive age,—there is something in the tender years of infancy 
that of itself charms us. That is the very reason why I am 
more nice about them. I know that a sweet child is the 
sweetest thing in nature, not even excepting the delicate crea¬ 
tures which bear them ; but the prettier the kind of a thing 
is, the more desirable it is that it should be pretty of its kind. 
One daisy differs not much from another in glory ; but a violet 
should look and smell the daintiest. I was always rather 
squeamish in my women and children. 

But this is not the worst: one must be admitted into their 
fhmiliaiity at least, before they can complain of inattention. 
It implies visits, and some kind of intercourse. But if the 
husband be a man with whom you have lived on a friendly 
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footing before marriage,—if you did not come in on the wife’s 
side,—if you did not sneak into the house in her train, but 
were an old friend in past habits of intimacy before their court¬ 
ship was so much as thought on ;—look about you—your te¬ 
nure is precarious; before a twelvemonth shall roll over your 
head, you shall find your old friend gradually grow cool and 
altered towards you, and at last seek opportunities of break¬ 
ing with you. I have scarce a married friend of my acquaint¬ 
ance, upon whose firm faith I can rely, whose friendship did 
not commence after the period of his marriage. With some 
limitations, they can endure that; but that the good man 
should have dared to enter into a solemn league of friend¬ 
ship in which they were not consulted, though it happened 
before they knew him,—before they, that are now man and 
wife, ever met; this is intolerable to them. Every long 
friendship, every old authentic intimacy, must be brought 
into their office to be new stamped with their currency, as a 
sovereign prince calls in the good old money that was coined 
in some reign before he was bom or thought of, to be new 
marked and minted with the stamp of his authority, before 
he will let it pass current in the world. You may guess what 
luck generally befalls such a rusty piece of metal as I am in 
these new mintings. 

Innumerable are the ways which they take to insult and 
worm you out of their husband’s confidence ; laughing at all 
you say with a kind of wonder, as rif you were a queer kind 
of fellow that said good things, but an oddity, is one of the 
ways ; they have a particular kind of stare for the purpose ; 
till at last the husband, who used to refer to vour judgment, 
and would pass over some excrescences of understanding and 
manner for the sake of a general vein of observation (not quite 
vulgar,) which he perceived in you, begins to suspect whether 
you are not altogether a humourist,—a fellow well enough to 
have consorted with in his bachelor days, but not mute so pro¬ 
per to be introduced to ladies. This may be called the staring 
way; and is that which has oftenest been put in practice against 
me. 

Then there is the exaggerating way, or the way of irony; 
that is, where they find you an object of especial regard with 
their husband, who is not so easily to be shaken from the last¬ 
ing attachment, founded on esteem, which, he has conceived 

L. 28 . 2. f 
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towards you; by never-qualified exaggerations to cry op all 
that you say or do, till the good man, who understands well 
enough that it is all done in compliment to him, grows weary 
of the debt of gratitude which is due to so much candour, and 
by relaxing a little on his part, and taking down a peg or two 
in his enthusiasm, sinks at length to that kindly level of mo¬ 
derate esteem,—that “ decent affection and complacent kind¬ 
ness” towards you, where she herself can join in sympathy 
with him, without much stretch and violence to her sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to accomplish so de¬ 
sirable a purpose are infinite), is, with a kind of innocent sim¬ 
plicity, continually to mistake what it was which first made their 
husband fond of you. If an esteem for something excellent in 
your moral character was that which rivetted the chain which 
she is to break, upon any imaginary discovery of a want of 
poignancy in your conversation, she will cry, “ I thought, 

my dear, you described your friend, Mr.-, as a great wit.” 

If, on the other hand, it was for some supposed charm in your 
conversation that he first grew to like you, and was content 
for this to overlook some trifling irregularities in your moral 
deportment, upon the first notice of any of these, she as readily 

exclaims, “ This, my dear, is your good Mr.-One 

good lady whom I took the liberty of expostulating with, for 
not showing me quite so much respect as I thought due to her 
husband’s old friend, had the candour to confess to me, that 

she had often heard Mr.-speak of me before marriage, 

and that she had conceived a great desire to be acquainted 
with me, but that the sight of me had venr much disappointed 
her expectations; for, from her husband's representations of 
me, she had formed a notion that she was to see a fine, tall, 
officer-like looking man (I use her very words:) the very re¬ 
verse of which proved to be the truth. This was candid ; and 
I had the civility not to ask her in return, how she came to 
pitch upon a standard of personal accomplishments for her 
husband’s friends, which differed so much from his own; for 
my friend’s dimensions as near as possible approximate to 
mine; he standing five feet five in his shoes, in which I have 
the advantage of him by about half an inch ; and he, no more 
than myself exhibiting any indication of a martial character 
in his air or countenance. 

These are some of the mortifications which I have encoun- 
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tered in the absurd attempt to visit at their houses. To enu¬ 
merate them all would be a vain endeavour: I shall there¬ 
fore just glance at the very common impropriety of which mar¬ 
ried ladies are guilty,—of treating us as if we were their 
husbands, and vice versa . I mean, when they use us with 
familiarity, and their husbands with ceremony. Testacea, for 
instance, kept me the other night two or three hours beyond 
my usual time of supping, while she was fretting because 
Mr. — did not come home, till the oysters were all spoiled, 
rather than she would be guilty of the impoliteness of touch¬ 
ing one in his absence. This was reversing the point of good 
manners : for ceremony is an invention to take off the uneasy 
feeling which we derive from knowing ourselves to be less the 
object of love and esteem with a fellow-creature, than some 
other person is. It endeavours to make up, by superior at¬ 
tentions in little points, for that invidious preference which it 
is forced to deny to the greater. Had Testacea kept the oysters 
back for me, and withstood her husband’s importunities to go 
to supper, she would have acted according to the strict rules 
of propriety. I know no ceremony that ladies are bound to 
observe to their husbands, beyond the point of a modest be¬ 
haviour and decorum: therefore I must protest against the 
vicarious gluttony of Ceracia, who at her own table sent away 
a dish of morellas, which I was applying to with great good 
will, to her husband at the other end of the table, and recom¬ 
mended a plate of less extraordinaiy gooseberries to my un¬ 
wedded palate in their stead. N either can I excuse the wan¬ 
ton affront of —. 

But I am weary of stringing up all my married acquaint¬ 
ance by Roman denominations. Let them amend and change 
their manners, or I promise to record the full length English 
of their names, to the terror of all such desperate offenders in 
future. Elia. 


FRIENDSHIP’S HARP. TO MARIA. 

How sweetly music lives in after thought, 

When to the mind by mellowing memory brought! 
Friendship’s absented tones are not less sweet. 
When they return and present feelings greet. 
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This magnificent seat of Lord Harewood is situated about 
eight miles east of Otley,. and somewhat more than six 
miles north of Leeds. This noble mansion, is justly cele¬ 
brated for its magnificence, was erected by the late Lord 
Harewood, who laid the foundation in the year 1760. It is 
built of very fine stone, from a quarry near the place. The 
length is 247 feet 10 inches ; the breadth is 89 feet; and 
the building displays all the richness of Corinthian architec¬ 
ture. The apartments are numerous and spacious, and finish¬ 
ed in the highest style of elegance and taste. Many of the 
cielings are richly ornamented. The gallery and great draw¬ 
ing-room present such a display of magnificence and art as it 
is difficult to describe ; the former occupies the west wing, 
and is 77 feet in length, 24£ in breadth, and 22 in height. 
Here are five most superb plate glasses, of ten feet in height, 
one of which is over the chimney-piece, besides two more, 
of an oval form and large dimensions. The designs on the 
ceiling, by Rebecchi, are admirably executed, representing 
the seasons, intermixed with subjects from the Grecian my¬ 
thology ; and the stucco work cannot be excelled. The great 
drawing-room, also, is ornamented with designs and gilding 
in the most costly and magnificent style, and furnished with 
seven superb glasses, adorned with festoons. Through every 
part of this noble mansion, elegance and utility are judi¬ 
ciously combined j and while it seems so eminently calcu¬ 
lated for grandeur, it cannot be surpassed in convenience. 

The gardens and pleasure grounds correspond with the 
elegance of the mansion. The ground before the south front 
was originally a rough hill, but is sloped down with great 
judgment and art, and forms a beautiful declivity, which 
gives to that side of the house an additional grandeur. The 
gardens abound with every convenience for producing the 
finest fruits, flowers and exotics. The pleasure grounds are 
extensive, and elegantly planned: an innumerable variety of 
shrubs flourish in the greatest luxuriance: a fine piece of 
water contributes to adorn the scenery, and a handsome lodge 
rears its head in the park. The beauties of this princely re¬ 
sidence are equalled by the liberality and public spirit of the 
noble proprietor, who permits it to be viewed every Saturday 
by tourists, and all persons of decent appearance. 
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VICTORIA* 

Great is the debt of gratitude which the readers of novels 
owe to the author of 44 Waverley,” founded not only on the 
rich sources of entertainment with which he has supplied 
them in his own matchless writings, but in a certain degree 
on the happy influence his example has shed upon the pro¬ 
ductions of other writers. The popular taste in this depart¬ 
ment of literature has undergone a most essential alteration at 
the hands of this great.master, aqd calls for a different style 
of composition from that so long in favour with readers of 
sensibility. Instead of the sickly novel, we require now some 
vigour of style, and personages, who shall bear a decent re¬ 
semblance to real flesh and blood, and behave themselves as 
human beings would probably do in like circumstances. This 
healthful state of things we attribute mainly to the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott; and we venture to say that no reader of 
these works is likely to retain a relish for the mawkish stuff* 
which has turned the heads of many discreet persons, as well 
as simple ones, in times past. 

The scene of the novel before us is laid in the village of 
St. Hillary, in France, during the close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and pourtrays a faithful and vivid picture of the manners 
ana customs of that period and country. We shall not lessen 
the interest our readers will feel in the perusal of 44 Victoria” 
by any outline of the plot, but as a guarantee for our recom¬ 
mendation of the work, we give pne of the chapters which de¬ 
lineates the character of 44 Aunt Agatha;” we do not give 
it for any preference it may possess over the rest of the vo¬ 
lumes, but because it is 44 a tale within itself.” We be¬ 
lieve the work is a coup d’essai of a fair writer, and must con¬ 
fess it gives great promise of future excellence. The language 
is good, and the reader is led with a gentle and untiling velo¬ 
city through scenes of great beauty and interest. 

AUNT AOATHA. 

-E piaga 

Insanabil la sua.— Alfieri* 

The person whom both father and daughter called aunt, 
was only correctly so termed by the father; and, conse- 

* victoria j or the Male Coquette and the Dupe, a novel, in three 
volumes. 

f 3 
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quentlv, was grand-aunt to Victoria. From her appearance, 
she might have been supposed of an'extraordinary age; but 
the deep wrinkles that were stamped upon her brow, and the 
almost angular curve of her figure, were the effects of sorrow, 
rather than of years. Her thin white locks were scattered in 
negligent wildness over her disordered dress. Her long bony 
fingers grasped a pilgrim’s staff, which she used to assist her 
in walking. In her large, dark, unsettled eye, might be traced, 
at times, the brilliant fire of partial insanity; but its general 
expression was that of dull and melancholy apathy. 

When we talk of a female bosom that has been sorely 
stricken with woe, need we ask what the nature of its suffer¬ 
ing has been 1 There is one chord in woman’s heart that vi¬ 
brates, and every other string is comparatively mute. Men 
grieve because they lose their rank—their station—their esti¬ 
mation in society—their wealth, or some other extrinsic ad¬ 
vantage. Women grieve, when death, oi inconstancy, de¬ 
prives them of those they love; be it father, husband, lover, 
sister, child, or friend. They are praised for fortitude; but 
they do not merit the encomium ; for it costs them no effort 
to practise it in those cases where it so often seems to be ex¬ 
erted. Those privations and vicissitudes, that tax the utmost 
magnanimity of the rougher sex, are borne by them with com¬ 
parative cheerfulness. Many of the common adversities of 
life, their light and joyous spirits pass by unheedingly; but 
the sufferings of the heart they cannot sustain. These will 
wither their beauty in its bloom, and bow their gay spirits to 
the dust. It was the festering of the wound, inflicted by an 
early disappointment of affection, that had brought aunt 
Agatha's mind and her person to a state of premature decay. 

Contradictory as it seemed to all that aunt Agatha now 
appeared, she had once been distinguished for her comely fea¬ 
tures and beautiful form. Attracted by these, a person in a 
higher station of life than that in which she moved, nad sought 
and won her heart’s first virgin love. When he was secure 
of her most passionate affection—after he had wound his 
image into the very inmost fold of her bosom, he listened to 
the admonition of friends, who advised him to quit his village 
maiden, and pay his addresses to one in his own rank in life. 
Agatha heard of this without believing it. Her faith ift her 
lover’s constancy was proof against every vague report and 
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whispered tale. Bat on one fair summer’s morning, when 
the birds were singing their gayest carol, and nature was' 
decked in her brightest robe, and Agatha, one of the hap¬ 
piest of the happy, was warbling, in the lightness of her heart, 
a song St. Maury had taught her to sing, the news of his 
wedding reached her ear. She neither fainted nor wept;— 
she neither raved nor trembled; but she sate as if she had 
been petrified, and as if every pulse in her bosom had been 
suddenly stopped. The neighbour, who had brought the in¬ 
telligence, was too full of her tale to notice the effect it had 
produced on her auditor. Agatha remained motionless on 
the green bank of moss, where she had first listened to it, for 
a full hour after its communication. She then rose slowly 
and deliberately from the ground, and, going towards her 
home, called for her palfrey, which she immediately mounted. 
Without mentioning her intention to any human being, she 
rode towards the residence of her lover, and reached his cha¬ 
teau by the hour of the setting sun. It was the day after the 
wedding feast; and it happened that, at the moment of her 
arrival, St* Maury had quitted his bride, who was diverting 
herself with the wedding guests, and was himself sauntering 
among the 'dark trees of the pleasure grounds. Although but 
two days a married man, he was secretly lamenting the insi¬ 
pidity of his wife’s conversation. As he cast his eyes towards 
the village where Agatha resided, he gave a thought and a 
sigh to her, whose brilliant and animated spirit had lent such 
a peculiar charm to her beauty; and whose affection and ten¬ 
derness had softened all that was too sparkling in her wit, 
and, without obscuring, shaded the lustre of her splendid ta¬ 
lents. The rays of the setting sun, at that instant, threw a 
peculiar glow, which, at the same time that it seemed to en¬ 
large, lit up the features of a figure that he beheld approach¬ 
ing on a white palfrey ; and curiosity rooted him, for a few 
minutes, to the spot. In a short lime it had arrived at a gate, 
that was within about a hundred paces of the place where he 
stood. It alighted from the palfrey, and threw the reins upon 
the gate-post. Slowly and deliberately it then walked for- 
. ward; and St. Maury began to tremble with emotion, for there 
something in the figure that reminded him of Agatha; 
but it could not be ; Agatha’s step was light and quick—her 
.motions were animated and lively—yet, as nearer and nearer 
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the figure approached, he perceived that the features were, in¬ 
deed, those of Agatha; but her cheek was colourless, and 
sunk; her eye was fixed, and, though it was turned upon him, 
remained still and motionless, and her lips and features as 
mute as if they had been chiseled in marble. He shrunk back 
in an inward horror. Still, the figure, with a slow and solemn 
motion, approached; and, when it came before him, knelt 
down upon the earth. Conviction could not be resisted ; it 
was Agatha herself, and he uttered her name in wild astonish¬ 
ment. Agatha seemed to hear him not, but appeared as if 
her whole soul was intent on some one overpowering thought. 
She clasped her hands together, and upraised them, as well 
as her eyes, to heaven ; and, in a voice, not like the usual voice 
of Agatha—light, musical, and joyous—but in a deep, solemn 
tone, and slow and measured cadence, she utterea a curse 
upon him, and upon his wife, and prayed heaven to attest it. 

“ O Thou/’ said she, “ unto whom the arm of vengeance 
belongeth—who heareth the cry of the oppressed, unto thee. 
I raise my voice, beseeching tnee to avenge the injury and 
wrong that have been heaped upon my desolate heart! Let 
thy curse be upon him, who has blighted the blossom of my 
days, and quenched the light of earthly hope in my bosom ! 
Let thy heavy curse rest upon him! May the bosom com¬ 
panion he has chosen, become the serpent who shall sting 
him with a deadly poison—a poison that shall wither away 
the youthful blood that plays about his heart, even as mine 
has been withered, and tainted, and blasted unto death ! May 
he descend childless to the grave, and his name survive but as 
the violator of plighted vows ! May the anguish with which 
he has filled my bosom, be felt by him; and then, when he 
feels, as now I feel, the grasp of agony to press upon his suf¬ 
fering soul—then, and not till then, be the measure of my 
malediction fulfilled!” 

* St. Maury had no power to stop her. He stood as if nailed 
to the spot, and suffered her to proceed to the end of her 
malediction, in silence uninterrupted. She then calmly raised 
herself from the ground, and departed, in the same slow 
and solemn manner as she had approached, mounted her 
palfrey, and disappeared; leaving St. Maury wildly gazing 
upon the road she had taken. 

Hereafter, Agatha became an altered character. She re- 
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turned to her accustomed employments in the family, but she 
now seemed to go through her usual tasks with an air of com¬ 
plete abstraction. Her body performed what her mind ap¬ 
peared utterly unconscious of; she rarely spoke, and never 
smiled; and days, weeks, and months, seemed to make little 
difference in her appearance or bearing. 

It was not much more than six months after this event, that 
the family, one cold winter evening, were assembled round a 
blazing turf lire—Agatha, seated, as usual, at her spinning- 
wheel, a little distance apart from the rest — when a wan¬ 
dering minstrel begged admittance. These sort of persons were 
ever welcome guests, and the itinerant musician was called 
in. The minstrers duty was not considered as confined alone 
to his peculiar art : he was expected to relate all the little 
historiettes of all the neighbourhood around—to be able to 
answer all questions, and to tell those things most agreeable 
to the ear of each individual listener, unasked; to inform the 
young swains of the sayings of the fair lasses, and the lasses 
of the flatteries of the gay swains;—the farmer, of the success 
or failure of his neighbour’s crop, and the mother, of the 
number of her children, present and forthcoming. In short, 
a wandering minstrel was a sort of walking gazette ; and his 
supper and lodging were scarcely earned, till his budget of 
information was exhausted. 

The relation of the various historiettes, that composed that 
of our minstrel, was at last concluded. At length there was 
an end to the innumerable questions of his hosts, when 
he recollected one more event m the neighbourhood, which 
although it neither concerned the lads nor the lasses, nor 
the mothers, nor the fathers, in particular, he said he 
would recount, as a proof that happiness was not always to 
be found in high life, any more than in humble station. 
“ M. St. Maury,” said he, “ who was only six months ago 

married to Mademoiselle de B-, is now lying at the^, 

point of death, owing to a wound got in pursuit of his silly 
wife, who, not content with being wedded to one of the finest 
young gentlemen in all Provence, must needs go and play the 
run-away with a good-for-nothing miscreant, who was not 
fit to tie her husband’s shoes. That husband, however, now 
lingers wounded on his death-bed, whilst his wife lies a 
corpse in the same house j and the low-born varlet, the cause 
of this sad business, is weltering in his blood, in the forest in 
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which the affair took place. The lady got her death by mere 
accident; for St. Maury was too true a knight to have touched 
the hem of any lady’s garment in anger, let his injuries 
have been ever so great. Eveiy one pities St. Maury. He 
was so young, so valiant, and so courteous ; and to die thus 
early, in a cause like this, moves every heart to pity.” Here 
the old man’s voice sunk to a tremulous and tender tone. 

Not a word of this tale was lost upon Agatha, although, 
from no outward demonstration, could it be perceived that 
she bad heard it. She retired to bed at her usual time ; and 
it was not till she was alone, and her door (dosed, that she 
knelt down and tore her hair in all the agony of intense and 
bitter feeling, as she uttered “ My curse—my curse upon his 
head has been heard in heaven!” 

The next morning, by sunrise, Agatha was again upon her 
palfrey, pursuing her way to her lover’s castle. She advanced 
to the grand entrance without meeting any one. She entered 
the first room she came to, for she found no servant to answer 
her inquiries. The room was hung with black, and a coffin 
stood in the middle, around which, large waxen tapers threw 
that pale lugubrious light, which at any time, when the eye 
meets it, after passing from the full blaze of day, makes a me¬ 
lancholy and sad impression on the mind. She drew near 
the coffin, expecting to see the stiffened features of her lover; 
but those of her ill-fated rival met her view—cold, motionless, 
and fixed; and with that freshness that always remains, when 
death has been a rude and sudden invader. 

Notwithstanding the fevered anguish of her heart, Agatha 
gazed quietly on that marble and cold brow—on those still 
and settled features, which, but a short time since, had pos¬ 
sessed sufficient power to win her lover from her side. She 
shuddered convulsively, as she contemplated them, and said, 

“ Alas! alas! what now avail thy beauty and thy grace, and 
the garments of pride which decked thy fair form, until its 
loveliness eclipsed the attractions of the humble Agatha? 
Alas ! thy beauty is turned into loathsomeness—thy jewelled' 
and gorgeous robes, into a bloody winding-sheet; and thfi’ 
wretched Agatha stands by and pities thfce !” As she uttered' 
these words, there gathered in Agatha’s eyes, the first tear 
they had shed since the day she had heard of St. Maury’s 
marriage. 

Agatha now left the chamber of death, and was met fay a 
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weeping foot-page, who showed her the way to St. Maury’s 
apartment, the door of which she immediately opened. She 
beheld that form, which had once been to her eyes as the rain¬ 
bow of heaven, extended pale and convulsed on the couch ; 
she patiently stood by his side, till the convulsions that had 
seized him were over; and when, at last, he opened his eyes 
upon her, she sunk down upon her knees by his side. 

“ Spare me, O Agatha!” said the dying man, with all the 
gathered energy of strong feeling, “ spare me, O Agatha! 
although I merit your bitterest imprecation; yet, oh ! if thou 
knew how he, who was once so dear unto thee ; if thou knew 
how darkly, and how deeply, and how bitterly, he has suffer¬ 
ed, oh ! surely thou wouldst find some lingering spark of pity, 
that would move thee to spare the malediction he has so justly 
deserved.” 

“ St. Maury,” said she, 44 1 come not hither to curse thee: 
I come to tell thee that my spirit has deeply, silently, and so¬ 
lemnly, repented of the malediction my lips once called down 
upomthee ; and if thy dying ear can feel comfort in my for¬ 
giveness, oh ! take it, and my blessing go along with it; and 
do thou also, St. Maury, do thou, I implore thee, pardon thy 
once loved Agatha, if in an hour of distraction and frenzy, she 
invoked a malediction, that has been, alas ! too fearfully ac¬ 
complished.” 

“ Forgive!” said St. Maury ; “ O Agatha ! Agatha! thou 
hadst, alas! a terrible and just cause to hate me. Was I 
not a traitor to thy affection ? Was I not the destroyer of thy 
happiness 'l But yet I feel it is more congenial to thy mag¬ 
nanimous spirit to pity and forgive, than to hate and to curse 
me ; and, methinks, it even now removes a pressure from my 
soul, to think that my pardon is pronounced—that thou dost, 
indeed, forgive me. But though forgiven, say, am I not still 
the object of thy just abhorrence and disdain V y 

“No, no, St. Maury,” said Agatha, with an emotion she 
had never before betrayed, “ Oh, no, St. Maury! when I 
cursed you, it was during a momentary triumph of despair 
over reason, but despair itself could not triumph over love ; 
and, oh, if thou couldst look into my heart, thou wouldst see 
thine image as fondly enshrined there as in the happiest mo¬ 
ments of our early love, and the hand of death can alone 
destroy or remove it. 
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St. Maury put out his hand, which Agatha clasped in her 
own. He turned his dying eyes upon her, and, looking up to 
heaven, prayed for its blessings on her head. Convulsions 
then seized upon his frame, and, in the agony of his contor¬ 
tions, he expired. 

Agatha returned to her joyless home, but she was no longer 
uniformly quiet and tranquil as she had before been ; nor did 
she pursue her usual occupations. Sometimes she would sit 
whole hours with her hanas folded, apparently looking at the 
sky; sometimes would hurry to the neighbouring chapel, and, 
hour after hour, remain on her knees in prayer: sometimes 
she would be restless and talkative^ but there was ever a wild¬ 
ness and incoherence in her ideas, which, although not be¬ 
traying absolute madness, yet showed such entanglement of 
thought, as nearly bordered on insanity. In her wildest 
moods she would oftentimes utter dark sentences, which the 
credulous would construe into prophecies. 

She had been educated in a manner superior to her station, 
by a lady who had been first attracted by her beauty as an 
infant, and afterwards induced, by the uncommon talents she 
displayed, to afford them the benefit of the highest cultivation. 
These talents, both natural and acquired, would still, some¬ 
times, shine forth amidst the wreck of her mind, and, in its 
lucid intervals, there was a strange charm in her conversa¬ 
tion. The light of genius illumined whatever she did, or said, or 
thought; but these seasons were of rare and short occurrence; 
she usually passed her time in deep and abstracted silence. 

When the revolutions of time had removed her nearest na¬ 
tural friends and protectors, she continued to be received as a 
welcome guest amongst her more distant relations. But the 
restlessness of a disturbed mind seldom, however, permitted 
her to remain long at one place. Ever wandering from one 
domicile to another, subject to fits of silence, with occasional 
intervals of mental light, and long periods of total darkness, 
she had passed the many years of her protracted life. Snob 
was the being who was now seen directing her steps towards 
the habitation of Pierre. 


ON THE MARRIAGE BETWEEN MR. FINE AND MISS COARSE. 

It is Hymen such miracles works, I divine :— 

’i.jss Coarse went to Chuch ; but came back, Mrs. Fine! 

F. 
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A ROMANCE. 

( Continued from ‘page 24.) 
chapter in. 

Arm ! gentlemen, to arms ! for I have thrown 
A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth Shaktpeare. 

“ By heaven! it seems as if the fiends of hell had chosen 
our house for the theatre of their exploits,” muttered Reginald 
Trafford, as, with a moody brow and hurried step, he hasted 
to rejoin the party he had lately so unceremoniously left. 

He found his sister and Hugh de Lacey deeply engaged in 
a conversation, which, from the laughing eye and glowing 
cheek of the lady, seemed somewhat of a tender nature; whilst 
Gertrude Assheton stood in the niche of the window, gazing 
upon the light waves of the Irwell, as they rolled along in 
their course of music. The entrance of Reginald interrupted 
the conversation of the tender pair, as well as the meditations 
or contemplations of Gertrude Assheton. “ In sooth, good 
brother,” cried Constance, laughingly, “ thou comest in good 
time to rid me of this troublesome guest of ours: wouldest 
thou believe that the impudent varlet has had the audacity to 
request that I would allow him to denominate himself the 
true knight and faithful lover of Constance de Trafford.” 

“ And by my faith, fair lady, thou wrongest me,” replied 
de Lacey; “ I merely craved leave to hope that the Lady 
Constance would deign to smile on my humble endeavours to 
merit her favour.’* 

“ A truce to your converse, ye tender pair,” cried Regi¬ 
nald, “ for I come commissioned to bear ye hence. Con¬ 
stance, I pray thee to prepare for thine instant departure for 
the castle of Manchester; and thou, dearest Gertrude, must 
also prepare to accompany my sister thither. My father,” he 
continued, with a bitter smile, “ deems ye are not in safety 
whilst ye abide in the hall of the de Trafford.” 

“ And why not hasten to the abode of Sir Ralph de 
Assheton!” said Constance, proudly; “ methinks the 
mansion of my father is a safe refuge for me and the Lady 
Constance.” 

L. 28. 2. g 
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“ Nay, dearest,** replied Reginald, " thou must in sooth 
sojourn at Manchester. I am commissioned to hasten to thy 
father after I have escorted thee thither, and then doubtless I 
shall learn why ye are thus deemed to be in danger whilst ye 
abide in the mansion of my fathers/* Gertrude reluctantly 
acquiesced in the remarks of Reginald, and left the apartment 
with Constance de Trafford, to prepare for their journey. 

In the mean time Reginald and ae Lacey did ample justice 
to a plentiful repast, which, ever and anon, they washed 
down with deep draughts of the “ red, red wine.** Whilst they 
were thus regaling themselves, Reginald related to his friend 
the interview narrated in the last chapter. 

** Beshrew me,** cried de Lacey, when Reginald had finish¬ 
ed, “but there is somewhat of danger to the house of de 
Trafford, or thy father is, indeed, bereft of his senses ; nathless 
Reginald, if the sword or counsel of Hubert de Lacey can 
avail thee aught, freely mayest thou command them !** 

“ Noble friend,*’ replied Reginald, “ thou wert ever ge¬ 
nerous in thine aids and reckless of reward ; freely do I ac¬ 
cept thine offer.** The entrance of the ladies compelled the 
two friends to close their conversation and repast, and escort 
their fair companions to their steeds. 

The party, upon emerging from the hall, found a numerous 
body of vassals, well armed, awaiting to escort them to Man¬ 
chester. 

“ Now, by heaven!” said Reginald, “ it seemeth as if 
my father indeed apprehends danger, when he furnishes us 
with such an esbort as this. Up with the banner of de Traf¬ 
ford, and let the glorious sun-beams once more gild the pride 
of our house !’* The banner was unfurled, and waved proudly 
over the head of the vassals. The ladies now commenced 
their journey, escorted by Reginald and his friend, the de 
Trafford vassals bringing up the rear. 

The party had proceeded about a mile towards Manchester, 
—Constance de Trafford being engaged in an animated dis¬ 
course with de Lacey, whilst Reginald was more gravely con¬ 
versing with Gertrude Assheton,—when their attention was 
arrested by the sound of horses’ feet, and the distant appear¬ 
ance of arms glancing through the glades of the wood of 
Trafford. “ How now,*’ cried Reginald, suddenly reigning 
his steed, “ what means this strange appearance in my father's 
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domain ? Albert,” he continued, addressing himself to one 
of the vassals, " hasten forward, and demand why these 
armed intruders traverse the domain of de TrafFord without 
leave from its lord.” 

The vassal spurred his steed towards the party, which, now 
emerging into the more open part of the wood, seemed to con¬ 
sist of about fourscore men, well armed and accoutred. Short 
parley ensued between Albert and the leader of the party, for, 
after exchanging a few words, the former rode b^rk to the im¬ 
patient Reginald. “ Most noble lord,” said Albert, “ the 
leader of yon party states that to thee alone will he unfold 
the reasons why he thus comes armed against the de Traffi^d.” 

“ Against the de TrafFord !” violently exclaimed Reginald, 
** by heaven! who dares thus brave the lion in its lair 1 Vas¬ 
sals of de TrafFord, couch the spear, and unsheath the swords ! 
exhalt the banner of our house, and prepare to fight well and 
nobly in the cause of your lord !” The vassals replied with 
a loud cry of “ de Trafford! de Trafford!” and instantly 
sword and spear were glittering in the sun beams. 

The hostile party now approached, and their leader, spurring 
his steed, approached Reginald Trafford. “ How now!” 
Cried the latter, “ whence comes it, Sir Richard de Mostyn, 
that I thus find thee at the head of an armed band, violating 
the domain of the de Trafford V* 

** I come,” replied Mostyn, “ in virtue of mine office, as 
sheriff of Lancashire, to seize upon and convey hence Sir Ed¬ 
mund Trafford, charged with plotting and dealing with the 
powers of darkness; touching which matter good proof hath 
been submitted to the lord lieutenant.” 

Constance, who had hitherto been a silent spectator of the 
late occurrences, now violently exclaimed,— 

“ Whosoever hath thus traduced our house is a slave and a 
liar; and, were it not for my sex, the daughter of de Trafford 
would in arms assert her father’s innocence, and prove his 
adversaries dishonoured.” 

Peace, I pray thee, dearest sister,” cried Reginald, 
hoarsely, whilst nis frame trembled with rage, and the paleness 
of his cheek strangely contrasted with his flashing and blood¬ 
shot eye: “ peace, 1 pray thee, Constance ; to me—to me be¬ 
longs the task of avenging the insultedihonour of our house. 
Sir Richard de Mostyn,” he continued, in a calm voice, which 
o 2 
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ill accorded with his frenzied mien, “ if thou comest as the 
personal adversary of the de Trafford, lo, here I hurl my defi¬ 
ance in thy teeth, and dare thee to mortal combat. If thou 
comest solely by virtue of thine office, and in obedience to 
the commands of the lord lieutenant, I pray thee instantly to 
return with thy party to the place from whence thou came; 
for, by the God of heaven! thou nor thy troop proceedest 
farther, save over the dead bodies of the vassals of de Trafford.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

On sword* of God the panting caliph calls. 

Thrones for the living, heaven for him who fells, 

On brave avengers, on 1 Mokanna cries, 

.And Eblisblast the coward wretch that flies j 
Now comes the brunt, the crisis of the day, 

They clash—they strive—the caliph’s troops give way. 

Lalla Rookh. 

The sheriff of Lancashire, when Reginald Trafford had 
ended, took from his bosom a scroll, which, offering to the 
youth, he calmly said, “ Thou knowest, Reginald Trafford, 
that I am bound to obey the lord lieutenant*in this instance; 
thou seest my authority for so doing, and I pray thee let no 
strife bring down destruction upon thyself.” 

“ And thinkest thou so basely of me,” violently retorted 
Reginald, “ as to deem that I would tamely permit my father 
to be borne hence by thee and thy base crew 1 I defy the lord 
lieutenant,” continued he, tearing the scroll into a thousand 
pieces, “ and, if thou wilt not retire, in arms will I oppose 
thy farther progress.” 

“ Reginald Trafford,” returned the sheriff, “ I will not— 
dare not return ; and if thou art determined to oppose my pro¬ 
gress, the fate of arms must decide between us. Yeomen of 
Lancashire,” he continued, addressing bis followers, “I 
command ye to fight, in the name of the king, and by the au¬ 
thority of the lord lieutenant.” 

The sheriff’s followers prepared for action, whilst Reginald 
hurriedly addressing de Lacey, said, “ Thou bearest witness, 
de Lacey, that I sought not this quarrel, but fight only in my 
father’s defence ; I trust thou hast not forgotten the pledge 
thou lately gavest me touching these matters.” 

** It shall be kept,” replied de Lacey, unsheathing his 
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sword, while his eve glowed with martial ardour,—“ it shall 
be kept, though all the fiends of hell array themselves against 
the house of de Trafford. But how shall we dispose of the 
ladies in this strait!” 

** Heed not us,” cried Constance, proudly, “ the daughter 
of de Trafford, and the affianced bride of Reginald, will not 
fear danger, when the honour and life of Sir Edmund are at 
stake. The Lady Gertrude and myself will retire a short 
distance, and au^ait the result of this struggle. And then, de 
Lacey,” she continued, “ if thou indeed wishest for the fa¬ 
vour of Constance de Trafford, thou wilt in this hour prove 
thyself a valiant and noble knight.” 

** Lady,” replied Hubert, “ the sword of de Lacey hath 
ever been foremost in battle, and I trust that now I shall not 
disgrace the hitherto unsullied honour of my name.” 

“ Go, then, Hubert de Lacey,” said the lady, in tremu¬ 
lous accents, whilst the weakness of her woman’s heart for a 
moment overcame her high wrought pride ,—** go, then, and 
may the saints of heaven preserve thee, thou noble and gene¬ 
rous knight!” 

For a moment the two lovers (for such, in fact, they had 
become,) gazed on each other in silence ; then Constance ex¬ 
tended her hand, which de Lacey pressed with rapture to 
his lips. 

In tfie meantime Gertrude Assheton and Reginald Trafford 
parted, as if they never again must meet in life and health; 
the tears flowed plenteously from the bright eyes of the Lady 
Gertrude, while the varying colour on the cheek of Reginald 
betrayed the emotions which agitated his breast. But they 
must part j and, tearing himself away, Reginald hasted to 
to lead on the vassals to battle, whilst de Lacey prepared to 
second the efforts of his friend. The ladies retired to a short 
distance, and, from a small eminence which commanded a full 
view of the combatants, beheld the direful struggle. 

The vassals of de Trafford, led on by their young lord and 
Hubert de Lacey, were the first to commence the conflict. 
They made a desperate charge upon the sheriff’s men, who 
received them with undaunted intrepidity. Then came the 
clash—the shout, and the shriek of death. The wood of 
Trafford resounded with the war-cry of “ a de Trafford! a 
de Trafford /” on the one side, and “ a Mostyn! a MostynV* 
o 3 
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on the other. The vassals, though inferior in numbers to 
their adversaries, fought like men determined to conquer or 
perish, and de Lacey on this day fully upheld his well-earned 
renown; like one, animated with supernatural strength, he 
mowed down the sheriff’s men, and with a tremendous blow 
he laid Mostyn in the dust. But still the superiority of the 
sheriff’s party gave them the advantage. Vain were the efforts 
of Reginald—vain the valour of de Lacey—vain the brave and 
determined stand made by the vassals: it was Englishmen 
against Englishmen —equal courage and braveiy on each side. 
The vassals gave way, and, with a loud shout, their adver¬ 
saries redoubled their exertions. 

Constance de Trafford beheld with the utmost anxiety the 
struggle. When she beheld the valorous conduct of de Lacey, 
her bosom heaved with pride and exultation, and, waving her 
hand, she joyfully exclaimed, “ Bravely hast thou sped, no¬ 
ble de Lacey, and well dost thou uphold the honour of thine 
house. On! on ! and may the virgin guard thee, worthy, 
valourous, noble knight!” But when she beheld the vassaJs 
giving way, and saw the imminent danger of Reginald and de 
Lacey, forgetting her sex and defenceless state, she spurred 
her steed, and rode to the fray. When she encountered the 
retreating vassals, she'violently exclaimed, “ Will ye thus 
forsake the de Trafford in his hour of peril 1 Back! I com¬ 
mand ye ! What! will ye thus return to the hall of de Traf¬ 
ford, carrying the news of your own discomfiture and dis¬ 
grace ? Back, I charge ye ! and the daughter of de Trafford 
will lead the vassals of her house.” 

As if an angel had stopped their retreat, and given them 
assurance of victory, the vassals rallied and returned to the 
charge. Constance, when she beheld them again engaged, 
as if her mission was accomplished, returned slowly back ; 
her woman’s feelings again subduing her pride and fearless 
intrepidity. 

The last charge made by the vassals of de Trafford was de¬ 
cisive ; astounded and broken by the unexpected attack, the 
sheriff’s men fled in all directions, leaving their leader and 
the greater part of their fellows dead upon the field of battle. 
Nor was the loss of the vassals inconsiderable,-though fortu¬ 
nately Reginald (whose valour deserves notice and applause,) 
and de Lacey escaped injury. 
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When the two friends found themselves in possession of the 
field, they eagerly hasted to embrace the objects of their affec¬ 
tions. Many were the tears of joy shed by Gertrude Asshe- 
ton on again embracing her Reginald, and many were the 
kisses her lover ravished from her ruby lips. The greetings 
of De Lacey and Constance, though less fond, were not the 
less impassioned; and the lady had the proud satisfaction of 
hearing her brother and lover declare that to her alone was 
owing their safety, and the present preservation of her father. 

(To be continued.) 


A CANZONET. 

Oh ! bring me wreaths of flow’rets fair. 

Ting’d with many a blushing hue,— 

My lovely Ellen’s smiles they wear. 

And blissful thoughts to me renew. 

Bring me a goblet, foaming, bright, 

That I may crown it with those flow’rs \ 

As Ellen’s smiles of pure delight 
Crown and illume my pensive hours. 

Bring me a lyre, and in soft notes 
Of lovely Ellen will I sing, — 

My feelings, as the music floats, 

Shall echo from eaeh thrilling string. 

Shine on, proud stars, and let your rays 
Light, as I sing, the broad blue sky ■ 

For, as on your bright forms I gaze, . 

Angelic Ellen meets my eye. J. P. 

Oxford. - 

TO PAULINA. 

Turn not aside 
The ear of feeling. Death 
Breaks down the tenements of friends 
That once had breath. 

Good night! Adieus 

Are sweet to pulsing hearts, 

Which faith awakens to unite 
Divided parts. 
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Lift not an angry brow. 

Nor say an unkind word. To-morrow 
Each, or both, removed may be 

From earthly joy, or sorrow. P. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in tiie Engravings. 

Walking Dress. —A dress of striped sarcenet, sea-green, 
on a white ground : two flounces, in bias, surround the border. 
The body made high, and plain, and confined round the waist 
by a sea-green silk zone : the sleeves en Amadis, with man- 
cherons of three points bound round with green satin: the wrists 
finished by antique points, and encircled by gold bracelets, 
clasped by a ruby, set round with pearls. A very narrow em¬ 
broidered pelerine, surmounted by a triple ruff. Hat of white 
gros de Naples, with a white veil, and ornamented in front 
with three yellow double garden poppies. Parasol of green 
gros des Indes. 

Ball DnEss.— A frock of pink crape over white gros de 
Naples; the cape delicately embroidered in pink floize silk. 
Body made plain ; the sleeves short, and finished round the 
arm by a frill of blond. A broad falling tucker of blond 
surrounds the bust: the waist is confined by a pink satin belt, 
fastened by a gold buckle. The hair is arranged in light 
bows, between which are tastefully placed full blown roses 
and their buds. The ear-pendants and necklace are of gold, 
elegantly wrought, as are the bracelets. 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

On Saturdays, during the latter end of June, and at the 
commencement of July, Kensington gardens presented a bril¬ 
liant scene of beauty and fashion. The dresses worn by the 
most distinguished females were remarkable for their simpli¬ 
city combined with elegance; all appearing novel in make, 
fresh, and exquisite in colour. 

Silk pelisses, of the most beautiful summer lints, are gene¬ 
rally seen on our matrons: the younger females seem most 
partial to the Canezon-spencer with a coloured silk skirt, or 
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an elegantly fashioned pelerine of muslin ; the last new kind 
of these graceful appendages to out-door costume are richly 
trimmed with fine lace, in preference to embroidery; though 
the feather-stitch work is still highly prized for its exquisite 
delicacy combined with richness, and, by many ladies, yet 
preferred to lace, however fine and costly. 

We cannot congratulate our fair countrywomen on the pre¬ 
sent mania for long waists, unnaturally, as ungracefully 
pinched in, and the petticoats at an equal fulness round the 
very long waist, which, amongst all the connoisseurs in female 
beauty, has ever been reckoned a deformity, which, for many 
years, every female possessing it, did all she could to conceal* 
White muslin dresses, with one flounce richly embroidered, 
above which are two bias folds, is a favourite manner of trim¬ 
ming dresses of that kind, which promise to be very much in 
favour for young persons this summer; indeed, we see many 
matrons in white, when in half dress ; but the favourite home 
costume is of striped batiste, plain muslins, all of one lively 
colour; or chintzes, — the ground of some light tint, and 
flowered over with patterns of great elegance, and the most 
brilliant and variegated hues: these dresses are often worn ii* 
the morning walks, being generally made high, or at least par¬ 
tially so, they require only a muslin pelerine, or a silk sau- 
toir, the colour of the hat or bonnet. Coloured gauzes, of 
rather a deeper yet livelier tint than the plain muslins cited 
above, are much admired, over white satm, for the evening 
party: when it is a full dress party, the frock or gown is of 
coloured crape, trimmed at the border with two flounces of 
blond. 

The hair is now dressed very low, and is simply and beau¬ 
tifully arranged, somewhat in the jantasia style, with the hair 
clustered in curls or ringlets, fuller on one side than on the 
other. Turbans are but little worn : as usual, in the sum¬ 
mer, dress hats take the lead in all evening parties: the tur¬ 
bans that have appeared have been chiefly at music meetings 
and dinner parties; they are plain, but very elegantly and 
becomingly formed ; they are chiefly in the Turkish style, but 
are judipiously varied, according to feature and cast of coun¬ 
tenance. Flowers, and those very sparingly scattered, are 
the sole ornaments now worn on the heads of young females* 
The cornettes for the breakfast table are very elegant and be* 
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coming, and form the head-dress for the remainder of the 
morning, till the hour of dressing for dinner: they are of very 
fine thread lace, and the border in front is turned back ; under 
which, lying on the hair, is a row of puffed gauze ribbon, of 
some lively colour ; a few bows of the same ribbon are scat¬ 
tered slightly over the head-piece, and one in the centre of the 
crown, which is drawn together like that of an infant’s cap. 
Caps of gauze and blond, with beautifully striped and varie¬ 
gated gauze ribbon in puffs, intermingled with a few light 
flowers, are much worn in half dress, and in home costume. 

Would we could say that some reform had been made in 
tke hats and bonnets! we are sorry to say that they are more 
enormous than ever: the present year, at present, does not 
confer much honour on the taste of Englishwomen; but such 
will be the result of being such servile copyists, as we are 
truly vexed to find them, of French fashions ; this ridiculous 
imitation discovers itself most of anything in the bonnets; 
though there are some English ladies, by no means devoid of 
taste, that yet wear for the promenade the fine Leghorn or 
straw bonnet, tastefully trimmed with ribbon, and tied down 
in the cottage style: the moderate dimensions of these be¬ 
coming bonnets are quite a relief to the sight, which, perhaps, 
just before was impeded and endangered by a bonnet nearly 
half as broad across as a narrow street, We have ourselves 
often seen a lady sideling in, and with extreme difficulty, 
effecting her entrance into the Green park, by the narrow 
gate in Piccadilly. 

The stampt paper hats, the white in imitation of chip, and 
the yellow of Leghorn, seem to obtain great favour, as cheap 
morning bonnets; they are cool and pleasant wear for the 
summer season, and we must say we prefer them to the very 
coarse Dunstable worn last month. The silk bonnets are of 
all colours; large puffs and bows of ribbon constitute their 
ornaments, and they are, indeed, conspicuous enough without 
the addition of feathers or flowers. The brims of all hats have 
ornaments underneath, which certainly render them infinitely 
more becoming than the very large plain space would be; 
though their being placed very backward requires the hair to 
be always well arranged. 

The colours most admired, are violet, Esterhazy, rose-co¬ 
lour, canary-yellow, sea-green, and etherial-blue. 
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WalkingDress. —A deshabille pelisse of plain jaconot 
muslin, with a very broad pelerine cape, the frills laid in very 
small plaits, and surmounted by a ruff standing up. The 
waist very long, and en gerbe y vrith a cambric belt. A sautoir 
tied round the neck, of blue silk, embroidered at the comers 
in various colours. Sleeves very wide and en gigot, with an¬ 
tique points of cambric at the wrists, the points edged with a 
quilling of tulle. White chip bonnet, trimmed with variegated 
gros de Naples, and ribbon correspondent in colours. The 
strings float loose, and are striped in three different colours. 
Slippers of bronze kid, tied en sandal es. 

Summer Afternoon Costume.—A Dress of India mus¬ 
lin, beautifully embroidered at the border: the body made 
partially high : sleeves a la Marie; the fullness confined by 
bands of painted ribbon : the sleeves are beautifully embroi¬ 
dered all over, in a pattern corresponding with that on the 
border of the skirt, and are confined at the wrists by gold 
bracelets clasped by a cameo head. The hair is arranged in. 
full curls on each side of the face, under a hat of white chip, 
ornamented with pink garden poppies and Catalonia jessa¬ 
mine. A bow is placed under the brim on the right side, of 
pink and white plated ribbon; strings formed of the same 
kind, float loose. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

There is not a hat now that comes forth from the best Magasins 
de Modes, that is not ornamented under the brim, by bands, 
rosettes, a small feather, a branch of flowers, or a sprig of 
green foliage. The Leghorn hats are of unexampled fineness, 
and are often ornamented with feathers, placed in stages, one 
above the other. The rest of the trimming consists of white 
gauze ribbon striped with cherry-coloured satin: two long 
and very broad strings float behind. Some Leghorn hats are 
adorned with yellow jessamine. Hats of bright rose-colour 
silk are much in favour : on white chip hats are often placed 
round the crown, wreaths of pinks and of half-opening roses. 
Bonnets are frequently ornamented with sweet peas, atad puffk 
of gauze ribbon. 
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Organdy is a charming light article for summer dresses ; we 
therefore need not wonder to find it in such general request 
Dresses also of cot-pali are very prevalent: these dresses are 
made with very wide sleeves a la Marie; and instead of a 
bracelet, they have a very broad cuff at the wrist, which is 
very tight. The fullness af the upper part of the sleeve is 
confined by bands. The dresses are very short, and the cor¬ 
sages are a CEdith . Chintzes of a large pattern of various 
colours, on a white ground, are very fashionable. A sash is 
generally worn with these dresses, painted in the same colours 
as the chintz. Coloured muslin dresses, and those of white, 
tvith gros de Naples, are equally in favour. Many young 
persons wear dresses of white cambric muslin. The corsage 
is a la Vierge, but pointed before, and it laces behind. These 
dresses have a very broad hem cut in points, which are si itched 
down. When dresses are embroidered, the border always 
comes as high as the knee : this embroidery is always white, 
when on muslins all of one color. Morning dresses are of 
striped gingham, and are sometimes embroidered. 

At full dress parties there is no coiffeure reckoned so ele¬ 
gant as a coronet wreath of Marabouts, intermingled with 
silver lillies of the valley: the newest mode of arranging the 
hair is a la Chinoise . Coronets, a la Ceres, composed of field 
flowers, are also worn in a more simple style of dress. Seven 
Ostrich feathers are now the established iule on dress hats 
that are ornamented with plumage; these are placed on one 
side, and on the other is a prodigious quantity of gauze rib¬ 
bon. Chip hats are reckoned the most appropriate to dress 
parties: they are trimmed with colored gauze ribbons with 
feathers of the same hue as the ribbons. Russian berets are 
of crape, and are ornamented with jessamine and heath in 
blossom. There have appeared some very pretty small caps 
of bjond, with flowers ana ribbons. 

Canezons of very fine Jaconot muslin, laid in innumerable 
small plaits, are worn with colored petticoats of some very 
conspicuous and striking color. Pelerines, santoris, and 
scarfs, of the same kind as were worn last month, with dis¬ 
habille pelisses, make up the sum of the present * out-door 
costume. 

The colors most in estimation, are Olive-green, Rose- 
color, Blue, Hortensia, Green, and Yellow. 
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ST. ANDREW'S CATHEDRAL. 

From time a favour none shall sharer 
For weak nor strong prevail; 

Till at the last e*en time shall wear 
Oblivion’s shadowy veil. 

There is a degree of sublimity in the feeling we experience 
on visiting the scenes of the actions of heroes long since de¬ 
parted ; dnd the train of ideas into which we are led on viewing 
the mouldering remains of the architectural grandeur of past 
ages is not altogether dissimilar. With what respect do we 
approach the venerable vestiges of antiquity, over which time' 
has yet gained only a partial victoiy! Whether we peruse 
the monuments of idolatry and Superstition, or of luxuiy and 
refinement: whether we contemplate their demolition through 
the ravages of time, the fury of fanaticism, or the violent of 
rebellion—how impressively are we assured 

“ All that’s bright must fade.” 

Of this there are, perhaps, few proofs more striking, than 
that afforded by the subject of our vignette. 

L. 28. 2. h 
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St. Andrews, situated in the county of Fife, is celebrated 
for its university. It was, prior to the reformation of the 
Scottish church, an archiepiscopal see, and its diocesans en¬ 
joyed important and exclusive privileges. The cathedral was 
progressive in splendor during a series of ages, and was con¬ 
sidered the chief or mother church of the country. Notwith¬ 
standing the great length of time it occupied in gaining its 
eminence, a comparative moment was sufficient for its over¬ 
throw. 

In one day, the followers of John Knox (whose religious 
zeal seems to have deadened all regard for the “ weal*' of their 
country in a civil capacity,) effected its spoliation ; and the 
ruins, which are yet sufficient to give a faint idea of its former 
consequence, present a sorrowful picture of fallen magnifi¬ 
cence. T. M. 


EMMA’S WEDDING DAY. 

Come all ye pretty spruce young girls 
And dress yourselves quite gay, 

Put on your Sunday’s best attire ; 

Tis Emma's weeding-day! 

Come all ye smart and blithsome lads. 

Now do make haste I pray; 

For you must know, as well as I, 

’Tis Emma's wedding-day ! 

And you must likewise be aware 
The parson cannot stay; 

So do not tarry, for you know 
Tis Emma's wedding-day! 

Now let the village bells be rung. 

Let’s drive dull care away ; 

For we will merry, merry, be 
On Emma's wedding-day! 

Then haste away, prepare the feast. 

Be jovial, blithe, and gay. 

For we’ll have mirth, and song, and glee. 

On Emma’s wedding-day ! 

J. W. B. 
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TO LAIS. 

BY 1. A. SHEA* 

Love thee, my Lais 1 love thee I how 
Can Lais thus reproach me now, 

After our moons of secret bliss— 

The mingling sigh—the meeting kiss— 

The vow by thee declared divine— 

The hand so fondly clasped in thine— 

The eye that gaz’d and search’d to trace 
Thy bosom’s feelings on thy face— 

If these, my Lais, have not been 4 
Tokens of th&t which burns within, 

The unextinguishable flame, 

Which even thy coldness could not tame. 
But mounts from heart, to lip and eye, 

And burns in glance, and breathes in sigh,— 
If these prove not my doubting dove. 

How pure—how passionate my love. 

In silent sorrow I resign 

The hopes I learn’d to love as mine. 


GRASS CUTTING.—THE MOWER’S SONG. 

There are few sights to the lover of nature, and reflector 
on the instability of all that is human and mutable, which 
contribute more to the consideration than the cutting down the 
grass in the prime of summer. After the farmer’s industry 
has been manifested in the assiduous culture of his pasture, 
this opportunity advances when he can draw a heart-felt smile 
over the crops of grass which are blossomed, scented, and 
matured. His labourers, the mowers, have sharpened their 
scithes on the grindstone, and are in possession of gear, kegs, 
and wallets. The time reminders enter the spot for their 
united labours, and throw down their jerkins with the supply 
for their first meals, under a friendly yielding tree, in a safely 
chosen corner. Now they are fit for the allotted toil, and one 
taking the lead, they assume a bending position and cut the 
swathes in half circles, one after the other, till they reach a 
h 2 
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distant point; and as they wipe their moist foreheads, and re¬ 
ceive the cool air to their breasts, they survey the submissive 
green lines, with their beautiful tinted tops, and persevere. 
How mathematical the tracks are which they tread on the 
bare ground, and how evenly and certainly the produce lies, 
side by side, till it is scattered with the songs of village 
girls in the sunshine and expansive day! Here are emblems 
and similes enough for the improvement of any gay trifler, and 
here thousands of contented and humble inhabitants are re¬ 
moved without the usual formula of 44 notice to quit” their 
undoubtedly happy abodes. The butterfly’s joy is at an end. 
The bee comes for her wax, but she finds the flowers faded. 
The ant creeps forth, but half her own little mound is severed 
from the dust. The bird returns to her young, nested on the 
ground; but her offspring are slain in the battle, or taken 
away as prisoners by a village captor. Insects, birds, and 
creatures which hide in the visionary clefts of solitude ; moths, 
beetles, bats, and vermin, are driven astrav, or sacrifice their 
want of foresight to the pervading and levelling scithe. While 
die beams of the sun scorch the earth, the mowers retire to 
the shadow of boughs, impervious to solar power; and here 
they gurgle down the refreshing draught, make a hearty meal, 
and, save the pne who sings the accompanying version of an 
old nature-loving poet, slumber till their strength is renewed, 
and diey draw in a more favourable atmosphere to resume 
their honest and praisworthy labours. 

THE MOWER’S SONG. 

My mind was once the true survey 
Of all these meadows, fresh and gay; 

And in the greenness of the grass. 

Did see its hopes as in a glass; 

When Juliana came, and she. 

What I do to the grass, does to my thoughts and me. 

But these, while I with sorrows pine, 

Grew more luxuriant still and fine. 

That not one blade of grassyou spied 
But had a flower on either side ; 

When Juliana came, and she, 

What I do to the grass, does to my thoughts and me. 
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Unthankful meadows, could you so, 

A fellowship so true forego 1 
And in your gaudy May-games meet, 

While 1 lay trodden under feet? 

When Juliana came, and she, 

What I do to the grass, does to my thoughts and me. 

But what you in compassion sought, 

Shall now by my revenge be wrought; 

And flowers, and grass, and I, and all, 

Will in one common ruin fall; 

For Juliana comes, and she, 

What 1 do to the grass, does to my thoughts and me. 

And thus, ye meadows, which have been 
Companions of my thoughts more green. 

Shall now the heraldry become 
With which I shall adorn my tomb; 

For Juliana comes, and she, 

What I do to the grass, does to my thoughts and me. 

P. 


TO MARY. 

To Mary, the pride of the fair. 

Oh ! Venus, the lute help me tune j 
Her beauty I well may compare 
To the delicate rose-bud in June. 

Ye Graces, oh! how shall I tell 
Of your gifts to your favourite maid. 

That act on the art as a spell 
More lasting than beauty e’er made? 

The virtues adorning her breast, 

In purity’s emblem enshrin’d, 

A model display, ’tis confess’d. 

That perfection’s own hand had design’d. 

Then, ye guardians of fair ones above. 

Let time not the cestus impair 
The gift of the goddess of love, 

And the price of the first of the fair. T. M. 
h 8 
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MOONLIGHT. 

*• Meet me by moonlight alone.*' 

The moon is brightly beaming 
O’er valley and o’er wood ; 

Her silv’ry light is streaming 
Over the cold blue flood ; 

As though, while calmly shining 
In peace on all beneath, 

She mock’d sad night, while twining 
In gloom her sable wreath. 

But, ah 1 this magic hour 
Will quickly pass away. 

Its soothing fairy power 

Will fade with coming day ; , 

Till eve again is throwing ' 

Her shadows o’er the sea, 

And the bright night-star glowing, 

Invites to love and thee. 

Then let us wander, dearest. 

By the soft murm’ring stream. 

Where every sound thou hearest 
Seems as a blissful dream ; 

For, oh ! what earthly treasure 
Can give such pure delight 
To lovers, as the pleasure 

Shed by the calm moonlight ? 

William L***. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

I’m thinking of the happy past. 

And pleasant days gone by ; 

I’m thinking when I saw thee last, 

And of thine altered eye. 

Thy love was but a foolish name— 

Thy heart was never mine ; 

My love, my heart, are still the same— 

They are not chang’d as thine. C*bola. 
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AN AGREEABLE WIFE. 

1 am one of those unfortunate beings, whom all the un¬ 
initiated agree to call a happy man, having not long since been 
married to the most accomplished and agreeable woman in the 
world. Now, what is my case *? you shall hear. Fortune 
having provided me with wealth sufficient for the common 
purposes of life, and my wishes and desires not extending be¬ 
yond its mere comforts and social enjoyments. I was long 
looking about for one, who, without any accession of for¬ 
tune, should possess the capacity to render my home a retreat 
from the care, and bustle, and vexations, I met with in my 
intercourse with mankind : I looked, in fact, for a wife ; and 
such as I sought, I found,—at least I thought so. The young 
lady had long graced her neighbourhood, and been regarded 
as 44 the most agreeable girl in the world.” She sang, played, 
danced, to the admiration of all; she was the soul of society, 
the essence of good breeding—the neplus ultra of genteel life. 

44 Well,” thought I, 44 the man that can get her draws a 
prize.” So I tried my luck—was introduced ; aye, and in 
spite of a London dandy, an officer of hussars, a spruce cler¬ 
gyman, and a retired poet, I was an admitted suitor—an ac¬ 
cepted lover, ana, at length, the happy husband of 44 the most 
agreeable woman in the world/' So far, so good ; I had made 
her liberal settlements,—for who could do less to 44 the most 
accomplished girl in the world.” 

44 Merrily, merrily, rang the bells. 

The bells of the old church tower” 

df the village which she had so long graced, on the happy 
day ; but, on the morrow, came the day of reckoning—early 
too ! for I was debating with the ringers on the exorbitance 
of their demand, after I had, I thought, compensated them 
liberally,—when out came my wife, and with a voice, sweet 
and charming no doubt to the ringers, wondered I (iould be¬ 
grudge paying them ten guineas for doing so muck, and so 
heartily, in honour of our wedding. What could be said in 
answer to the 44 most agreeable woman in the world?” so I 
, paid the money, and obtained the character of a sordid and 
parsimonious husband, who would no doubt soon exercise my 
miserly propensities, in restraining the liberality of “ the most 
agreeable,” &c. &c. But that day, and— 
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“ Twas the same the next day, and the next, and the next.*’ 

Wedding presents poured in upon us from all quarters, and 
letters of congratulation ; but my wife scorned to lay under an 
obligation, so the presents must be acknowledged by a return, 
which, of course, cost me more than their purchase, and the 
letters must be answered ; now as I could not expect her to 
waste her time upon them, mine was pretty well occupied. 
But what then 1 I was married to “the most agreeable wo¬ 
man in the world/’ It is true, that, during the honey-moon, 
I scarce heard the voice whose melodies had once so delighted 
me ; 1 scarce ever saw her, even at her instrument; but then, 
so soon as we began to see visitors, I had no doubt she would 
shine out as before—and so in truth she did ; and still, in the 
estimation of all, was “ the most agreeable woman in the 
world/’ But 1 soon began to sicken at the continued round 
of congratulatory visits and visitors—our parties at home, and 
our parties abroad ; but first I consoled myself with the reflec¬ 
tion, that, at all events, there would soon be an end to this 
wearisome routine of engagements upon engagements; and 
here again I was at fault. My wife, it appeared, was married 
to me, not for the quiet enjoyment of each other’s society— 
not for the sake of domestic retirement and tranquil repose, but 
pro bono publico. 

“ Do you think,” one would say, “ we can suffer you to 
monopolize * the most agreeable woman in the w orld V ” 

** Well, next to your wife,” cries another, “ you are the best 
creature living ; it is so good of you to let hersin^ and amuse 
her friends, just as she used before she was married ; I wish 
all husbands were like you.” No matter how I writhed and 
winced under expostulation and flattery, I had still the satis¬ 
faction of finding myself esteemed, at least second to “the 
most agreeable woman in the world.” A course of life so 
diametrically opposed to all my habits and expectations, could 
not, however, but at last tire me out; when 1 ventured to ex¬ 
postulate at first, and then at length to insist, in a tone too 
firm to be withstood, on my wife’s refusing a concert, a ball, 
and a rout, to which, w itn other parties, she was invited in 
one week. It was not possible for the sweetest-tempered, 
obliging, and “ most agreeable woman in the world,” to put 
herself in a passion, and oppose the peremptory decision of 
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her husband ; but then it was as impossible for her not to 
show, by going without her dinner, crying till her features 
could scarcely be recognised, sighing as if her heart would 
burst, and sitting for hours in gloomy silence, her deep sense 
of the hardship of her fate in being married to a hard hearted 
tyrant, who, after being twelve months a husband, had dared, 
for the first time, to have a will of his own. Well now, I 
thought, I should conquer a practice that had become the 
plague of my existence ; I had broken the ice,—only a little 
perseverance was requisite, and all would go well again. At 
first, 1 affected to disregard this melancholy change, though 
at times I did wonder how “ the most agreeable woman in 
the world” could manage to be so dis-agreeable, until at length 
my resolution beginning to fail me, and unable longer to wit¬ 
ness her misery without expressing my sense of it, 1 approach¬ 
ed her with kindness, and ventured to throw my arms round 
her waist; but, starting from me indignantly, “ Brute !” she 
ex<!!aimed, “ dare not to touch her whom your cruelty has 
rendered wretched.” “ What,” thought I, in astonishment, 
“ the most agreeable woman in the world call names!” 
However, I had been so accustomed to regard her, like the 
pope, infallible, that I was on the point of acknowledging my 
error, when a rap at the door announcing the arrival of visitors, 
restored me to my dignity, and my lady to her pathetic silence. 
“ But, my dear,” said I, “ you had better retire, surely, 
and wash your eyes with a little rose-water?” “ No,” she 
exclaimed, “ I care not who sees me in my misery. Oh !” 
a half hysterical drawling out of the * Oh !’ ** What a ty¬ 

rannical husband am I tied to !” “ Well,” thought I, “ what 
a depraved character I am, without knowing it! what will be 
thought of me for afflicting * the most agreeable woman in 
the world!’” 

In came, however, the three ladies who had invited her to' 
the ball, the concert, and the rout, and, seeing my wife in 
tears, naturally asked what ailed the dear creature. I left the 
dear creature to speak for herself. At first, “ so sorry! so 
unhappy!—my husband!” was all she could articulate. 
“ Your husband !” exclaimed one of the ladies, “ what has 
he done?” “ Done,” faultered out my agreeable wife,— 
“ done! oh ! he is—I have discovered—” “ Discovered ! 
good gracious! my dear, how you alarm us! no intrigue, I 
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hope V* “ No ; oh, no !—worse, much worse! ” The ladies 
started, and so, indeed, did I, to find, in my wife’s estimation, 
that not letting her go out every night in the week was a more 
heinous crime than a breach of my nuptial vow. At last, 
after 1 had undergone a most scrutinizing look from each of 
the ladies, my wife condescended to inform her friends that 
she had discovered me to be a tyrant!—that I had dictated 
the refusal she had sent to the cards of invitation, and for¬ 
bidden her to accept them. 

Our friendly ladies were evidently disappointed, for I saw 
an “Oh! is that all?” trembling on their lips; but the 
rights and immunities of their sex were in jeopardy, and they 
were far too earnest advocates to yield up so easily the privi. 
leges of a wife, and “Oh! the wretch!” was yeiy politely 
substituted. “We came expressly, my dear, to know the 
reason of your very unexpected refusal, and, now we know it, 
are determined to take none.” I was flattered by the impor¬ 
tance they appeared to attach to me, as “ that we will not,” 
was responded by her two companions in unison ; but the 
sparkling of my agreeable wife’s eyes at the triumph she an- I 
bcipated from the interference of her friends, warned me of 
my danger. I had already plunged into the Rubicon, and it 
was too late to recede, so I only braced my nerves anew to the 
conflict; and when one of the ladies, addressing me, said 
“ Upon my word, I could not have thought it of you! not 
let your wife come to my concert! but indeed she must not 
disappoint me, for I depend on her, and have her down for 
three songs, a duo, and two glees.” I coolly replied, “ veiy 
reasonable, indeed, madam, and without consulting her, I 
suppose V* “ Oh, yes,” returned the lady, “ I know she Is 
so obliging, that she will do anything that is asked of her.”— 

“ Except stay at home to oblige her husband,” interrupted I. 
This, I thought, was a home thrust, and for a time they were 
silenced; but at length another retvrned to the charge. 

“ Well, now, if you object to your wife’s coming to my 
friend’s concert, you must and shall let her come to my ball; 
no one dances so well, and I positively cannot do without 
her.”—“ Nor I, madam !” This was a perseverance as in¬ 
human as unexpected; but the third was not discouraged. 
“You may refuse your wife to balls and concerts, but you 
shall not deny her to my card-party. Lord A. and Sir Harry 
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B. are to be of the party, and his lordship says, no one else 
can play whist well enough to be his partner, so I have pro¬ 
mised her/’ “ Courtiers are used to broken promises, ma¬ 
dam,” said I, “ so neither will be offended with you for 
breaking yours.” So far, so good. The coolness and firm¬ 
ness of my manners had produced a sort of respectful surprise 
in my assailants; when a fourth visitor was announced, who, 
running up to my “ most agreeable woman in the world,” 
without noticing me, exclaimed, “ Oh! I’m so delighted, 
my dear creature—all's settled—my husband has consented 
—the parts are cast, and I expect you to a rehearsal this day 
week.* I was thunderstruck at this new opportunity for “ the 
most agreeable woman” to oblige her friends and acquain¬ 
tances, and not a little shocked at the secrecy with which this 
plan for private theatricals had been carried on ; owing, I sup¬ 
pose, to my wife’s consciousness that her only chance of forc¬ 
ing me to let her join in it would be, her having gone too far 
to recede with decency. 

But " what is all this?” cried I, so soon as a feeling very 
like anger, could give me leave to speak. ** All settled !— 
parts cast!—expect you to a private rehearsal!” “ La ! now 
you are so odd f” replied the lady manager, “ do you not 
know, that vour lady is a very fine actress? I protest, your 
looks have frightened the dear, kind-hearted creature out of 
her wits—only look at her!’’ I turned, and perceived my 
wife had an hysteric ready primed. “ This is acting,” thought 
I, ** with a vengeance;” but I went on, notwithstanding— 
“ Ye s, on one condition she shall perform; teach her, ma¬ 
dam, to perform the part of a good wife.” 

But oh ! the varying passions that agitated the countenances 
of my visitors at this intimation, it were impossible to define— 
and my dear agreeable lady’s screams!—she went into fright¬ 
ful hysterics, as I expected, was carried to bed, a physician 
sent for, and my ears condoled by the kind assurances of her 
friends that I had killed “ the most agreeable woman in the 
world,” and lost for ever the reputation of being considered 
next to her. My resolution, however, outlasted the dearcrea- 
ture’s hysteric, and, will it be credited, that having no one else 
to amuse, she will sometimes condescend to amuse me ; and 
I am not without hopes that, after the lapse of a few months, 
she may begin to consider that a man marries not exactly for 
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the amusement of his friends. Meanwhile, I am in this la¬ 
mentable plight,—the finger of hatred and scorn is pointed at 
me by my neighbours, who out me as a brute, ana unfit for 
civilized society, and my object in reporting this my lamentable 
case, is simply to warn the unsophisticated against committing 
my error, and entrusting their happiness to the keeping of “ the 
most agreeable woman in the world.” 


THE TURTLE DOVE. A SONG. 

Come now to the shady groves. 

Where the zephyrs play; 

When the birds sing of their Joves, 

And cairol all the day. 

Through the boughs of verdant green. 

Calm the azure sky is seen, 

While high above, 

The turtle dove, . 

Sings to his mate his amorous strain, 

Ana coos, and coos, and coos again. 

We'll wander where the streamlet glides. 

The fertile valley through. 

And on the mountain's grassy sides. 

We’ll sip the morning dew; 

There on banks compos’d of flowers, 

We will pass the balmy hours. 

While high above, 

The turtle dove. 

Sings to his mate his amorous strain. 

And coos, and coos, and coos again. 

C. R.B. 


THE LADIES. 

Ladies' eyes are like stars, they are bright at night; 
Ladies’ feet are like sunshades, they travel so light; 
Their whispers, like rose leaves, are softest in dew. 

And their hearts are like mirrors, impassion’d and true. 

P. 
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* A LOVE-LETTER 

FROM AN OFFICER IN THE ARMY TO A WIDOW WHOM RE HAD 
NEVER SEEN. 

Though I never, madam, had the happiness to see you— 
no, not so much as in a picture—and, consequently, can no 
more tell what complexion you are of, than one who lives in 
the remotest part of China, I am, nevertheless, most passion¬ 
ately in love with you ; and this affection has taken such deep 
root in my heart, that I could die a martyr for you with as 
much cheerfulness as thousands have done for their religion, 
who were as ignorant of the truth for which they died, as I 
am of your ladyship. 

This declaration, madam, may, perhaps, surprise you; but 
you will cease to wonder, when I have acquainted you what 
it was that not only gave birth to my passion, but has effec¬ 
tually confirmed it. Lately, having occasion to ride into Surry 
about some particular business, I noticed, not far from the road, 
a most magnificent seat. My curiosity was instantaneously 
raised to know the owner of so beautiful a pile ; and, being in¬ 
formed that it belongs to your ladyship, I began that very 
moment to have a strong inclination for you. When, there¬ 
fore, I was further assured, that some two thousand acres of 
the best ground in England appertained to this noble fabric, 
together with a fine park, delightful gardens, variety of fish- * 
ponds, and other desirable conveniences; I then fell up to 
my ears in love, and resolved to enlist myself among the num¬ 
ber of vour humble servants and sincere admirers. - 

“ The owner of so many fine things,” said I to myself, 

** must needs be the finest woman in the world. What, 
though she be old—her trees are green ! what, though she 
may nave lost the lilies and roses in her cheeks—she has 
enough left in her gardens ! what, though she should be bar¬ 
ren—her fields are sufficiently fruitful.” 

With these thoughts in my head, I alighted from my horse, 
and at once became so enamoured of your ladyship, tha$ I told 
my passion to every tree in your park ; and, by the bye, they 
are the tallest, straightest, loveliest, finest-shaped trees I ever 
beheld in my life. 

I now appeal to your ladyship, whether any lover was ever 
L. 28. 2. i 
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influenced by more solid motives than your devoted humble 
servant. Those, who are wholly captivated by beauty, will 
infallibly find their passion decay with the transitory charm 
which at first attracted their regard ; and those, who pretend 
to admire a woman merely for the qualities of her mind, must 
consider her soul as abstracted from her body: but he, who 
loves not a woman in the flesh as well as in tne spirit, is only 
fit, in my opinion, to make love to a spectre; whereas my 
passion, the sincerity of which you cannot possibly doubt, is 
ouilt on the same foundation with your house, grows with 
your trees, and will daily increase with your estate. 

For any thing I know to the contrary, you may be the hand¬ 
somest woman in the kingdom; but whether you are so or 
not, signifies little, while you have fortune enough to fix my 
affection. I am a soldier by profession ; and as I have fought 
for pay, by heaven’s blessing, I mean to love for money. 

All your other suitors would speak the same language, if 
they were equally honest; and should you favour this blunt 
address, by making choice of me, I can add, for your com¬ 
fort, that you will be the first woman on record, from the 
creation to the present hour, who ever loved a man for telling 
her the truth. 


LOVE IS LIKE THE ROSE. 

BY PERCY KORTII. 

Love is like the rose. 

Whilst there’s life, there’s charms ; 
Each their sweets disclose— 

The flower whilst it blows, 

And love a lover’s arms. 

Love excels all joys, 

Nature ere gave birth : 

Sorrow it destroys— 

Pleasure never cloys 

This only heaven on earth. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 

BY CffiLEBS THE YOtfNOER. No. VII. 

“ Love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies ."—Pop*. 

FALLING IN LOVE. 

Come rest in this bosom my own stricken deer, 

Tho’ the herd bate tied from thee thy home is still here ; 

Here still is the smile that no cloud can o'ercast. 

And the heart and the hand all thine own to the last. 

Oh ! what was love made for, if »ti* not the same 

1 hro* joy, and thro* darkness, thro* terror and shame ? 

1 know not, 1 ask not, if guilt’s in that heart; 

1 but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 

Thou hast call’d me thine angel in moments of bliss. 

Still thine angel I’ll be through the terrors of this; 

Thro’ the furnace unshrinking thy step* to pursue. 

And shield thee, or save thee, or perish there too. 

This is the true language of love, of that passion which re¬ 
duces the peer and the peasant, the Stoic and the Epicurean, 
to one common level. By love, I understand an undivided 
affection for one female, harmonizing with, yet apart from, 
the minor sensibilities of the heart, hallowing by its sweet 
presence the grossness of instinct, and shedding a softened 
hue over every object that it embraces, as the sun beautifies 
the deformities of nature. 

“ Therfe is no life on earth,” says Ben Johnson, “but 
being in love.” It is the golden chain let down from heaven 
to link us to the Godhead. It strengthens the arm of the 
toil-worn cottager, converts his couch of straw into a bed of 
down, wakes him with the lark, sings him to sleep with the 
nightingale, and refreshes him in the hour of repose with 
sweet glimpses of future happiness. Love, properly speaking, 
is the heir-loom of youth,—an estate entailed upon minority, 
to be resigned when the owner has reached at the years of dis¬ 
cretion. It is the romance of life, when the blood runs riot in 
the veins, and the imagination is peopled with chimeras. It 
is the ignus-fatuus of the senses that lures them to the Slough 
of Despond. It is like the small pox, for a man never has 
it a second time. 
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I was once in love myself—not soberly attached, but 
downright mad. My friends feared for my senses, as well 
they might; and even now there are times when the recol¬ 
lection of the past, though linked with folly, are almost 
enough to unman me. The girl I loved was graceful in 
mind and person, and was adored with the disinterested 
fervour of that passion, which once dead can never be 
revived. She was all to me—wherever she moved, music 
floated on the gale, flowers sprung up beneath her feet. Her 
looks, her words, her smiles, those sweet episodes in the his¬ 
tory of affection, where each noted down in the tablets of 
memory, i( unmixed with baser matter.” Those times are 

gone:--lives, but no more for me ; but she is wiser, and 

1 am older, and so the matter rests between us. But can I 
ever forget the past? No! in the hour of gloom, when 
remembrance is most alive, “ there comes a voice that 
awakens my soul, it is the voice of years that are gone, they 

roll before me with all their might.” The form of- 

treads once more the moon-lit sands, once more a golden 
radiance hangs over the vista of the future, music lingers on 
each breeze, and the rainbow of promise on each cloud. 

We seldom find love connected with learning; a cir¬ 
cumstance which may speak volumes either in its disparage¬ 
ment or praise. There may be two reasons assigned for 
this. The one is, that knowledge, though it sharpens the 
intellect, deadens the more sensitive faculties of tne soul, 
and has the same effect upon love, that mathematics have 
upon poetry, The other consists in its giving too ab¬ 
stracted a notion of woman, which reality is sure to dis¬ 
appoint. I remember a young man of high intellectual 
attainments, telling me that he would never marry till he 
could meet either with Milton’s Eve, or Virgil’s Dido. The 
great Sir Isaac Newton, among other sublime discoveries, 
once attempted the experimental philosophy of love! but, 
like many other literary characters, nis theory of woman was 
too abstracted, and he found her the most difficult problem 
he ever solved. His biographers indeed, relate that he had 
lost the affections of his betrothed, by applying her taper 
fingers to the profane purpose of a tobacco-stopper 

Rousseau, on the contrary, was a glorious exception 
among literary men, that learning may sometimes co-exist 

i 2 
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with intensest passion. Madame de Warrennes was La 
Nouvelle IHloise, the goddess of his idolatry. Amid the 
glooms of a morbid temperament, her form was ever present, 
and shone the rainbow of promise, to which his mind turned 
for consolation. He heard her voice breathing in every 
whisper of the gale, her spirit haunted the mountains, 
mingled with the twilight, and pervaded, like some sweet 
influence, the rocks of Meillerie, This was impassioned 
love ; and though philosophers have stamped it as a weak¬ 
ness, who ever thinks of accusing Rousseau ? The ladies, 
I am sure, would never be guilty of such rudeness. 

The romance, and all the enthusiasm consequent on love, 
may be excused in youth, but when experienced in riper 
years deserves ridicule. A man, after he has laid aside nis 
school-books, has other things to do than to fall in love with 
a woman. He cannot always be learned on the merits of a 
waltz step, or descant with critical acumen on the orthodox 
brevity of a petticoat. He has nature to read-—the Universe 
to study. Of late years I have never been an impassioned 
admirer of the fair sex. 1 take them as nature intended they 
should be taken, and love them with a reservation on this side 
reason. In youth, however, when I first encountered beauty, 
my fancy tenanted it with a disposition equally faultless. 
This was the exuberance of romance ; I soon found that the 
outward and visible sign was no test of the inward and spi¬ 
ritual grace, so, like Rasselas, in pursuit of happiness, I 
gave up mv researches in despair. Indeed the education of 
our modem females is of itself sufficient to prevent any 
awkward propensity to love. They are taught to consider 
themselves as bargains to be purchased by the highest 
bidder; and as a needle turns towards the pole, their 
thoughts turn towards a husband. Some go by ship-loads 
to India on the delicate speculation of matrimony, some aim 
at conquest in the church, others in the theatre, and all in 
the gay vortex of fashion. 

But notwithstanding these drawbacks on our sensibility, 
there is one class of persons who claim a right to fall in love, 
as the exclusive privilege of their high calling. To them 
women are all in all; they are the subjects on which they 
exercise their genius, as a barber dresses a well made wig 
upon a block. With them a lady is ever young and beau- 
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tiful; for ihere is no such thing as a grey hair in the poets' 
love-book, or a snub-nose in the vocabulary of his rhymes. 
The uglier the object of his affection, the more genius he 
displays in tricking her out to the best advantage. “ Poets/* 
says Mr. Hazlitt, “ make a goddess of any dowdy. As Don 
Quixote said, in answer to the matter-of-fact remonstrances 
of Sancho, that Dulcinea del Toboso answered the'purpose 
of signalizing his valour iust as well as the fairest princess 
under the skv ; so any of the fair sex will do just as well as 
another. They take some awkward thing, and dress her up 
in fine words, as children dress up a wooden doll in fine 
clothes. Perhaps a fine bead of hair, a taper waist, or some 
other circumstance strikes them, and they make the rest out 
according to their fancies.** 

For my own part, if I ever fall in love again it shall be 
with an old woman. 1 am partial to such antiquated gen¬ 
tlefolks ; I could write sonnets to my grandmother, and 
apostrophize the beauty of my great-aunts. The personal 
attractions of a young lady may be pleasant to her husband 
or her lover ; but to me, who am neither the one nor the 
other, it is immaterial. With; an old woman the case is 
different. Divested of the pruriency of sense, I view her 
through the pleasing medium of the imagination. I asso¬ 
ciate her with the past. I talk to her as to a beauty of by-gone 
years. I consider her as the Venus de Medicis of her cen¬ 
tury, the Madame de Maintenon of her time. I recall the 
days when her brow, now silvered with the hoar frost of age, 
was ruddy with youth and comeliness, when dimples graced 
the cheek now usurped by furrows, and love shone trium • 
phant in the eye which now is lustreless and wan. She 
reminds me of some fair vision of Eld, until absorbed in 
imagination I forget that she is an antique, and see her in 
my “ mind's eye" as she was seen twenty years since, the 
delight of her friends, and the admiration of society. 

But whilst thus enlarging on the prolific subject of “ falling 
in love," I think it but right to offer a preventive for the 
benefit of those who, from constitution or habit, are ever 
afflicted with the heart-ache. The recipe I would propose is 
simple, and was successfully administered to a friend of 
mine in the most desperate extremities of the case. When 
I found that his fits of melancholy were the most violent, I 
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look him with me to Doctors’ Commons, where the sight of 
a licence calmed him with miraculous expedition. In the 
evening, when he complained of a palpitation of the heart, I 
administered two ounces of common sense, as a soft emulsion 
beaten up with a sarcasm from Don Juan. Finding how¬ 
ever that his disorder was still dangerous, I called in further 
aid, and it was resolved by way of a kill-or-cure anodyne, that 
he should be married. The shock was electric—his disorder 
left him—and he has never since been in love, but has often 
told me with tears in his eyes, that the remedy was worse 
than the disease. In all cases of similar danger, I would 
recommend a large dose of matrimony as an infalliable 
preventive. 

W. F. Deacon. 

OLD MAID VERSUS BACHELOR. 

(A third Roland for an Oliver.) 

B. Is Miss Maidenly offended 1 

M . She is, sir. ’Tis impoliteness constitutes the offence. 

B. In what ? 

M. Angelic innocence! did you not sprinkle me with hay, 
when crossing the fields 1 

B. Oh, yes—mere sport. 

M. Sport, indeed ! what will the world say I 

B . What doth Andrew Marvell say 1 

See with what simplicity 

This nymph begins her golden days! 

In the green grass she loves to lie. 

And there witl\ her fair aspect tames 
The wilder flowers and gives them names : 

But only with the roses plays ; 

And them does tell , 

What colours best become them, and what smell.” 

M. He was a marvellous proper man. But is not Mrs. 
Grundy abroad! 

B . She is of little consequence. 

M. But did not Mr. Tremblebreeze, the butterfly-gatherer, 
see us in the clover field ? 
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B. He did j but he was in clover himself: he is of little 
consequence. 

M. Poor little fellow ! But what said he T—“ Oh, no ! we 
neven mention him V 

B, He compared you to an Arcadian shepherdess. 

M. Did he ?—dear man ! I always think of Darwin’s Bo- 
tannic Poetry when he speaks ; his allusions are so fancifully 
fine. Then out comes a sweet thought from Sydney’s Arca¬ 
dia, or a stanza from Allen Ramsey’s Gentle Shepherd. 

B. What a pity Tremblebreeze lived not in Virgil’s days, 
for a Bucolic, or a Georgic, in union with Damstas,— 

“ To the dear mistress of my lovesick mind 
Her swain a pretty present has design'd : 

I saw two stock-doves billing, and, ere long, 

Will take the nest, and hers shall be the young.” 

M. I dislike Egg-Robbers. But you don’t imply by this 
quotation, Mr. B., that we were cooing and billing'! 

B. Oh no! Mr. Tremblefaiwa whistled as he passed the 
hedge,—“ Fly away, pretty moth.” “ Cooing ana billing!” 
1 have nought to do with billing, except at Billing-sgate for 
cousirf Timothy’s barrelled oysters. 

M. I know it—I know it. You are too old fashioned for 
the accommodation of bills, but those of exchange. 

' B, What! do you infer that we exchange kisses ? 

M . Our distance precludes the negociation. Speaking of 
cousin Timothy—does he angle as much as ever? 

jB. No : he is removed in the Polygon, opposite the Cres¬ 
cent and Triangle. 

M. Fishing, I mgan—-does he fish 1 

B. Aye, aye, Miss—you are fishing ; but* take care, like 
the coquette in the British Classics, you do not catch a mon¬ 
ster instead of a husband. 

M. You are safe from the hook, sir. A husband now-a- 
days is a—a—a very alarum of a lady’s time.—Husband, in¬ 
deed ! 

B . A very good monitor, Miss Maidenly. 

M. Demanding active and passive obedience. 

B. Perhaps the more affectionate employment of Ametas 
and Thestylis, making hay-ropes, would please you better* 
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M. Repeat it to me, Bachy.—It is one of Marvell’s fancies. 
B. I will.—It is. 


AMETAS. 

Think’st thou that this love can stand. 
Whilst thou still dost say me nay I 

Love unpaid does soon disband : 

Love binds love as hay binds hay. 

THESTYL1S. 

Think’st thou that this rope would twine. 
If we both should turn one way 1 

Where both parties so combine, 

Neither love will twist, nor hay. 

AMETAS. 

Thus you vain excuses find, 

Which yourself and us delay : 

And love ties a woman’s mind, 

Looser than with ropes of hay. 

TIIESTYLIS. 

W T hat you cannot constant hope 
Must be taken as you may : 

AMETAS. 

Then let’s both lay by our rope, 

And go kiss within the hay. 


P. 


BREACH OF PROMISE TO DOROTHY DUCKWELL. 

Sir, — I believe most of our sex, who are the admirers of 
your jocund pleasantries contained in that Budget, which I 
trust is much lighter made by your monthly outpourings, than 
the one produced by a state minister called the Budget of the 
National Debt, will have discovered that you are too prone, 
like the many-tongued single gentlemen, to deceive the ladies; 
and that you, sir—yes, sir, you are not content to be a gay 
Lothario, but are also a regular Don Giovanni. Who, sir, 
will take your word in veracity, after not keeping your ap- 
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pointment with me in the Temple gardens ! and submitting 
me to the necessity of being watched, dodged, hemmed, ogled, 
and even whispered to by several young barristers who never 
want brass ; and, after all, I was obliged by sheer tact to get 
away from their special pleading and court proceedings. (I 
shall employ them in another point of view, professionally.) 
Is it not ungentlemanly to trifle with the time which too many 
young men think nothing of in regard to their engagements 
with the fair sex, who are often obliged to wait about for hours, 
and then depart filled with chagrin and disappointment ? If 
not meant to be kept—why made ? “If the time, of which," 
says an old author, “ the stuff of life is made,” be of so much 
value, that the promiser cannot find enough of it, why should 
it be of so little value to the one kept waiting and wasting it 
in suspense? besides, what a breach of faith is it l The op¬ 
portunity, too, once lost, may never be regained. How do 
you know, sir, I can meet you again without sacrifice, or 
mistrust ? The object of meeting is another reason—even for 
the formation of connubial felicity. The past, of course, you 
have violated ;—the present, I suppose, you do not intend to 
improve; and, of the future, should I be the recipient—de- 

E end on it, sir,—“ Be cautious,” will be my motto ; seeing, 
y sad experience, “ young men think more of making pro¬ 
mises than keeping them.” 

. I am, Sir, 

Your remonstrative correspondent. 

Horse Pond Villa . Dorothy Duckwell. 

My dear Dorothy,—I am much flattered by the favourable 
opinion you express of my “ Budget,” and have no doubt it 
will ever be found much lighter than that of a “ state mi¬ 
nister but as to your charging me with being a Lothario, 
or a Giovanni, really, Miss, you quite mistake my character; 

I protest to you there is not a more regular, steady, sedate, 
young man in all London than myself; and as to my having 
submitted you to the whisperings of the young barristers, it 
was entirely the effect of accident, and not of any “ ungen¬ 
tlemanly conduct.” The fact is, my watch misled me, and 
when I got to the garden gate I found it locked, and St. Paul’s 
clock soon announced that my own watch, like myself, was 
just one hour behind time. I returned quite as much chagrined 
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as Miss Duckwell could be. Further explanation here, how¬ 
ever, is unnecessary, since, as Miss D. has sent her address, 
she may soon expect both a letter and a visit from 

CCELEBS "THE YOUNGER. 

EZEKIEL CRUfXSHANKS TO HARRIET nOPPOLE. 

Till I read No. 3 of the Bachelor’s Budget, I thought my¬ 
self a being of no importance—of no consideration ; but as I 
am drawn from oblivion by the sympathies of the Hoppole 
family, I stand forth once more as a man eligible, and, I may 
add, acceptable, to the gentler sex. I am, what might be 
serviceable to any lady, quite independent in my circum¬ 
stances, and which, I natter myself, will fully compensate for 
my own carriage and a cork leg, supplied by losing my na¬ 
tural one by treading on the neck of a bottle. By alluding 
to a cork and bottle, do not conclude I am the “ bottle con¬ 
juror,” though my diminutive person might be lost among the 
Hoppoles, like “ a needle in a bottle of hay.*’ In short, I 
am snort; and, to say little, I am little also : in my temper, 
I am well tempered ; but, like a corkscrew, am a little awry. 
Oh ! my cherubic Harriet! notwithstanding I am under sized, 
out of love’s glue-pot, do not underrate my brief, but look 
down in pity on an evaporating mortal. 

Bow Lane, Ezekiel Cruikshanks. 

August 9, 1828. 


MORNING SERENADE. 

Rise, lady, rise, for the sun is now streaming 
His banners of light o’er the hills, o’er the plains, 

And nature in beauty proudly is teeming, 

While songsters are nailing the morn with sweet strains. 
Night’s enchantments are breaking, 

Health her cot is forsaking, 

O’er the hills, o’er the dales, in triumph she flies. 

To thee the fair scenery would prove entrancing, 

Thy presence its loveliness would be enhancing ; 

Burst the fetters of slumber—Oh, rise, lady, rise ! 

Chford, 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

When honied cups of fragrant flow’rs 
O’erflow at mom with pearly show’rs. 

Gilding the meads with golden blooms. 

While breezes waste their sweet perfumes. 

And warbling birds, on agile wing. 

Around the scene enchantment fling. 

We will roam, love. 

When Cynthea's pale, pellucid beam 
Dances upon the crystal stream. 

My light guitar, in numbers sweet, 

Thy raptur'd, listening, ear shall meet; 

And muses' spell shall softly bind 
In its illusions fond, thy mind, 

As we roam, love. 

No step the silence sweet shall break ; 

No voice our dreams of bliss awake: 

We’ll roam through many a silent grove. 

And whisper vows and tales of love; 

One feeling shall our hearts pervade. 

And pleasure chase life’s ev’ry shade, 

As we roam, love. 

J. P. 


BRADENSTOKE PRIORY. 

Thou leanest on an eminence, and, like 
A bearded giant in decay, art seen 
Far in the fruitful valley, which, between. 

Runs the rich Avon. Thou hast felt the strike 
Of age upon thee ; yet the ivv green. 

Like friendship, bearing every clime and change. 

Clings to thy structure, and delights to range 
O'er nooks and golden moss which nest-birds glean : 
Seasons roll round thee—Art and Nature rise: 

Th* undying wind complains along thy walk; 

The moonlight, fed by sunbeams, lonely falls. 

And midnight shadows creep like silent sighs 
Denied relief when supplication calk. 

J. R. Pmioa. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

At Page 63 of the second volume of last year’s Ladies’ 
Pocket Magazine, we gave a brief sketch of these islands, ac¬ 
companied by a portrait of the Princess Naheinaheina, sister 
of King Riho Rilio, who died in this country in July, 1824, 
only six days after the death of his queen. This calamitous 
event to the sovereign of the country in which the great circum¬ 
navigator, Captain Cook, met his death—now exactly half a 
century since—created a great degree of curiosity towards a 
people who had made so rapid a progress towards civilization 
in the short period from their first discovery, in 1778. 

The Rev. Mr. Ellis’s Tour in Hawaii , was the first book 
published by a resident in the islands, and contained much 
curious and amusing matter Another work has just appeared 
by Mr. Stewart an American missionary, entitled “ A Jour¬ 
nal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands, during the Years 
1823-4-5.” This volume, though small, contains much in¬ 
formation, particularly on the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, as well as their progress towards civilization ; and 
is highly creditable to the head and heart of the writer. Mr. 
Ellis, in an introduction prefixed to the London edition of 
Mr. Stewart’s Journal, says, “ The writer of the following 
sheets is one of a small body of missionaries from America, 
whom the most disinterested benevolence led to those islands, 
for the purpose of attempting to communicate to the unenlight¬ 
ened minds of the inhabitants the principles of human know¬ 
ledge and inspired truth. Although connected with families 
of the first respectability in America, and favoured with the 
fairest prospects of realizing all he could desire in his profes¬ 
sion at home, he relinquished them, and devoted himself to 
the service of his Saviour among the heathen :— 

—Denied to self, to earthly fame 
Denied, and earthly wealth—he kindred left. 

And home, and ease, and all the cultivated joys 
Convenient and delicate delights, 

Of ripe society. 

Between three and four years he had resided in the islands, 
principally in Maui, had acquired the language, become 
L. 28. 2. k 
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familiar with the habits and character of the people, and haring 
surmounted the difficulties inseparable from the first period of 
a misionaiy’s residence amongst uncivilized heathens, was look¬ 
ing forward with confidence to years of delightful occupation 
and extensive usefulness, when the distressing illness of Mrs. 
Stewart became so alarming, as to leave no doubt, that the 
only hope of life was in her immediate removal to a colder and 
more congenial climate. No means of conveyance to the 
United States were at that time at hand; and the symptoms 
of her disorder became so urgent; that the least delay threat¬ 
ened to be fatal even to the faint hope they were allowed to 
indulge. 

At this critical period, a British ship, the Fawn, bound for 
London, providentially put into Oahu for refreshments; and 
the master, Captain Dale, generously offered Mr. Stewart 
and his family a gratuitous passage to England, where they 
would meet with every facility for proceeding to America. In 
April, 1826, they arrived in London ; and although Mrs. 
Stewart’s health was materially improved by the voyage, it 
was deemed expedient that she should endeavour, in some de¬ 
gree, to recruit her strength before embarking for her native 
country. This circumstance, while it detained them from 
their friends in America, afforded the directors and officers of 
the missionary society, with many other friends to the mis¬ 
sionary cause, an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Mr. and Mrs. Stewart. I shall only add, that the result of 
this intercourse was an impression most favourable to the cha¬ 
racter of the visitors, which is still vivid and delightful in the 
recollection of many. 

After about three month’s residence in England, Mr. 
Stewart, with his family, embarked for America. He has 
since been employed in visiting, on behalf of the American 
missionary society, different sections of the United States, and 
advocating the cause of Christian missions. A residence in 
her native land has somewhat improved Mrs. Stewart’s health; 
but while both are anxious to resume their labours in the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, it is by no means so far established as to afford 
any immediate prospect of embarkation. 

The progress of Christianity among the people, and their 
gradual improvement in morality, intelligence, and civiliza- ' 
tion, have not been less decisive and encouraging since the 
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departure of Mr. Stewart, than they were during his residence 
in the islands. A series of events, of great importance to the 
natives, has taken place, among which might be mentioned 
the hopeful piety of Nahienaena, the young princess, who, 
according to a journal kept by Toteta, a native teacher from 
the Southern Islands, ana published in the American Mis¬ 
sionary Herald, embraced Christianity in the beginning of the 
year 1825. Notwithstanding the dying admonition, and 
affectionate prayer, of Keopualani, her departed mother, she 
remained until that time indifferent to religious instruction, 
and at times openly sanctioned the practice of idolatry; she 
now appears to have experinced an entire change of sentiment 
and feeling, which has been attended with a corresponding 
change of conversation and deportment. In a conversation 
with Taamotu , a female native teacher from Huahine, pub¬ 
lished also in the Missionary Herald, she said, “ I am ex¬ 
ceedingly alarmed on account of my former sins: I have 
despised the Lord Jesus Christ, and spoken evil of his good 
word; I have been unwilling and afraid to have the people 
of God pray with me. I am sorry in my inmost heart for all 
my former sins. I will by no means return to my former evil 
ways.” In reference to her humility, Taamotu observes, 
“ She does not wish to be exalted by men. This is what she 
desires and longs to have rehearsed—Jesus Christ alone ; let 
him be lifted up—let him be exalted—let all rejoice in him.” 

Kaahumanu, the queen-dowager, and regent of the islands, 
has also taken a most decided stand in favour of religion and 
morality; and under her sanction, together with that of Ka- 
raimoku and other leading chiefs, the principles and the pre¬ 
cepts inculcated in the Decalogue, have been presented to the 
nation as the basis of the laws by which they are for the future 
to be governed. Efforts have also been made by the chiefs 
to suppress the immorality connected with the increasing num¬ 
ber of ships annually visiting the islands. 

Having taken so largely from Mr. Ellis’s very interesting 
“ Introduction,” our extracts from Mr. Stewart must be ne¬ 
cessarily short. The following will give some idea of the fe¬ 
male branches of royalty. Speaking of his first introduction 
at the palace, Mr. Stewart says :—“ All the principal per¬ 
sonages of the kingdom, including the party from Waititi, 
having assembled, made a highly respectable appearance; 
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especially the favourite queen Tameha-maru. She was seated 
on a sofa, at the middle of a long table covered with a superb 
cloth, having a writing-desk open before her, and a native 
secretary at each end of the table, recording the names and 
taxes, of the inhabitants of a district, who were paying tribute. 
These were entering in single file ; and passing along the 
table on the side opposite the queen, deposited their dollars 
before her, and left the house at another door. Every twenty 
or thirty of them were preceded and followed by a couple of 
the king’s body-guard, armed with muskets and a kind of 
uniform. The only dress of Tameha-maru was a loose pink 
slip. She left her writing-desk on the entrance of the mis¬ 
sionaries, but immediately after receiving them, resumed her 
seat, excusing herself from farther attentions on account of 
the public business in which she was engaged. Her man¬ 
ners are dignified and graceful; and her whole appearance 
that of a well-bred woman, having an unaffected expression 
of conscious and acknowledged rank. She is a woman of bu¬ 
siness, and appeared well versed in that before her. She has 
ordered a roll-book to be opened, in which the names, resi¬ 
dence, and tax of all the nation are to be registered, and it 
was the superintendance of this that so much occupied her 
attention. 

Kaahumanu is one of the most powerful of the female 
chiefs, and attracted particular observation. She joined the 
company after our arrival, and entered the house with much 
of real majesty in her step and manner. She was dressed in 
the native female costume. The pau, or under garment, con¬ 
sisted of about twenty yards of rich yellow satin, arranged in 
loose and graceful folds, with a full end hanging negligently 
in front: the upper robe was of purple satin, in as profuse a 
quantity. It was cast over one arm and shoulder only, leav¬ 
ing the other exposed, and flowed in its richness far on the 
ground behind her, Her hair was neatly put up with combs, 
and ornamented by a double coronet of the exquisite feathers 
so often mentioned in accounts of these islands: colours, 
bright yellow, crimson, and bluish green.. She appears to be 
between forty and fifty years of age, is large and portly, still 
bears marks of the beauty for which she has been celebrated, 
but has an expression of greater sternness and hauteur than 
any other islander I have yet seen. 
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The young princess Nahienaena came, seated on the left 
shoulder of a stout man, her feet resting on his arms, folded 
for this purpose across his breast, and having her right arm 
round his head and forehead. This is the way in which she 
is usually carried; and she is always followed by a train of 
twenty or thirty boys and girls, principally of her own age- 
Her dress, like most of the others, was it the European 
fashion ; and of black satin, trimmed with broad gold lace, with 
black satin hat and feathers. She is a very pretty and well- 
behaved child, not as an Indian, but according to our own 
ideas of the characteristics of childhood. The prince was also 
present in a round coat and pantaloons, of black silk velvet. 
They have both learned to read and write, and are among the 
most attentive and docile pupils of the mission. 

In describing an annual fete given in honour of the acces¬ 
sion of Riho-Riho to the throne, Mr. Stewart says,—“ Ta- 
meha-maru on this day was, as usual, a conspicuous object. 
The car of state, in which she joined the processions passing 
in different directions, consisted of an elegantly modelled 
whale boat, fastened firmly to a platform or frame of light 
6pars, thirty feet long by twelve wide j and borne on the heads 
or shoulders of seventy men. The boat was lined, and the 
whole platform covered, first with fine imported broadcloth, 
and then with beautiful patterns of tapa or native cloth, of a 
variety of figures and rich colours. The men supporting the 
whole were formed into a solid body, so that the outer rows 
only at the sides and ends were seen; and all forming these, 
wore the splendid scarlet and yellow feather cloaks and hel¬ 
mets, of which you have read accounts; and than which scarce 
any thing can appear more superb. 

The only dress of the queen was a scarlet silk pau, or native 
petticoat, and a coronet of feathers. She was seated in the mid¬ 
dle of the boat, and screened from the sun by an immense Chi¬ 
nese umbrella of scarlet damask, richly ornamented with gild¬ 
ing, fringe, and tassels, and supported by a chief standing behind 
her in a scarlet maro or girdle, and feather helmet. On one 
quarter of the boat stood Karaimoko, the prime minister; and 
on the other, Naihi, the national orator; both also in maros 
of scarlet silk and helmets of feathers, and each bearing a 
kahile or feathered staff of state, near thirty feet in height. 
The upper parts of these kahiles were of scarlet feathers, so 
k 3 
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ingeniously and beautifully arranged on artificial branches 
attached to the staff, as to form cylinders of fifteen or eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twelve or fourteen feet long; the 
lower parts or handles were covered with alternate rings of 
tortoise shell and ivory, of the neatest workmanship and high¬ 
est polish. 

Imperfect as the image may be which my description will 
convey to your mind, of this pageant of royal device and ex¬ 
hibition, 1 think you will not altogether condemn the epithet 
I use, when I say it was splendid. So far as the feather 
mantles, helmets, coronets, and kahiles had an effect, I am 
not fearful of extravagance in the use of the epithet. 1 doubt 
whether there is a nation in Christendom, which at the time 
letters and Christianity were introduced, could have presented 
a court dress and insignia of rank so magnificent as these : and 
they were found here in all their richness, when the islands were 
discovered by Cook. There is something approaching the sub¬ 
lime in the lofty noddings of the kahiles of state, as they tower 
far above the heads of the group whose distinction they pro¬ 
claim : something conveying to the mind impressions of greater 
majesty than the gleamings of the most splendid banner I ever 
saw unfurled. 

The queens Kinau and Kekau-onohi presented themselves 
much in the same manner ^s Temeha^maru ; but instead of 
whale boats, had for their seats -double canoes. Pau-ahi, 
another of the wives of Riho-Riho, after passing in procession 
with her retinue, alighted from the couch on which she had 
been borne, set fire to it and all its expensive trappings, and 
then threw into the flames the whole of her dress, except a 
single handkerchief to cast around her. In this she was im¬ 
mediately imitated by all her attendants: and many valuable 
articles, a large quantity of tapa, and entire pieces of broad 
cloth, were thus consumed. This feat of extravagance was 
induced, however, by a nobler motive than that which once 
led a celebrated and more beautiful queen to signalize a fes¬ 
tival by the drinking of pearls. It was to commemorate a 
narrow escape from death by fire, while an infant: a cir¬ 
cumstance from which she derives her name—“ Pan,’* all 
or consumed -and “ ahi,”jire. Her house was destroyed 
* *»s^n explosion of gunpowder, which became accidentally 
***• I'ive men were killed by it, and Pau-ahi herself 
ch burned. 
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The dresses of some of the queens-dowager were expen¬ 
sive, and immense in quantity. One wore seventy-two yards 
of kerseymere of double fold ; one half being scarlet, and the 
other orange. It was wrapped round her figure, till her arms 
were supported horizontally by the bulk; and the remainder 
was formed into a train supported by persons appointed for the 
purpose. 

The young prince and princess wore the native dress, 
rnaro and pan, of scarlet silk. Their vehicle consisted of 
four field-bedsteads of Chinese wood and workmanship, lash¬ 
ed together side by side, covered with handsome native cloth, 
and ornamented with canopies and drapery of yellow figured 
moreen. Two chiefs of rank bore their kahiles : and Hoa- 
piri and Kikioeva, their stepfather and guardian, in scarlet 
maros, followed them as servants: the one bearing a cala¬ 
bash of raw fish, and a calabash of poe, and the other a 
dish of Baked dog, for the refreshment of the young favourites. 

From the parts 1 myself saw, I can readily believe that 
the whole procession, from the richness and variety of dress 
and colours, wreaths of jlowers, evergreens and feathers, 
cloaks, helmets, kahiles, and splendid umbrellas, must have 
formed an interesting spectacle, even to visitors from civi¬ 
lized and polished countries/’ 

As a faithful picture of a country and a people, rendered 
interesting to every inquiring mind by its distant situation on 
the globe, and their rapid progress towards civilization, we can 
safely recommend Mr. Stewart’s volume as one replete with 
every possible information. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Carriage Dress.— A Pelisse of Cameleopard-coloured 
gros de N aples with a broad hem round the border, headed 
by a rouleau, The pelisse is fastened down the front of the 
skirt by points bound with a narrow rouleau, and on each 
point is a button, which fastens the pelisse. The body made 
with fichu robings, ornamented at the edges to correspond 
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with the points down the front of the skirt* Sleeves a VAmadis , 
except the cuffs, which are pointed in the antique English 
style. A double pelerine-colerette, of fine lace, is worn next 
the throat. The hat is of French white gross de Naples, 
trimmed with a rich ribbon, half of which is the colour of the 
Rose of Jericho, the other half yellow, richly brocaded with 
pink, in a zig-zag pattern. 

Fashionable Head-Dresses. 

Fig. 1. A bonnet of white gross de Naples, trimmed 
slightly with blue and yellow striped ribbon. 

Fig. 2. A pink satin bonnet, trimmed with a band round 
the crown, and ornaments under the brim of striped ribbon. 
On the crown, a fichu-ornament of four points, edged with 
white blond. 

Fig. 3. Cap of blond ornamented with pink ribbon, striped 
with light blue or with sea-green : border turned back, and 
bows of ribbon lying on the hair. 

Fig. 4. A cap of celestial-blue gauze; the ornaments of 
the same materia], edged with narrow blond ; and trimmed 
with Canary-yellow ribbon. 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

Accustomed, during the winter, to behold our well dressed 
females only by candle-light, we now have the gratification 
of seeing how preferable is the beauty of the same ladies, in 
full day, when arrayed in the charming simplicity of style 
now adopted in the country, which considerably aids their 
attractions, as it imparts to them, in that most becoming of 
all costume, demi-perure , an additional portion of youth and 
freshness. 

A new kind of morning cap has excited much admiration, 
both from its form and convenience; being calculated well 
for the early promenade or morning visit, when worn under 
a hat or bonnet; for when these head-coverings are taken 
off, the cap still preserves its shape, and is not flattened or 
rumpled, which is generally the case with bonnet caps. The 
caul of this pretty little cap is of richly embroidered tulle, 
drawn in several places, like the calash-capotes; the elasti- 
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city of this stiffening by the simple means of ribbon, causes 
no impediment in the putting on of the hat, but, at the same 
time, preserves, as we remarked above, the original shape of 
the cap. The border is of fine lace, double, and very full 
over tne front and on each temple, on which, under the bor¬ 
der, is a small bow of pale primrose ribbon. Many ladies 
arrange their hair a la Madonna , as is usual in the summer 
season in preference to curls; the continual humidity we 
have of late experienced being as inimical to the well curling 
of the hair, as the heat In more arid weather. Dress hats 
are transparent, of white crape, or stiffened net; when they 
axe adorned with plumage the feathers are very short, and, in 
general, all white : the flowers ornamenting such hats are 
fabricated delicately in feathers, among which there is much 
small green foliage, all of feathers. When flowers are placed 
in the hair, which is but seldoip, they are usually imitations 
of those which are wild ; indigenous to our fields and hedges. 
Berets are worn by our matrons at evening and dinner 
parties. 

Our ladies of fashion soon become weary of their Dunstable 
bonnets; and they are fain to give them to the poor, for 
their Uoubrettes scorn to wear them, though good as new. 
Fine Leghorn is again in favour, and straw, the finest that 
can be platted ; the ribbons on these best of all summer and 
autumnal bonnets, are put on with much taste ; puffed, but 
not heavily, on one side of the crown, or in bows, not half 
so long and large as they were last month ; under the brim 
are languette points and small bows of the same kind of rib¬ 
bon which ornaments the crown. Bonnets seem rather more 
in favor than hats, and are improved in shape ; the hats con¬ 
tinue as enormous as ever, and are not likely to experience 
any change, we fear, till the season is more advanced. The 
bonnets still fly very much off the face ; those of coloured 
gross de Naples are most fashionable : they are very seldom 
ornamented with flowers; and the ribbons, which are very 
rich and handsome, are in less profusion than they have been 
for some time, which is a great improvement. 

White muslin dresses prevail much ; either figured, plain, 
or richly embroidered ; these last mentioned are often worked 
in very large patterns, such as vine-leaves, &c. and, from a 
splendid border, or broad embroidered flounce, flowers and 
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foliage, finely grouped together, ascend across the skirt, in 
bias stripes ; these dresses are only worn at dinner parties, 
and those rural fetes where a certain degree of grande paran 
is requisite. The petticoats are yet worn short; many are 
finished at the border with a plain broad hem, terminated at 
the edge by a row of passementerie . Bias folds and deep 
flounces also are very prevalent: the sleeves are generally 
transparent, and a la Marie; but the sleeves of gros de Naples 
dresses are now seldom white; and though long, they are 
usually of the same colour and material as the robe. Chintzes 
are universally in favor; the patterns are variegated, and 
uncommonly beautiful: coloured grounds are preferred to 
white; and those on canaiy-yellow are superb. These 
Chintzes are chiefly worn in afternoon home costume. 

Silk pelisses are more worn than they were last month, 
and are all of autumnal colours ; there is little new in their 
make, though they are more trimmed than they have been 
for some time; taking a great quantity of silk ; the flutings 
and dents de laup t which form now the most prevalent mode 
of trimming down the sides in front, and round the border, 
being all cut in bias, and set on extremely full. Pelerines 
and Canezon-spencers of muslin still prevail, when the wea¬ 
ther will admit. The pelerines are reckoned most elegant, 
when round, without ends, and trimmed with two rows of 
fine lace, set on full, which give to it the appearance of a 
double pelerine. 

The colours most in request are Primrose, Etruscan-brown, 
Steam-yellow, Canary-yellow, Pink, Spinach-green, Slate, 
and violet. 


Parisian Fashions. 

Walking-Dress. —A pelisse of Mignionette-green muslin, 
with a double flounce in bias, with points at the border, 
finished by passementerie of bright dark green ; a rouleau of 
which colour finishes the border next the shoe. A white 
muslin Canezon-fichu covers the bust, back, and shoulders, 
pointed at the edge and trimmed with a narrow niche of 
thread tulle ; this is surmounted at the throat by a double 
ruff of lace. Sleeves a la Marie , the fullness confined at the 
thicker part of the arm, and terminating at the wrist by a 
broad cuff, with points of green satin. A belt surrounds 
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the waist, fastened in front with a gilt button. A bonnet of 
white crape, gauffree, is trimmed with a rfiche at the edge, 
and ornamented with white sarcenet, and long bows of pink 
ribbon, striped with green, and spotted at the edges with 
black. 

Rural Fete Costume. —A dress of white muslin em¬ 
broidered at the border next the feet, in a delicate pattern of 
vine-leaves, on a broad hem, which is finished in points, 
nearly as high as the knee: these points are edged by a 
rfiche of narrow thread tulle ; between each point are de¬ 
tached bouquets, embroidered on the dress, above the hem. 
The body, engerbe, made low, with a narrow cape of a novel 
form ; it has one point in front, and five on each shoulder ; 
the whole trimmed round with a ruche of tulle. The sleeves 
very full, a la Marie, only confined in the middle of the arm, 
above the elbow. At the wrists are broad bracelets of chased 
gold, fastened by a large ruby. The hat is of white gros de 
Naples, beautifully embroidered at the edge of the brim, and 
also on the Eastern diadem ornament in front of the crown. 
Very long strings of green and white, or celestial-blue and 
white, float on each side ; and a profusion of feathers, the 
two colours of the ribbons, play over the crown and brim of 
the hat. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

Tunique robes are much worn for dancing; they are of 
clear white muslin, and unite in front at the bottom of the 
waist, flying off on each side : round the border of the petti¬ 
coat are festoon flounces lain in full plaits. The corsages of 
dresses are chiefly finished in a point, which comes down 
very low in front: dresses made in this way are generally of 
white or coloured organdy, and have broad flounces cut in 
bias, and notched at the edges. White transparent dresses 
are often worn over a coloured slip. Ginghams, embroidered 
with white cotton, form a favourite morning gown ; and for 
home costume a Jaconot muslin or an English muslin chec- 
quered. For the evening, fine India muslins, embroidered in 
coloured cotton are very much admired, particularly in the 
country. The corsage is a l* Edith , or a la Sevigne. By 
means of narrow braiding some very pretty bordering is com- 
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posed for white dresses of Etruscan-brown, which comes * 
nigh as the knee ; this looks particularly well on pink ging¬ 
ham. Although at the last balls at Ranelagh there were 
many dresses of blue, and of bright rose-colour, those who 
danced were almost universally in white. 

Several hats of white chip have the crown surrounded by 
pinks of divers colours. Morning bonnets are made of fancy 
straw, generally open, with a coloured caul of gros de Naples. 
Four strings float loose from the hats, excepting those ot 
leghorn. Rosettes, placed under the brim, are more fashion¬ 
able than ever. There are some new bonnets of Scotch plaid, 
the plaid formed by different ribbons being sewn together: 
these bonnets are made in the form of the close capote: the} 
are sometimes ornamented with foliage. The flowers placed 
on liats have the stalks extremely long; so that the flowers 
are in continual motion. On a hat of leghorn was seen a 
branch of the chesnut tree, with the fruit in its rough coat. 

Canezon-spencers of white J aconot muslin are yet worn in 
out-door costume. The pelerines are chiefly of embroidered 
tulle, but to these thin coverings a scarf is now generally 
added. The Trichu-pelerines are trimmed with a double 
border, each laid in full plaits. Undress pelisses for the 
morning still continue to be of white Jaconet muslin. They 
are trimmed with a double flounce, each about two inches in 
breadth, and laid in full flutings. Muslin pantaloons tnd 
gaiters are worn with this. Some new pelerines have ap¬ 
peared, with four points ; these are of coloured muslin. 

The hair is most admired when well arranged, and, as a 
head-dress, is found most becoming to the more youthful 
females, to be entirely without ornament: the hair is worn in 
clustered curls on each side of the face, but it is more preva¬ 
lent in bands and plaits, a la Madonna, particularly among 
the ladies belonging to the Court. At Abbot’s benefit was 
seen an ornamental comb, on the hair of Madame Pisaroni, 
of polished steel, so extremely beautiful, that everyone took 
it for diamonds. A nother singer had a cordon of small flowen 
very tastefully entwined round her hair, in several windings. 
Dress hats are of white gros de Naples, with three drooping 
Marabout feathers of celestial-blue. 

The favourite colours are Amaranth, Celestial-blue, Green, 
Lilac, Lemon-colour, Violet, and Aspen-leaf-green. 
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VIRGINIA WATER. 

The celebrated and beautiful lake, called Virginia Water, is 
situated near the termination of the Long Walk, in Windsor 
Great Park. It presents a succession of delightful views, the 
natural charms ot the scenery amid which it winds having been 
materially heightened by the judicious aid of art. Descend¬ 
ing through a valley, overhung with larch, pine, and dr-trees, 
the road crosses an embankment at the head of the lake, having 
a rustic stone fence on one side, entwined with moss and ivy, 
near which a ride has recently been formed, passing over an 
arm of the lake by a bridge, the archway of which is used as 
a boat-house. This ride terminates at the king’s fishing-temple, 
an elegant summer pavilion, having a tastefully-disposed flow¬ 
er-garden on the land front, with a fountain in the centre, 
stocked with gold and silver fish ; on the side facing the lake 
a gallery extends the whole length of the building, for the ac¬ 
commodation of his majesty and suite when taking the diver- - 
sion of angling; the roof is painted in various colors, and 
ornamented with dragons and other grotesque figures; but 
the interior, comprising a spacious central apartment and two 
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smaller ones at the wings, is fitted up with great plainness. 
A winding path among the plantations leads from this pavi¬ 
lion to a small hermitage situated on an ascent overhanging 
the water, and lighted by latticed windows, containing some 
curious specimens of ancient stained glass. From this spot, 
the lake, for upwards of a mile, expands to a considerable 
width, admitting of aquatic amusements upon a large scale; 
a miniature frigate, named the Victorine, and several pleasure- 
boats are fitted up for this purpose during the summer months, 
the one generally used by the king resembling a Moorish tent, 
having an awning supported by lances, and crowned with the 
Mahometan crescent. Several bridges cross this fine piece of 
water, the principal of which is on the road to the village of 
Blackness; it consists of five stone arches, with rustic base¬ 
ments to the piers, and a corresponding parapet. Over another 
part of the lake is a bridge of one arch, 165 feet in span, on a small 
mound beyond which stands a lofty stone obelisk, crowned 
by an image of the sun. 

Near the Southampton road the water forms a beautiful 
cascade, descending into a glen romantically shaded with 

{ riantations of birch, willow, and acacia. It was formed with 
arge masses of stone brought from Bagshot Heath, and exe¬ 
cuted from designs by Paul Sandby. By the side of the cas¬ 
cade is a stone cave, overgrown with moss. At the base of 
the fall it becomes a running stream, and, after winding 
through a great part of Surrey, falls into the Thames, near 
Chertsey. The plantations on its banks are laid out in a 
number of walks and drives, planted with a variety of trees, 
shrubs, and exotics. One of these drives passes beneath the 
forest road to Reading, and on each side of the arch wav are 
several massive columns of granite, marble, and porphyry* 
brought from Greece and the coast of the Levant, disposed so 
as to form an ornamental ruin, called the Temple of the Gods. 
On the summit of a small eminence stands die Belvidere, a 
triangular battlemented building, with a tower at each angle* 
the principal apartment in which commands a delightful view 
over the whole of this favorite retreat of royalty, with a far* 
stretching prospect of the surrounding country, bounded by 
the amphitheatre of the Surrey hills. 
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A CONFESSION. 


Although 

“ The days are gone, when beauty bright 
My hearts chain wove,” 

And my years have fallen into the sere and yellow leaf; and 
time has been performing addition and subtraction, at the 
same time, on my head, thinning the dark, and multiplying 
the gray hairs, and I am as one done on the earth 

“With none to love me, none whom I may love,” 

The survivor of my kindred, and the last relic of a long line, 
once not unknown in the annals of fame, or unregarded in the 
world’s esteem ; yet I am not so ascetic as to look back on the 
longum tempos of my youth with a heart of gall, or a brow of 
gloom. I love rather to recall, by the help of faithful memory, 
the bright and smiling days of my sunny infancy, wondering 
how, amid the joys my spirit then knew, I could ever have 
felt affliction’s rod. When this cold world pushes me by, 
and life becomes a wearisome load ; when the ingratitude of 
my fellows sting me, and their deceit presses me down ; then 
is it that I throw a retrospective glance to days of youth and 
joyance, made brighter by the magic mirror of memory—see 
the dim shadows of departed joys through the vista of long 
years, and then return from the freshness of these empyreal 
thoughts to the dullness of this cold reality, which forms the 
moral atmosphere “ in which we live, and breathe, and have 
our being.” Thus do I lighten the sorrows of the past by die 
memory of hours long since washed away by the waves of the 
sullen ocean of time. Urged by these feelings, do I indulge, 
at present, in the relation of 

MY FIRST PRINTED POEM. 

When I was in my sixteenth year, and had, as I thought, 
passed Che isthmus which connects, yet seperates, boyhood 
from manhood, I fell in love with a maiden some years older 
than myself, who had the amazing good sense to laujgh at me 
for my pains. 1 therefore determined to soften her flinty heart 
l 2 
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by the Urganda-like touch of poetry. To work I fell, and, 
after a world of pains, produced the following lacrymose 


1 do not sue for Fortune’s dower, 

Or smiling Mirth, to glad my fate. 

Nor ask I of ambitious Power 
To make my path less desolate : 

Nor seek for conquest to entwine 
Ensanguin’d laurels with my hair. 

But breathe before proud Beauty’s shrine 
One orison—one heartfelt prayer 

Of “ Love me, love me !** 

The noontide of my heart is now 
With gloomy sorrow overcast, 

Hope sits no more upon my brow— 

Her transient reign is past. 

Joy's sunshine gleams no more above 
My breaking heart which vainly weeps. 
That nought of bliss its thoughts can move. 
Though still one tireless wish it keeps 
Of “ Love me, love me!” 


To the editor of our county newspaper—(we have four now, 
but in this period one was enough for the reading public)— 
I delivered the above, requesting him to insert it in the post’s 
earner of his “ valuable journal for thns (heaven forgive me,) 
did 1 designate the repository of doggrel lines in his weakly 
and weekly print. What merit he saw in my “ Stanzas to 
Julia,” (her name was Nelly ; but, ye gods ! how unpoetical 
a name !) heaven and himself only knew. He is dead, and 
I fear it would be as impossible to discover from the other party 
as from him ; but there certainly appeared in “ Notiee to Cor¬ 
respondents ”—(poor man ! he had no letters in his journal but 
those of the alphabet; and whatever he published, was under 
feigned names, from himself to himself;)—there appeared, I 
say, an announcement that my poem, or, ashe called it, ‘ * pleas* 
ingyouthful effusion,” should appear in the next week’s journal* 
This was pleasure indeed to me. I anticipated my appear* 
ance in print, and the fame arising from it; for, in the pride 
of my heart, I had affixed my name to my poem, in a proud 
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disdain of an anonymous signature. Alas! how happy were 
those days, when things, so trivial, could please so much ! 
Never in after years (and I have tasted pleasure in many and 
exquisite shapes,) did my heart feel half the delight it did as 
when I contemplated the laurels my fancy told me were to be 
bound around my brow. Every season has its pleasure: let me 
be now satisfied with the calmness of the present, convinced 
of the brightness of the past—memory can alone be mine. 
I arose one morning early in the next week, and, after a snowy 
walk of four miles, reached the office of the paper. I obtain¬ 
ed a sight of the revise of my poem, which was to appear the 
next day. I obtained permission to correct it, ana really I 
believe that I did not alter more than one half of it, to the 
manifest discontent of the printers. At length a proof was 
worked off, and I became doubly enamoured of my poem ; it 
looked so neat—so clean—so lover-like. I preserve that 
proof to this day. I returned home, with the idea that I was 
born to be a mighty poet in the land, planning as many 
poems as, if executed, would have furnished me with employ 
for life. But, as Mr. Croly writes, and the players act— 
“ Pride must have a fall,” for, as my father’s domicile ap¬ 
peared in sight, I remembered that I had forgotten to put 
notes of admiration after each “ Love me,” (I beg you won’t 
forget them now.) which, if omitted, might, I deemed, leave 
the poem nil admirari; and, climax of my pains, as this 

‘‘ Fatal remembrance, this dark shadow threw 

Its bleak shade” 

ovel my horrified fancy, I heard 

“ That tocsin of the soul, the dinner bell.” 

As hungry as a hawk —this part of natural history 1 can’t 
explain—visions of roast and boiled, fowl and pastry, came 
before my mind's eye, but fame was at stake; so preferring 
it to the beafsteak of which I was so fond, and casting a 
“ longing, lingering look behind” at the vibrating bell, which 
*aid, as plain as a bell could speak, “ Come to dinner, 1 ’ I 
retrod my steps, and, bribing the printer’s devil for a second 
view of the “ proof,” I corrected it. I then “ swifter than 
the wings of the wind” came home, and at a late hour sat 
l 3 
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down to dinner, which 1 devoured, not eat, with as much pa¬ 
thos as if 1 had been pupil of Major Dalgetty. The next 
morn awoke me to my glory; the paper came, and 1 read 
the poetry aloud? “ pro born publico.” Somehow, before I 
had gone through the first verse, (having previously men¬ 
tioned who was the author,) all my auditors were seized with 
a laughing influenza, to me as inexplicable as it was disagree¬ 
able. They accounted for it in various ways; but none 
avowed, what I afterwards discovered and laughed at also, 
that my poetry was the occasion. Before noon, half the vil¬ 
lage had known the secret and offspring of my authorship, 
and, ere a week had ran, every man, woman, and child, who 
had patience sufficient, had, from my lips, been made ac¬ 
quainted with the production of my muse. It is, however, a 
melancholy fact, that for months afterwards I was pointed at 
as “ the crackbrain’d young master who made verses to Nelly 
Norris, calling her a heathen name, instead of the one she 
was christened ” This mortification was absorbed in the 
greater one of finding my fair false; for in a short time the 
identical Nelly, who was very Blowsylindical in her appear¬ 
ance, proved equally so in her heart; for she espoused a 
young farmer, who had long known and loved her. My 
troubles did not end here; the editor refused to insert my 
“ Farewell to Julia” and I was nicknamed “ the poet” by 
toy schoolfellows and playmates, which title I lost when I ob¬ 
tained a premiuto for good poetry a few years after* 

Such is one part of my story. I am as the peasant whom 
the severe hand of poverty exiles from his native cot, who 
looks with regret at the pleasant habitage where he passed a 
notunuseful, and certainly a pleasant lire, who surveys rivu¬ 
let and mead, hill and vale, mountain and glen, as things too 
fair for aught but the holidays of existence. The links of long 
cherished associations make me love even the disagreeables of 
my youth, and I refer to them with mingled pain and pleasure. 
The present is our own—the past may be remembered, while 
the future holds a mirror before us, in which we may, antici- 
paring, see bright scenes, and happy, happy days to come, 
dimly, but beautifully visioned forth ; but more pleasing from 
that very dimness, as cathedrals seem chiefly beautiful from 
the “ dim religious light” the stained windows cast on the 
sculptured altar, and the emblazoned flags of the sens of 
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ancient chivalry, who sleep beneath the monuments which 
impart awe ana dignity to the venerable building* Here, 
then, we pause for the present. 

R. S. M‘K. 


THE DRESSMAKER. A SKETCH. 

** Can you tell me where lives a good dressmaker 

The Ladiea. 

There is not an individual to be found in the several classes 
of society of greater importance than the “ Dressmaker.” 
She is a being which fashion has made, and yet she makes 
fashions. That she is the creature of change cannot be denied. 
That she has many privileges and enjoyments, and, that she 
runs her needles through the circles of her acquaintances 
circles, cannot be for a moment doubted. *The dressmaker’s 
career is as variable as the quicksilver in the barometer upon 
, which the weather operates* Like her feathers, she is a thing 
j of motion. She can vie with those afflicted with the Boulimia 
f described by Xenophon and Hippocrates, and yet be abste¬ 
mious in her taste. The newsmonger is not more desirous for 
E novelties. She is, as it may be said, up to her head and ears 
■ in business, and, when most to her advantage, she is most 
taken up in a bustle. Like a hero, or a poet, much of her 
success depends upon her name, which, when once obtained, 

, is easily preserved by the thread of her capacity. No fisher¬ 
man is more in the use of hooks. But the endless varieties 
, to which the dressmaker is liable, it is no easy affair to pour- 

f tray her precise relations j for, she often trenches on the milli¬ 

ners' and the tailors’ habits. However, as digressions are sad 
! intruders, when admitted into the button and corset trades, I 
suppose the dressmaker to be just emerged from her mother’s 
apron strings, with some of the qualifications which education 
has given to finish her, either for a wife or an apprentice; the 
first state of which she would be most fortunate to obtain 
“ better for worse.” Her trial of probation is a trial indeed. 
She has to pass through an almost fiery ordeal before she can 
be eligible to enjoy the mysteries of fitting, altering, and pleas¬ 
ing. After finding there is nothing angelic in her choice, she 
exchanges several situations with her mistresses, all of whom 
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are familiar with the fagging and fag-end system, and she is, 
at length, articled. No city apprentice youth has more im¬ 
pressive moments than this fair debutante feels as she enters 
the temples of the pinning art. If her health does not shrink 
under the pressure and application of confinement, she is a 
marvellous creature. 

She is, furthermore happily situated, should her mistress not 
be addicted to the prevailing modes of “ once at work, always 
at work \ >y She is now either an out-door, in-door, a day, or 
an annual apprentice, and begins to taste the sweets of a pent 
atmosphere. As a shoemaker, tailor, or postman, may be 
known by his walk, so the dressmaker is particular in her gait. 
Her boxes, trappings, bundles, and active treading, would pro¬ 
voke a ladies diarist to a solution. She fidgets along the noisy 
tenor of her way, and her feet seem like scissors clipping the 
pavement, while her eyes, like those of her needles, follow the 
point to a crescent, a square, or an alley. What is called the 
spring season by the beau monde is to her no spring, and the 
winter season, alas! is but the “ winter of her discontent,” 
inglorious by the gaseous fume of nightwork. She must be 
hard at it, because it is a wedding-dress, or a present for a 
christening, or the family are going into or out of mourning; 
or the baronet’s lady is going on a tour, or to her country seat, 
—a watering place, or masquerade—ball, rout, bagatelle, or 
musical party. Often with a fine form, pretty face, uniting 
a charming address, she becomes herself enamoured of finery, 
and this spoils her. Affectation is odious, and in this situa¬ 
tion she has temptations to be affected—I mean in her health. 
That foster acquaintance with British feet and hands, the 
chilblain, very ostentatiously keeps the young dressmaker as a 
Chinese lady, fast at home ; nor are the hard and soft corns 
strangers to her. The bunnion compels her to use the “ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” and she is often in the “ slough of despond.” 

I suppose that she has conquered the terms of her apprentice¬ 
ship, and joyfully, as Mrs. O’Blarney said, “ buried her first 
husband.” Another view is now taken in her concerns ; and if 
she cannot set up in business for herself, or join in a partner¬ 
ship, she is again tried and proved in the court of dress. The 
West End, that end of all ease to the dressmaker, is selected 
for further advancement; and she is again, like lace to a pil¬ 
low, pinned to the room. A scene of novelty is presented 
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here,—-a new connexion formed, and well if it renders her 
more morally happy. Domestic peace is a divine attribute in 
Woman : here her occupation prevents the participation of H; 
-—she threadles through evenings of labour and intense appli¬ 
cation. When her exertions are unavailing, she is discharged 
from medicine, for the country air: this, perhaps, closes her 
transitory career, or, at least, her energies are so weakened, 
as to render her unfit for that for which she was intended. On 
the other side of the picture, the dressmaker is apt at small 
talk, and small work: she does every thing with a lisp and a 
simper, to be agreeable a rather difficult thing to please 
some ladies, whose hauteur can scarcely be measured. Her 
business is with bodiesshe is a pattern, or show card, of 
fashion.—Her measures are suitable.—Her cut is a fit.—She 
is a not-able being.—Her clue is smart.—She can draw with 
her eye, and prove the converse of Soloman’s adage, that there 
is something new under fashion's sun. A little French, and 
a trip to France, are recommendatory.—She can charge in a 
bill, instead of a bayonet.—She is for ever altering for others, 
but rarely alters her Own views. I am astonished, with the 
needle so near her eyes, that she does not sew her nose and 
thumb together: a snufftaker would call it a convenient union, 
provided he could endure the pinch. Her thimble is so often 
pressed into the service, that it becomes pockfretten and crum¬ 
pet faced. She is a fellmonger.—She is a cook, for she can 
scollop.—Can Vandyke, which that great painter could not.— 
She can make camel's hair go through the eye of the needle, 
through which the rich man cannot go.—She is an excellent 
trimmer, and gives many an expensive body a smart trimming. 
Like the clouds, she skirts the feminine horizon.—She makes 
many stripes, and puts a thousand ties asunder without a pang. 
She excels the schoolmaster in improving figures—measures 
with her knuckles, yet does not fight. 


SUSAN CHARLTON.. 

One afternoon in winter, when the snow was drifting full 
against the parlour window, and evenr thing without doors 
tended to render them more sensible of the value of a com- 
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fortable fireside, two gentlemen were occupied, one in reading 
the newspaper, while smoking a cigar and resting his feet 
upon the brass fender,—the other, in looking over a number 
of memoranda, just loosely emptied from a portfolio which lay 
upon the table. Silence had been for a considerable time un¬ 
broken, except by casual remarks, or particular extracts from 
the news of the day; when at length, throwing down the 
paper and putting the remnant of his cigar in the fire, the first, 
whose name was Harrol, finished his wine, and was about to 
compose himself for an hour’s nap. “ Hey-day, Orton,” ex¬ 
claimed he, snatching up a paper which the other seemed very 
anxious to recover, “ 1 had no idea you were a poet; no, no, 
friend Charles,” continued Harrol, “ when I have satisfied 
my curiosity by a perusal of your manuscripts, I will return 
it—-very precious I should say, by your eagerness after it; 
nay, before I begin, I would not mind hazarding a trifle, that 
it is a copy of verses to some village dulcinea.” “ A trace to 
your trifling,” returned Orton, more seriously; “ give me back 
the paper.” But, in spite of all he could say or do, his more 
volatile companion read aloud as follows:— 


I knew her once, when o’er the village green 
She lightly tripp’d, and in her sparkling eye 
The joyous smile of happiness was seen, 

And in her breast was lodg’d no painhil sigh. 

To heave for want, or desolation keen: 

I knew her at the jocund harvest home. 

When rustic lab’rers hail’d their groaning board ; 
To tend each hind she’d innocently come. 

And shar’d the mirth their grateful hearts afford. 


Oh ! who, while gazing on that faded face 
Which, fast declining to its last abode, 

Still bears a soul-enliv’ning beam of grace 
Through all the ills her failing heart corrode : 
Who in that wretched tatter’d form would trace 
The happy laughter-loving country maid. 

Which erst in innocence supremely gay, 
Thought nothing could her bosom’s peace invade, 
Or steal her lovely dimpling smile away. 
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In evil hour the ruthless spoiler came, 

To blast her innocence with falsest guile, 

To raise within her breast the shrine of shame, 

And fill her heart with ev’iy cursed wile 
That stabb’d her virtue, and destroy’d her fame. 

Oh, vicious wretch ! the dreadful hour arrives, 

When he who form’d this mould for virtuous lbve. 
Gainst whom in vain thy sinking spirit strives, 

Shall hurl thee down from happiness above, 

To realms where dark tormenting demons rove. 

“ Really they do you a little credit, and I feel very inte¬ 
rested in the being who could so far unlock the treasure-house 
of your brain, by affording such a subject for your muse ; I 
claim the honor of an early introduction,—not till it has 
done snowing though ;—or, perhaps it is altogether a creation 
of your fancy.” 

“No, indeed it is not; the tale of woe/ which a slight 
sketch of the fate of the victim alluded to will furnish, may 
not be uninteresting. Poor Susan Charlton! she has long 
slept the quiet sleep of death in yonder church-yard ; all her 
charms and youthful gaiety—her fall—her long-sufferings are 
passed over, and almost forgotten. 

“You remember a neat farm-house, just on the outskirts 
of the wood with its white palings, and range of tall poplars, 
which we passed this morning, when the little urchin ran out 
to open the gate for us V* 

“ Perfectly.”—“ ’Twas there she dwelt, in the days of 
youth and innocence—then, Edward, she was one of the most 
sylph-like creatures I ever beheld : she was an only child, her 
mother dying a few months after her birth, and leaving her 
father, Fanner Charlton, as the highly-gifted author of Vir- 
ginius expresses it, * to a charge of double duty bound/ She 
appeared the fondest idol of his heart—his every wish seemed 
formed only for his child ; she grew up from infancy to girl¬ 
hood, loving and beloved ; all the poor employed about the 
farm doated on her, she was so kind—so good ; she was form¬ 
ed apparently to realize a fond parent’s most ardent hopes : 
but the sequel of my story will prove how weak, how short¬ 
lived are ail our earthly joys—how deceitful oft our brightest 
prospects. 
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“ At the time Susan had reached ber sixteenth year, and had 
attained that stage of beauty most attractive in the eyes of ad¬ 
mirers, an acquaintance my brother Augustus formed at Ox¬ 
ford, named Deimour, came down to spend the vacation with 
him at Lethbridge; this man was fascinating in his address, 
and so addicted to loose pleasures, that every principle of ho¬ 
nor gave wav to the accomplishment of his ends. He saw 
Susan—need I say more ? what was the unguarded virtue of 
an artless girl, when assailed by the addresses of an accom¬ 
plished villain? Her lapse from chastity was followed by 
persuasion from her seducer to leave the home of her youth— 
to forsake the parent who had succoured and protected ber 
helpless infancy; many times did he endeavour—many false 
vows did he make to induce her to comply with his wishes— 
at last he succeeded. 

“ I must leave you to imagine what the father felt on the 
loss of his child; he was after that blow a lone man—lost to 
the world ; he would wander from morning till night, insen¬ 
sible to beat or cold; the hoarse tempest beat on his bare 
head, and he regarded it not—feeling was dead within him; 
his farm went to ruin, and himself to the parish poor-house. 
I twice visited him there; but such deep melancholy as I 
witnessed, threw an undescribabie damp on my spirits—no 
word escaped him—he was broken hearted. The grave soon 
closed over his sorrows. 

“ About five years afterward, as I was returning home in 
the evening through the church-yard, I saw a female figure 
extended upon his grave. Upon examining her features, 
though defaced by grief and remorse, it was not difficult to 
recognize the once-blooming Susan Charlton. She was re¬ 
moved thence immediately, but never recovered the shock the 
sight of her father’s tomb-stone had given her. She died ten 
days after, and was buried by his side.” 

“ Poor girl 1” sighed Harrol, “ may thy errors be forgiven 
thee!” 

East Dereham , Norfolk. 


EYES. AN EPIGRAM. 

The eyes of Heaven are always open—those 
Of earth would never see without repose. 

P. 
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MARY’S NATAL DAY. 

While others in majestic verse, 

The actions of the great rehearse, 

And their renown display, 

Let me a gentler subject choose. 

And dedicate my humble muse 
To Mary’s natal day. 

Let the base slaves of wealth and power, 

To fav’rites of a passing hour, 

Their heartless tribute pay , 

While 1 select a theme more dear, 

And celebrate with joy sincere, 

My Mary’s natal day. 

I wish not for the monarch’s state, 

I envy not the rich and great, 

More happy far than they ; 

With pure delight my bosom burns, 

As with each circling year returns 
My Mary’s natal day. 

Hope beams upon me from afar, 

Soothing and bright as beauty’s star. 

To cheer me with its ray ; 

• Oh, may its radiance never cease, 

But, ever cloudless, shine in peace 
On Maiy’s natal day. 

When she becomes my faithful wife. 

’Twill be the study of my life 
To chase each care away, 

That may her happiness annoy, 

Or interrupt the tranquil joy 
Of Maiy’s natal day. 

And may our union ever prove 
One bright unsullied scene of love, 

Of joys which ne’er decay ; 

While Time performs his annual round, 

May blessings more and more abound. 

On Mary’s natal day. 

Sept . 16tfc 1828. William L***. 

L. 28. 2. m 
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MARY OF COGSHILL. 

BY PERCY NORTH. 

O list to me my Mary dear! 

Nor turn those eyes away; 

And can you part without a tear. 
And not a farewell say T 
O turn to me my dearest maid. 

You cannot have forgot. 

The hours when we together strayed 
Around this peaceful spot: 

I’ve lov’d most dear, ana ever will. 
My charming Mary of Cogshill. 

Turn then, O turn thine ear to me. 
Believe not falsehood’s tald, 

I ne’er on earth can part with thee ! 

To love thee ne’er can fail: 

Then why to envy lend thine ear, 
Why heed the silly plot 1 
My love and truth you need not fear 
For thee I’ve ne’er forgot: 

I’ve lov’d most dear, and ever will. 
My lovely Mary of Cogshill. 


DOMESTIC AFFECTION. 

Tenderness and affection are sensations which Nature has 
so strongly interwoven with existence, that it seems intended 
by her they should never have been separated, but that they 
should have acted as a solace to us under affliction, as a 
soother under pain, and as an antidote against the severest 
misfortunes. 

To cherish these benign and amiable sentiments, is perhaps 
one of the most pleasing employments the youthful mind can 
practise; though to turn them into their proper sphere of 
action, requires the aid of reason and of years. 

A justly admired and elegant writer observes, that “ youth 
is the season when friendships are sometimes formed, which 
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not only continue through succeeding life, but which glow to 
the last, with a tenderness unknown to the connexions begun 
in cooler years. The propensity, therefore, ought not to be 
discouraged, though at the same time it must be regulated with 
much circumspection and great care. Too many of the pre¬ 
tended friendships of youth are nothing more than combina¬ 
tions in pleasure; they begin in dissipation, and they termi¬ 
nate in disgust. Sometimes they are the effect of an inter¬ 
ested complaisance on the one side, and .of a credulous 
fondness on the other ; and they are often founded on capri¬ 
cious likings suddenly contracted, and as suddenly dis¬ 
solved.” 

This description of youthful friendship, though uninviting, 
is by no means rare, and it is to be ascribed to that eager 
ardency and want of reflection which naturally characterizes 
the early period of existence. The specious is admired and 
loved ; and the heart of youth often makes a surrender of its 
affection without consulting the judgment. 

The friendships of the world, again, are too frequently 
formed upon the basis of self-interest, or the prospects of 
ambition; fortune may be increased, fame acquired; or the 
very honor that is attached to an intimacy with a person 
of distinction, imparts a kind of borrowed lustre to the friend, 
which compensates both the want of virtue and sincerity. 
But, in the attachments which are formed, and the tenderness 
which exist between the offspring of one common parent, no 
such degrading principles are found ; one heart, one soul, one 
interest seems to bind them. 

A family united in the bonds of affection, has resources in 
itself to which apathy is a stranger. Misfortune but increases 
their stock of tenderness ; and each, in attempting to soothe 
the affliction of the other, loses the remembrance of his own 
share. A merchant of respectability in the city of London, 
as eminent for generosity as for rectitude, was solicited by a 
fiiend, on whose honour he relied, to accept bills to the 
amount of several thousand pounds, and, judging of the probity 
of his disposition by the equity of his own, unfortunately 
became the dupe of fraud and deception. Deceived by the 
man on whom he had placed confidence, and shocked at the 
injury his family must sustain, the amiable victim of ill- 
placed generosity found his health sinking under the weight 
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of the misfortune, and, in less than a twelvemonth after it had 
occurred, fell a sacrifice to the iniquity of a pretended friend. 
His children, who had been educated in elegance and ease, 
found themselves unexpectedly reduced to a state of poverty; 
and, instead of possessing independent fortunes, learnt that 
their father had not left them a decent competency. The loss 
of a parent, however, on whom they fondly doated, was the 
severest affliction their bosoms could sustain, and though 
they could not help regretting a diminution of fortune, yet it 
appeared trifling when contrasted with this privation. The 
benevolence of Mr. Pemberton’s heart, and the respectability 
of his character, had gained him the esteem of several families 
of distinction, who, anxious to testify their respect and regard 
for his memory, were warm in their offers of protection to his 
children, the eldest of whom entered her nineteenth year on 
the day she was deprived of her beloved protector. 

In the person of Selina Pemberton was united all that was 
engaging, lovely, and attractive; and to the most insinuating 
manners, and conciliating disposition, was added a mind that 
rose above misfortune. Happy in the bosom of her own 
family, and ever anxious to contribute to their felicity, she 
neither sought for amusement in the vortex of dissipation, nor 
sighed for pleasures but when her sisters shared them. At 
the age of fourteen she had the misfortune to lose her mother, 
and tne task of instructing the younger branches then de¬ 
volved upon her ; and it would have been impossible for the 
most tender and attached parent to have fulfilled the trust 
with more fondness and solicitude. Though Selina had 
apprehended that her father was in danger, .yet she had not 
conceived that his dissolution was near, and her mind was so 
completely unprepared for the stroke, that for many days it 
was thought she would sink under it Her sisters, who were 
both much younger than herself, felt their mutual loss with 
severity, whilst Henry, their brother, who was aware of the 
extent of their misfortunes, tenderly concealed his own aflfflc* 
tions, for fear of adding to those of a beloved sister. 

The idea of being dependant upon the bounty of friends, 
was an humiliation which Selina could but ill sustain ; yet, 
aware that the interest of the little stock they had left would 
be insufficient to support them with the utmost economy, 
no resource Dut that, or going out into the world, 
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Her talents and accomplishments would have qualified her 
for governess; and her manners, had she been friendless, 
would have carried a letter of recommendation ; but to obtain 
that employment, she must leave her sisters, who lived but in 
the smiles of her tenderness. 

The sufferings of this amiable and attached family at the 
prospect of being compelled to submit to a separation, were 
at length alleviated by a proposal of Henry’s, who, previous 
to the death of his amiable father, had been placed under the 
protection of a gentleman in the Temple. As this gentleman 
was a man of liberality and good nature, his clerks were not 
too closely confined to business, and as Henry was allowed 
the evening to himself, he resoved to turn this indulgence 
to his sisters’ advantage. For this purpose he undertook to 
write for the press, and with the emolument he derived from 
this employment, he was enabled to hire a comfortable habi¬ 
tation. To the abode of fraternal affection, this united family 
all retired, and, in the mutual interchange of acts of ten¬ 
derness, they soon lost the sense of their sorrows and mis¬ 
fortunes. At six o’clock every evening, Henry arrived from 
the office, and as soon as they had partaken of a frugal 
repast, which Selina and their only domestic had jointly pre- 

S ared, Henry sat down to an avocation he considered 
elightful (as it enabled him to promote the happiness of 
those whom he tenderly loved) and remaining at it about 
three hours, then retired to enjoy the blessings of repose. 
Whilst Henry was thus devoting his time and application to 
the happiness of sisters so deserving his affection, they were 
likewise contributing to their mutual support by an equal 
exertion of their different talents. Selina’s attention was 
devoted to translating the German language, whilst Sophia’s 
was directed towards the French, and Lucy was occupied in 
painting flowers. Their friends, who at first had opposed 
their plan, imagining it had originated in pride and inde¬ 
pendence, soon approved and applauded them for it, and 
were so delighted at beholding their harmony and affection, 
that they held them up as patterns to their own children. 
Three happy years flew rapidly away, and each day seemed 
to add to their felicity, when Henry received an unexpected 
summons to attend a gentleman just arrived from India, who 
was thought to be dying. Though Henry was astonished at 
m3 
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so extraordinary a request from a person who had not even 
sent his name, yet he immediately prepared to attend it, con¬ 
ceiving that his presence must be required upon a matter of 
business, and that the stranger wished to settle his afiain. 
Full of this idea, he arrived at the hotel, and was instantly 
shewn into the sick man's chamber, when, judge of his 
astonishment at beholding the treacherous author of his 
lather's ruin. 

Various were the emotions which agitated his generous 
mind, but the debilitated state of the object before him, pre¬ 
vented him from giving them utterance, and he remained 
some moments fixed in consternation. “ I have sent lor you, 
young man," said the penitent offender, in a voice scarcely 
audible, “ to make you every recompense in my power, and 
to give you back the fortune of my friend. Oh I ” continued 
he, in a still more faultering tone, •* could I restore it to him! 
Alas! it is too late! But I must be brief; I feel my time 
is short; so listen to my crimes and my contrition. Finding 
my own affairs in a deranged state, and knowing the gene¬ 
rosity of your father's nature, 1 persuaded him to accept my 
bills, and with the money I obtained by this act of fraud and 
injustice, 1 instantly set off to the Bast Indies, where a 
brother of mine had long resided, who had frequently invited 
me to share his fortune. I reached the spot a few days after 
his death, and found myself the master of his treasures. 
Elated at this unexpected turn of fortune, I thought myself 
the happiest of mankind; but Providence soon punished my 
iniquity, and checked my career by a dire disease. Three 
years are now elapsed since first it seized me, and never have 
I felt one moment’s ease. My fortune all of right belongs to 
you, to you have I consigned it, and may you long and hap¬ 
pily enjoy it ! n 

Here his voice entirely failed him, and, after a lew con¬ 
vulsive groans, the wretched man expired. Henry remained 
petrified with astonishment, and it was some time before he 
could credit the evidence of his senses. Upon examining the 
papers of the deceased, he found himself unexpectedly put 
into the possession of eighty thousand pounds, which he 
equally divided with bis amiable sisters; yet they still con¬ 
tinued to form only one family, and to live in the same unin¬ 
terrupted state of harmony and affection. 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 

A SKETCH. 

i 

-Some gathered round 

And raised her from the ground—her eyes were closed, 

Her lips and cheeks were colorless—they told 

Her heart was broken 1 L. E. L. 

• * * Many and violent were the struggles in the breast 
of Villiers, as to whether he should return any answer to 
Henrietta's affecting letter. He was not a man of a bad 
disposition, but as he himself repeatedly acknowledged, his 
temper was too fickle to allow him to encourage any ideas of 
rational love. Moreover, he had in his boyish days placed 
his first affections upon a beautiful girl, who, to his fervent 
imagination appeared a spirit of purity and truth—he 
loved her with all that wild and intense passion so peculiar 
to first impressions upon a young and feeling heart, and 
conscious of his own truth, he dreamt not that his “ adored 
one " could prove false : but it was so—Azile was a coquette, 
and her radiant smiles, which won the heart of Villiers, were 
like the sun's, which 

“ beam’d on all alike," 

and the youthful Villiers was left to prove the agony of 
blighted hopes, whilst the faithless Azile fiew to the arms of 
a newer, but not a more tender lover. It is probable that 
Azile, in thus crushing the hopes of Villiers, twined the 
funeral wreath for true affection; his heart was a “ dull 
waste of wearisome thoughts," and bereft of her whom he 
really loved, he became indifferent* to the feelings of others, 
and the faithlessness of Azile made a wretch of her adorer. 

We are not philosophers enough to judge of the intensity 
of human feelings, nor of their action upon moral principles, 
but to us it does not seem just that Villiers should nave 
retaliated the conduct of one false fair upon the tenderest, 
truest, and softest of earth's angels, for such was Henrietta— 
but to our tale.— 

The pathetic terms of Henrietta’s epistle had well nigh 
created an entire revolution in his mind, and he was just 
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upon the point of soliciting her forgiveness, and appointing 
an early day for their nuptials, when interest , that all pow¬ 
erful dictator, whispered some untimely truths in his ear, and 
his resolution was immediately broken. 

Villiers now determined upon returning no answer; he 
had already in his previous letter decidedly stated the impos¬ 
sibility of his being able to continue the correspondence, and 
as Henrietta’s epistle was therefore wholly uncalled for, he 
did not deem it prudent to write again.—His eyes however 
fell upon the poetical conclusion, and he burst into tears— 

I gave—I gave a small blue flower 
When the farewell tear was starting, 

That might throw one joy o’er the last sad hour. 

And cheer the pain of parting: 

And the light wing’d fairy leaves 
A magic power had got. 

For ne'er on the heart which deceives 
Will bloom, Love’s “Forget me Not!” 

And my kiss, and my kiss still glow’d on the flower 
He press’d to his faithless lip. 

And he vow’d that no human force not power 
From his heart should the blue gem strip ! 

But his vows are all false and broken, 

While despair is my only lot. 

For is perish’d my true love token. 

My fragile “ Forget me not!” 

Villiers took up his pen, and ere he had time to deliberate 
upon the act, the following was on its way to —, the 
residence of Henrietta: 

“ Why, dear Miss W-, will yon suffer your mind to 

be so dreadfully agitated by a declaration, which I felt com¬ 
pelled by circumstances to make, and which had I hesitated 
to do, or have refrained from doing, I should justly have 
merited your indignation and decided contempt, and although 
your feelings at the present moment may be too acute to 
allow you justly to appreciate my conduct, I am persuaded 
that your good sense must convince you that I have been 
actuated by none, but the most honorable of motives. 
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/* I have too exalted an opinion of you Henrietta, to allow 
me to be guilty of any deception towards you, and in my 
correspondence, have always been influenced by the strongest 
sense of candour and integrity. Do not think me harsh or 
unfeeling then, when 1 once more expressly stat£ that it is 
utterly impossible for us to be united in any other bonds 
than those which friendship wreathes for us. 

* * Do not believe that I am insensible of the pain which I 
may be inflicting upon your feelings, or that I relinquish you 
without emotion or regret—do not think so meanly of me— 
do not think me so cold, so heartless, so depraved a creature. 
No Henrietta! believe me, when I assure you 1 share your 
anguish, and that I am fully sensible of the sacrifice 1 make, 
a sacrifice, which nothing but my earnest wishes for your 
happiness could have impelled me to. 

“ Neither for a moment encourage the idea that I am 
dissatisfied with your conduct, or that you have ever given 
me the least shadow of offence. I have ever, and still do 
entertain the highest opinion of you. Let me behold you in 
whatever situation I may, I discover nothing but a long train 
of virtues attending you, and reposing upon the basis of 
ineffable goodness, beneficence, and truth, and I feel 
pleasure in avowing this candid idea of your character, which 
is indeed— 

* One pure and perfect chrysolite.* 

** Your highly talented letters also, which so clearly evince 
the goodness and amiability of your nature, have excited in 
my breast emotions of the most refined and exalted esteem, 
which to the latest moment of my existence I shall bear in 
most hallowed remembrance.—Those generous effusions of 
your heart, I beg to retain, the contemplation of them will 
afford some slight feeling of pleasure in the hours of care and 
regret, when the heart is enshrined in grief, and the mind 
languishes for some object whereon to repose its affliction, 
and seeks for sympathy, in the relics of friendship, and 
affection, for 

*-Only those 

Whose souls have known the «ne idolatry, 

Can tell how precious is the slightest thing. 

Affection gives and hallows.-* 
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“ I must now close my letter, and bid you a last adieu; if 
my services can at any time be seiviceable to you, I beg—1 
entreat that you will not hesitate to command me. And that 
you may enjoy every felicity in the society of some more for¬ 
tunate and nappy admirer, is the sincerest wish of 

“ The wretched 

“ VlLUEUS.” 

******** 

• •——It was one of those dark November evenings 

when the metropolis is enveloped in thick noxious fogs, so 
prevalent at this inclement period of the year; the wind 
negan to howl mournfully through the streets, fearfully prog¬ 
nosticating an approaching storm; and the drizzling snow 
fast falling, drove the opulent pedestrian to his warm fireside 
and happy home, while the penurious wanderer sought the 
best and nearest shelter from the dire commotion of the 
elements. Villiers was aroused from his reverie by a hurried 
knocking at the hall door, presently voices were heard 
disputing—footsteps approached—the door burst open, and a 
female figure, neatly, though humbly attired, pale, woe-worn, 
and fatigued, her habiliments covered with snow, glided into 
the room. At the sight of Villiers, she uttered a piercing 
cry—he hastened to her—received her dying in his aims. 
She endeavoured to articulate, but the only words that were 
audible—“ Now I am happy! ” met the ears of Villiers: 
when the heart-broken wanderer yielded up her pure and ardent 
spirit to that omniscient being that gave it,* and emancipated 
from this “vale of tears/’ fled to a happier region, where 

sorrow never enters, and the “ weary are at rest! ” - It woi 

Henrietta! H. D. B. 


EPIGRAM.— From Martial. 

O, Postumus, whene’er you meet 
Your humble servant in the street, 

You, in politest mode tis true. 
Exclaim,/* My friend how do you do ? 99 
You’d this repeat ten times a day. 

If chance should cast me in your way; 

I truly think my friend that you 
Have nothing in the world to do. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 

BY C(ELEBS THE YOUNGER. No. VIII. 

Lore is blind.— Shaktptare. 

FOR MR. CCELEBS THE YOUNGER. 

Thou sage and grave single arity, 

Vouchsafe in thy beneficence one morsel of advice to the 
most luckless of all luckless wights, and as it hath pleased 
thee to lead into the right way many forsaken and dubious 
maidens, be merciful, and pour the balm of consolation into 
the wounds of one of thy own fraternity, as very a bachelor as 
thyself, one Jeremiah Julius Jenkins, who has been fated 
to be smitten by the bewitching charms of Miss Angelica 
Julia Jones . Now, sir, this is my case, and if you will 
listen for a moment you shall hear one of the most pitiable 
love-stories that ever fell to the lot of any man, mea¬ 
suring five feet ten inches, to recount. Verily, sir, as you 
may already suspect, the aforesaid Miss Angelica Julia is 
the most beautiful of all beautiful creatures, living or dead, 
be they whom they may ; and if she is not, why I think ,her 
so, and that, you know, is all the same. Now, accord¬ 
ing to custom, time out of mind, for all young heroes to “ fall 
desperately in love” —Psha! how very common that sounds^ 
“jail in lovel if every body “ falls in love” now a-days; 
pity it is some brave creature does not coin a new term— 
“ Fall in love” —misericordia ! barbere, barbare! why does 
not the Committee of Taste advertise a premium for a new 
term? Well, sir I “fell in love” with the angelic Miss 
Angelica, whose bright prophet-eyes set my unfortunate sus¬ 
ceptible heart in such a flame, that the truly philosophic 
Jeremiah fell at her feet, a sighing, dying, swam. 

And now comes the pith of my tale ; Miss Angelica smiled 
upon my suit, and turned her sunny looks complacently upon 
my springing buds of hope. I pressed her to my bosom, and 
the clasped her lily hand in mine . Only imagine, most 
redoubted bachelor, the rapture of such a beautiful and silent 
avowal ; a soft murmur of delight breathed from her sweet 
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lips, and—I can no more—the remembrance maddens 
me; for Jeremiah Julius Jenkins, notwithstanding he is a 
philosopher, is, nevertheless, blessed (or cursed, which you 
please,) with the most susceptible of human feelings. 

And now, revered Coelebian, what do you think 1 all my 
hopes have been wrecked—all my gay visions blightea; 
and though I may be as patient as my renowned predecessor, 
who was as “ cool as a cucumber," when his chert amit 
“ threw a tea-pot at his erudite head," I am really “ aught 
but stern," and find myself unable to support the wretched¬ 
ness of my fate. I am undone, and all my philosophy cannot 
enable me to subdue my feelings. 

“ Woe, woe, oh! woe for Jeremy, 

A deep and lasting woe!" 

For, would you believe it, sir 1 a fiddler, “ a fellow that 
delighteth to rub the hairs of the horse against the bowels of 
the cat," as Ephraim sayeth it, has, with a little assistance 
from some busy-bodied “ good-natured friend,” who seems 
to take a peculiar pleasure in torturing such hearts as your 
humble servant's, Jeremiah Julius Jenkins, contrived to 
ravish from me the good graces of my Angelica. Now what 
it is that occasioned Miss Angelica Julia to prefer the man of 
“ sounds" deponent sayeth not; whether it was the beauti¬ 
fully harmonious and liquid softness of his cognomen, which, 
venly, sir, is nothing less than Romeo Solfa Hellespont's, so 
called from the famous river over which Leander swam nightly 
to meet his lady love: (and, no doubt, our modem lover 
would cross a river for the same purpose, that is, gentle 
reader, over a bridge ,) or his peculiar talent for beating the 
big drum, an instrument he is particularly partial to, a fan¬ 
tasia on which is the principal thing with which he amuses 
Angelica Julia with. He can also, as I am told, play most 
divinely upon that soul-stirring instrument, vulgarly called a 
Jeto’i harp , and is making rapid progress on that difficult, but 
sublime invention, which combines all the bewildering qualifies 
of the organ and the piano-forte, which English barbarism 
denominates an hurdy-gurdy . Now, sir, I cannot pretend 
to any of those accomplishments, and, therefore, Angelica 
Julia scorns me. I cannot amuse her all the time she is in 
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my company with sonatas on the hurdy-gurdy, nor a rondo 
on the kettle drum : 1 cannot teach her to break vows, nor to 
despise old and honest friends for new and superficial ones, 
ana she forsakes me. 

But they kept me, sir, in ignorance of all this ; they wished 
to blind the philosopher, (who, though he may be a renovator 
of old garments, is, nevertheless, a constructor of new ones, in 
possesion of, and inhabiting, as reputable a third-door back as 
any in the whole Whitechapel Road, or any similar bgement , 
which Romeo Solfe Hellespontus himself can boast of;) yet 
numberless little birds chirrupped in my ear the fatal truth, 
and I found Angelica Julia had deceived me ; and then, sir, 
not having any very great regard for a game at pistols or a 
lunge with a small sword, I challenged my rival (“ a despe¬ 
rate feller,’* six feet high, and wears spectacles, only think of 
that;) with my needle; but he rejected so honorable an 
adjustment, and only presented the fiddlestick. But that’s all 
over, and I alone am left to mourn. I bade adieu to the 
false-hearted, fickle-minded fan*; and, though my heart was 
breaking, addressed .her in some lines which 1 had picked up 
somewhere, and are as folldws:— 

When first T met thee, warm and young, 

There shone such honest truth about thee, 

And on thy lips such promise hung, 

I did not dare to doubt thee : 

I saw thee change, but still relied, 

Still clung, with hope the fonder, 

And thought, though false to all beside. 

From me thou couldst not wander. 

But go, deceiver, go, 

The heart whose hopes could make it 
Trust one so false, 

Deserves that thou shouldst break it. 

And days may come, thou false one, yet. 

When present ties shall sever, 

When thou wilt call with vain regret 
On him thou’st lost for ever : 

On him, who, in thy fortune’s fall, 

With smiles had still receiv’d thee, 

L. 28 . 2. n 
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And gladly died to prove thee all 
His fancy first believ’d thee. 

But go, deceiver, go ; 
dome day, perhaps, thou’lt waken 
From pleasured dream to know 
The grief of hearts forsaken. 

I have now renounced Angelica Julia, and the whole sex 
my heart is a dull cheerless waste,—a sterile tract, over which 
the eye wanders, still finds no object to rest upon. Coats, 
waistcoats, and breeches, are thrown unheeded by—my needles 
grow rusty—my measures eaten by moths ana mice. Give 
me some consolation, brother miserable; for if ever poor 
wretch stood in need of it I do, who beg to subscribe myself, 
Mr. Coelebs, your own brother in misfortune. 

The disconsolate and forlorn 

Jeremiah Julius Jenkins. 

No. 130{, Remnant Court, 

Despondency Place, 

Whitechapel Road. 

J THE SUITOR UNSUITED. 

Polly’s not pretty, 

And Lucy’s too jetty. 

And Kitty is cross’d in her love and her eye; 

Matilda’s affected, 

Lucinda's suspected. 

Oh ! which may I chuse for my wife till I die ? 

Miss Polly’s too haughty, 

Miss Betsy’s too naughty, 

Arabella’s too tall to look down on my love; 

Araminta’s engaged, 

Jealous Rosa’s enraged,— 

Ah ! where may I find me a wife like a dove 1 

Jenny’s tongue is too moving, 

And converse—ly proving 
That her talk is not always the pleasantest speech; 
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And for Becky,—she dips 
In the glass her red lips, 

While her eyes are on spirits her fingers can reach. 

As for Suky, she’s sulky. 

And Peggy’s too bulky, 

And Ellen’s too short to keep long to my view: 

I must give up the ghost 
Of this feminine host, 

For not one can I take for my wife to be true. 

To love then, for ever? 

For love I shall never 

Get a wife to be plagued, but will plague me in turn : 
So in singleness still 
I’ll remain to my will, 

Let the simple be caught—by their folly I learn. 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 

Oh! why permit those peerless eyes to weep?— 

Why brood for ever o’er thy mournful lot ? 

Oh ? why in sighs, thy nightly vigils keep. 

And mourn the past, ’twere bliss to have forgot 1 

Ye fair! is beauty e’er in mercy given? 

Then might Lucinda shine her peers above: 

But is it then a gift of pitying heaven, 

To early droop o’er unrequited love ? 

And yet I would not check the generous tear, 

Wnich buried hopes and love will bid to flow j 

No—to the great and good be ever dear, 

The melting sigh, and sympathetic glow. 

When dry by tim e that holy fount is made, 

The last, the sacred drop to misery due: 

Thou'lt find, perchance, nor grieve tny Edwin’s shade, 
A heart as Edwin’s, passionate and true. 
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Oh, where has the maid, my adopted one, fled— 

Say, whither from hence would she go ? 

Oh, why leave the halls that receiv’d but the tread 
Of friends, as the house of a foe 1 

See ! yonder she kneels by a form that’s reclining, 
Ana fans with her kerchief the face of her love ; 

But useless, alas! are the means she’s divining— 

He breathes out his soul, and it rises above. 

She sinks, oh, she sinks, to see her beloved one 
Thus tom from her arms by the power of death ; 

Now fondly embraces her icy betroth’d one. 

And, lisping his name, gives the heavens her breath. 

T. M. 


THE FAVORITE FLOWERS. 

A PARABLE. FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. KRUMMACHEB. 

William, Herman, and Malvina, the promising children of 
a great lord, walked together one morning into the field. 
The nightingales and larks sang melodiously, and the flowers 
unfolded themselves in the morning dew, and in the mild beam¬ 
ings of the morning sun. 

The children cast their eyes on the surrounding objects with 
joy; they frisked from one hillock to another, and braided 
themselves wreaths of flowers. Here they praised, in melo¬ 
dious songs, the beauties of spring, and the love of their 
Almighty Father, who adorns the earth with grass and 
flowers; and they sang hymns of praise to the perfuming 
flowers, in rotation, from the rose that grows among the offend¬ 
ing thorns, to the violet that blossoms in retired places. 
Such were the sentiments of these amiable children; and 
their whole conduct proves a true emblem of purity and 
innocence. 

Finally, they said to one another, “ Let each of us select 
a favorite flower:” and they rejoiced at the proposition— 
leaped into the field to gain the object of pursuit. They said, 
“ there, in yonder bowers we shall meet again.” 

Aftef'a short space of time, they all appeared on the way 
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that leads to the bower; each one carried a bunch of the 
selected flowers in their hand. As they came in sight of eaoh 
other, they held up their hands, and shouted for joy: then 
they met m the bower, and said, “ Now shall each of us give 
the reason, why we selected these flowers.’* William, the 
elder brother, had chosen the violet. “ Look here/* said he, 

* * it blossoms and gives a swift perfume, in modest silence, 
between moss and grass, and its operations are hidden, like 
the gentle approach and blessings of spring: yet it is honored 
and loved by men, and idolized by poets; and every lover of 
the beauties of virtue bears a bunch of it in his hands when 
he returns from the fields, and calls it the handsome violet, 
the first-born of spring, and the little flower of modesty 
therefore I have chosen it for my favorite.” 

Next Herman presented his bunch of flowers. It had been 
composed of the tender lily, which grows under the cool shade 
of the trees, and elevates its head above the rest of the flowers. 
" Behold,” said he, “ this little flower I have chosen, be¬ 
cause it is an emblem of innocence and purity; likewise do I 
perceive in it the love of Him, who decorates the heavens with 
glittering stars, and the earth with beautiful scenery. Was 
not the lily of the field accounted the worthiest among all the 
flowers, to bear witness of the affections of Him, in whom 

* we live, move, and have our being 1* Behold, therefore, I 
have chosen the lily for my favorite flower!” 

Herman then presented his bunch of flowers to William 
and Malvina, and they received them with pious joy and 
adoration. 

Finally appeared Malvina, that pious and amiable girl, 
with her selected bunch of flowers. It was the blue and 
tender forget-me-not. “ Behold,” said the modest girl, “ this 
little flower I found near yonder silver brook! Is it not true, 
it glitters like a bright star in the heavens, and receives its 
lustre from the. clear waters that roll along its silver streams ? 
For that reason, it is the flower of love and tenderness; I 
have chosen it for my favorite, and I’ll present it to you.” 

She gave it to her brethren, with a sweet kiss, and they 
returned it with the same affection. 

In this manner these innocent children chose their favorite 
flowers. Malvina said, finally, “ We will braid them into 
two wreaths, and present them to our beloved parents!” 
n 3 
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They soon accomplished their object; they went to their 
parents, and told them all the events which had taken place 
during their walk. 

The parents were much pleased with their children, and said, 
* ‘ a loving wreathHere is love, innocence, ‘.and modesty, blended 
togetheiT Behold, one flower throws a beautiful lustre on the 
other, and in this manner they form the handsomest wreath. 

•• But one thing is yet wanting/* replied Malvina, and at 
the same time she decorated, with unaffected thankfulness, her 
father and mother. 

The parents were moved with joy. Embracing heartily 
their tender offsprings, they said, “ such a wreath is more 
glorious than the crown of a king !” 


TO MARY, SLEEPING 

Sleep on, dear girl, may dreams of bliss 
Give pleasure to thy breast, 

And nought (not e’en this ardent kiss,) 

Disturb thy peaceful rest. 

May that serene and placid brow 
By no rude storms oppress’d. 

Through life’s rough way be calm as now, 

With ev’ry comfort blest. 

And may that Power who reigns above. 

By whom all good is given, 

Look down, and make our faithful love 
A sweet fore-taste of heaven. 

William L***. 


y ERRATUM.—TO THE EDITOR. 

Page GO, last line, for chuck read church . 

If out of church the letter r be left, 

The curate, clerk, and vicar, are bereft; 

And, though between ch will u remain, 

No church is good unless you are, *tis plain. 

P. 
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LINGERING CONSOLATIONS. 

“ The power of beauty I remember yet.” 

Like the noons of May, 

My years have slid away ; 

My hair is chang’d to gray, 

And young features will not stay : 

Yet, when I a maiden see 
High in spirits, light and free. 

Then my youth returns to me 
In memory’s fantasy. 

Like a shaded sky. 

Dimness shrouds my eye ; 

My lips and tongue are dry. 

And my strength and efforts die : 

Yet, when a maiden sings, 

And to music strikes the strings, 

Recollection brings 

Lips, and eyes, and lovely things! 

Well I know my days are few. 

When my passage I review; 

Where my steps are winding to* 

The cypress and the yew : 

Soon this heart will cease to beat. 

Worms and human worms will meet; 

Yet, while life remains—How sweet 
Echoes maidens* charms repeat! 

J.R.P. 


KNOTTING THE BROOM. 

The Moors have a custom of tying knots on the broom plant, 
which grows in slender beauty on the sides of the rivers. This 
is supposed to be meant as an invocation to the deity for 
divine protection while crossing the river, in the same manner 
as the catholics make the sign of the cross on entering or 
crossing over the water. ^ P. 
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FRAGMENT. 

What is life ?—A maze of trouble. 

What is joy ?—A passing gleam. 

What is pleasure?—But a bubble. 

What is happiness ?—A dream! 

H.D.B. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in the Engraving. 

Ball-Dress. —A frock of tulle over white satin, with one 
broad bias fold of satin on the tulle, forming the border: this 
satin is embroidered in green silk, representing branches of 
various foliage. The body is a PEnfant, with short full 
sleeves. The head ornaments consist of three simple puds of 
white gauze ribbon. The ear-rings and necklace are of pearls, 
set a Vantique . The bracelets are of white and gold pnam^l, 
clasped with Cameos. 

Home Costume. —A dress of lavender-grey gros de Naples, 
with the sleeves made tight to the arm, except above the 
elbows; where they are full, and confined by a band in the 
centre. A Jichu-ptlerine of muslin is added to this dress, 
which is trimmed round with lace: the ends of the pelerine 
are confined under a belt of the same color and material as 
the dress. The fichu is surmounted by a double Boufiont 
ruff. A hat of white gross de Naples, with lapis ribbons, 
mingled with those of yellow, en bateau, and in puds. 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

The morning rides and various excursions round the coun¬ 
try are now delightful: a smiling harvest, much of which in 
the most remote counties being gathered in, and of far better 
appearance than could possibly be imagined horn the 
heavy rains, the destruction from which has been chiefly 
that partially felt in the lowlands only. Now, while Rnmmft f 
is about to leave us, every tree has its charm, every shrub its 
interest: happy families dwelling for the recess in an elegant 
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cottage ome, assemble together at the close of day ; where, 
unongst the polite and fashionable, all is life, animation, and 
pleasure. 

Hence, too, is banished that troublesome etiquette of full 
iress, and ease, comfort, and good humor form the order of 
the day. ", 

Light and elegant dresses constitute the home costume: 
these are very prevalent of chintz, or of the improved Bar&ge; 
the colors and patterns of which are charming: the chintzes 
are on a light ground, and the colors of the running patterns 
over them, though delicate, are vivid in their varied hues : 
these latter dresses are made partially high with the busts 
finished in the Ajiglo-Greek style ; but without a stomacher: 
the robings are formed of narrow points; which, as they 
form the sides of the ci-devant stomacher, are set very wide 
apart, and give that extreme breadth to the breast, now so 
much the mode, but which causes this fashion to lose much 
of that grace for which it had so long been admired. The 
sleeves are en gigot, but not so wide as formerly, and the border 
of the skirt has one very broad hem headed with braiding of 
the most predominant color in the flowers. The bareges are 
also with light-colored grounds, such as Egyptian-sand, or 
Canary-yellow; the most fashionable figures on these dresses 
are plaids; 4he shades of which are very lively; and so 
beautifully softened off from dark to light, that they appear 
like velvet: young persons are often seen attired at home m 
petticoats of striped gros de Naples of dark colors, with a 
muslin Canezon spencer; and black silk dresses have already 
appeared on many matronly ladies. The waists terminate in 
a point in front, either from the corsage itself or from the 
zone. For the balls, in the country, there are no dresses 
more in favor, at present, than those of fine India muslin, 
splendidly embroidered; they are trimmed with flounces, 
edged with rich embroidery. The corsages discover the 
shoulders, but very decorously conceal the bust ; there is, 
however, an awkwardness and want of attention to the contours 
in this fashion which is far from pleasing. For the grand 
musical festivals and public balls in the country, dresses of 
tulle, and white gros de Naples, have appeared, superbly 
flounced with broad blond; the flounces falling over each 
other. Short sleeves, trimmed with blond. 
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The hair is most tastefully and elegantly arranged; in M 
clustered but easy ringlets on each side of the face. The 
ber&ts are still in high favor, and for evening parties are 
adorned with feathers. Young ladies wear no ornament on 
their hair, except at dress balls, when they generally add a 
few artificial flowers to their beautiful tresses, which gain 
nothing by the addition. Caps, with the blond border en Jen 
du Cheval , with a bow of colored satin ribbon between each 
puff are much in favor for home dishabille. 

The new pelisses are made extremely plain, and are of 
light and unobtrusive colors; the corsage fits tight to the 
shape and the sleeves are en gigot. Indian shawls of cache- 
mire are very prevalent in carriages, as are all kinds of British 
shawls for the promenade : a mantle of a slight silk appeared 
last week on a lady of fashion, and was well adapted to a 
denudation out-door covering; but it was only fitted to a tall 
figure; being trimmed all round with a very full rdche, 
pinked. 

We are happy, a length, to be enabled to record a visible 
reform both in tne size and shape of the bonnets ; the hate 
remain much as they were; but are rather smaller and, con¬ 
sequently, more becoming. 

The bonnets are of a closer kind ; and though short at the 
ears, they do not now extend out on each sid& of the fate, 
but are tied close down with a smart bow on the left side; 
though the ribbons are very, rich and broad, yet they are no 
longer in the ridiculous and tasteless profusion as formerly. 
For the country morning walks, these close and genteel bon¬ 
nets are of Dunstable, and are merely ornamented with a 
band of the same ribbon which ties them down; generally 
white. At a later time of the day for the promenade, they 
are of fine leghorn; the bows of some rich, dark tint, hand¬ 
somely figured in lively colors of satin. Hats are now but 
little worn, except in carriages ; and they begin to look very 
singular and crazy-like for walking. Ladies are now beein¬ 
ning to speak of velvet bonnets; and on some dreary days 
one or two of black satin have actually appeared. The very 
large, round, leghorn hats begin to decline in favor; they 
are now chiefly confined to children, as the mammas do not 
find the autumnal sun too ardent; and the young adolescents 
no longer fear its effects on their complexions. 
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The most approved colors are Green, Stone-color, Chinese- 
rose, Etherial-blue, Corn-flower-blue, Lilac, and Canary- 
yellow. 

Parisian Fashions. 

French Home Costume. —A dress of gros de Naples; 
the color, Poussiere dm Ruines. One broad hem surrounds 
the border. Over the bust and shoulders a fichu-pelerine; 
white muslin sleeves a la Marie . A white satin zone encircles 
the waist, embroidered, and edged with black. The pelerine 
is trimmed all round with lace, and surmounted by a ruff of 
the same at the throat. A hat of white crape is worn with 
this dress in out-door costume; it is trimmed with blond, 
and ornamented with green maize. 

French Carriage Dress. —A painted Indian taffety, 
the ground white, painted over in various colors. White 
crape sleeves, a la Marie; fastened at the wrists by broad 
gold bracelets, clasped by a Cameo-head. Hat of crape, with 
a plume of white Marabout feathers. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

Dress hats are made of a material fabricated at Lyons, a 
very good imitation of Chinese crape. They place on these 
hats, in the form of an X or a V, two birds of Paradise. 
Some dress hats are made of white gros des Indes; and also 
of rose-colored or yellow silk; they are ornamented with 
fancy flowers, formed of feathers. The newest blond caps 
have the border turned entirely back, and on the hair in front 
i3 a wreath of flowers, which sustains the border. One cap 
has been seen with a blond caul, on which was embroidered 
roses in the most beautiful style. The trimmings were bor¬ 
dered by small rose leaves. Field-flowers, o^veiy kind and 
color, formed into small bouquets, ornamented the front of 
the cap, and gave to it a very graceful effect. At a late fete 
at Versailles, feathers prevailed much ; not only white but of 
every color ; the shaded Marabouts seemed most in favor. 

Taffety hats are generally seen with a band round the 
crown of the same material: the flowers which ornament 
them are sometimes in profusion, forming a cluster of various 
kinds which are grouped in a full diadem-wreath, placed 
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obliquely across the front of the crown ; and two bouquets 
of field-flowers are placed on each ride. It is fashionable to 
bind these hats at the edge, with a broad bias of satin. 
Large bonnets, called English bonnets, are of blue crape; the 
crown is made like a caul, and the brim is puckered. These 
bonnets are ornamented with Bengal roses, or sometimes 
with a branch of the Spanish broom. 

The muslin dresses most in fashion have stripes of an im¬ 
moderate breadth ; and on these are traced the most beauti¬ 
ful designs. Dresses of cot-pali, of light colors, are much 
in request; as are those of Organdy, of every color. Sashes 
embroidered in silk are most fashionable, and the bands 
rounds the wrists of dresses are embroidered m a manner cor¬ 
respondent to the sash. The newest taffeties for half-dress 
are chequered: the bars or stripes of the checquers are of 
about a fingers’s breadth. These are separated Hby a broad 
white stripe, over which are thickly scattered small bouquets 
of flowers. On the stripes forming the checquers are small 
running patterns. Some ladies, who are rather fantastical, 
have started a new fashion ; it is a dress of Jacanot muslin 
with the skirt plaited very full all round the waist; these 
plaits are carried down as low as the feet. The long sleeve 
are also plaited in the same manner, in smaller plaits, from 
the shoulder to the wrist. 

Nothing is reckoned more elegant for a morning visiting- 
dress, than a wrapping pelisse of blue or rose-colored organ¬ 
dy. It is ornamented with a Greek border, embroidered in 
white. Half-boots of ash-colored gros de Naples are worn 
with this dress. The pelerines are of lawn, laid in small 
plaits, with a broad runner at the edge: to this border is 
affixed another trimming, which is also of plaited lawn, which 
falls floating over the bust. The collar is surrounded by five 
rows of plaited ^rimming, three of which stand up, and two 
fall down. A narrow collar of Indian taffety, called a Figaro, 
divides the trimmings. The newest shawls of China crape 
are embroidered in various colors. Those that have a black 
ground are most admired. Shawls however of a warmer tex¬ 
ture begin now to be in requisition, and are often seen very 
closely wrapped round the forms of the French ladies. 

The favorite colors are Celestial-blue, Yellow, Rose-color, 
and Amaranth. 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

The first idea of this noble institution was suggested in the 
reign of Queen Anne ; but was not immediately acted upon. 
In the jear 1713, Addison, in No. 105 of the Guardian, 
again directed the 'public attention to it, but without effect; 
and it was nearly ten years afterwards, that Captain Coram, 
a man of no great property, but of great activity and benevo¬ 
lence of character, undertook to establish it; and, after the 
labor of seventeen years, succeeded. He petitioned George the 
Second, who granted a charter of incorporation, which autho¬ 
rized the Duke of Richmond, and others, to purchase lands, 
&c. to the annual amount of £4000 to be applied to the main¬ 
tenance and education of exposed and deserted infants. 

♦ The ground on which the hospital stands occupies fifty-six 
acres, and was purchased of the Earl of Salisbury for £7000. 
The first stone of the hospital was laid in 1742, and of the 
chapel in 1747. The building is of brick, and consists of 
two wings, with the chapel in the centre. There are good 
gardens, and a play-ground for the children. On each side 
of the area before the hospital, are enclosed colonnades, where 
the children are instructed and employed. 

L. 28. 2. o 
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The interior, both of the house and chapel, are richly deco* 
rated with paintings, the gifts of artists, and other friends 
to the charity. The altar-piece is by the late President West, 
and there are several serious pieces by Hogarth. In one of 
the rooms is Hogarth’s celebrated painting of the “ March to 
Finchley;” ana there are several views of various hospitals 
about London, painted by Wilson, Gainsborough, Wale, and 
others. 

The interior of the chapel is not only very handsome, but 
substantial; its chief ornaments‘are, nevertheless, the order, 
cleanliness, and healthy appearance of the hundreds of 
children that fill the western gallery, during divine service, 
which is enlivened by the vocal powers of professional singers. 
The preachers are chosen from among the most eloquent and 
learned of the church of England, which, with its other at¬ 
tractions, always ensures a full congregation ; and, as every 
person is expected to give something on entering, adds mate¬ 
rially to the funds of the charity. 


TO MY DAUGHTER’S PORTRAIT. 

A SONNET. BY J. W. BLEADEN. 

Thou much lov’d image of thy father’s pride. 
Sweet sainted daughter—blossom of my heart. 
Oh ! when I turn from life’s gay scenes aside. 
Thy cherish’d mem’ry bids the tear to start. 
Cold is that bosom where soft pity beam’d. 

Those bright blue eyes are clos’d for ever now, 
That heart is motionless, which lately teem’d 
With fond affection for another’s woe; 

Oh ! when I gaze upon thy heavenly face 
Thy mem’ry harrows up a father’s heart. 

Thou wert an emblem of the richest grace. 

Thy sainted image never can depart. 

Oh ! my lov’d child, to thee is surely given, 

A crown of lasting happiness in heaven ! 
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THE RECTOR OF OVERTON*. 

Barrow, in his very excellent discourse entitled, “ Of being 
Imitators of Christ,” says that “ examples do more compen¬ 
diously, easily, and pleasantly inform our minds, and direct 
our practice, than precepts, or any other way or instrument of 
discipline. Piety, abstractedly viewed, in precept, may seem 
an airy project—a name—a notion ; but it being seen in ex¬ 
ample, will prove a matter substantial, true, and feasible.” 
The author seems to have had this passage in mind whilst 
writing the “ Rector of Overton,” the evident object of which 
is to inculcate principles of religion through the medium 
of fiction; and to show that in the higher ranks of society, 
piety and morality are still, at times, to be found. Dr. 
Mostyn is a pattern of all that is good and amiable; from 
the humble curate, he becomes rector of the village of Over- 
ton, and is equally beloved by both the rich and the poor. 
Sir William Freeman is the portraiture of a young man just 
bursting from the buoyancy of youth to manhood, but guided 
by the principles of honor, seeks happiness by rectitude of 
conduct, rather than dissipation, a course of error too com¬ 
mon vyith young men in his rank of life. There are numerous 
other characters which are, in general, well sustained; and 
there is much novelty hnd interest in the whole, which will 
amply repay the reader for perusal. Several detached narra¬ 
tives are given in the course of the volumes, and as a detail 
of the plot would exceed our bounds, we shall content our¬ 
selves with merely extracting the following story of 

KIOUBA, THE HINDOO WIDOW. 

“ English women are, I believe, considered as particularly 
eager in the pursuit of information ; and I had a most anxious 
wish, while in India, to gain some knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the native population. I had not, however, 
so much opportunity as I could wish; for the Hindoos are a 
shy people, and the English generally esteem themselves so 
very superior, that an equal intercourse is almost impossible; 
yet I persevered to make the most of such occasions as I could 
find or contrive. I went out every morning early in my 
palanquin to the villages somewhat beyond the neighbour- 

* A Novel in Three Volumes, 
o 2 
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hood of Calcutta, and then walked on the banks of that mighty 
river, which fertilizes such a vast extent of British territory, 
till the increasing heat compelled me to take refuge in my 
vehicle, and return home. During these excursions, I could 
not but be continually struck with the zeal these simple peopk 
manifest in making their ablution in the waters of the gie£ 
and sacred river, to which they attribute all the powers ef 
healing and sanctifying. 

“ On one of these walks, I was approached by a young 
and very pretty Hindoo female, who had evidently been wash¬ 
ing in the Ganges; she was very richly dressed according U> 
their customs, and was followed by an attendant. To my 
great surprise, this female addressed me in very tolerable 
English, stating that she had learned who I was, and wished 
for leave to come to me, and ask my advice some time that day. 
My assent was immediately given, and towards the evening 
she was brought to my house, in Calcutta, in a very hand¬ 
some palanquin. With much simplicity and elegance, she 
informed me that she was daughter to a bramin of the 
highest caste, and had been married, when quite a child, to 
Adjee Moondee, the principal hanker and money-lender in the 
presidency;—that sne had early acquired, through one of 
the Baptist missionaries, a knowledge t of the great truths of 
Christianity, hut dared not own it; she, therefore, wished me 
to give her further instruction, and begged she might come 
for that purpose frequently, as she should not then be sus¬ 
pected : for their priests had a belief that women could know 
nothing about religion. There was something so solemn and 
important in this request, that 1 could not but promise her my 
best assistance in her pursuit of sacred truth. She came to 
me many times, and I occasionally saw her at her own dwel¬ 
ling, and always found her anxious to have the Bible read 
and explained. She seemed to have a real Christian feeling. 

“ One morning she came to me very, early, with a veiy 
anxious face, and stated that her husband was taken danger¬ 
ously ill, and could not live more than two or three days 
longer; and that she should be obliged to conform to the cus¬ 
tom of the Suttee, which is, to be burnt alive with the dead 
body of her husband. I could not but be greatly shocked at 
the idea of an amiable young woman, and a Christian, being 
so sacrificed in pagan rites; and I expressed myself, I believe. 
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very strongly on the occasion : but she soothed me with assu¬ 
rances that it was not always so fatal as the Europeans sup¬ 
posed ; and obtained two promises from me ; the first, that I 
would contrive to witness her firmness in the trying scene; 
and the next, that, if she escaped the fiames, 1 would give 
her my protection, in perfect concealment, for a month after¬ 
wards. 

“ Adjee Moondee died as expected, and Kioura, the widow, 
yielded to the persuasions of her own and his relations, to be 
burnt with his corpse. The day arrived appointed for the Suttee, 
^1 know no English name for it,) and 1 was successful in get¬ 
ting my palanquin placed, so that,without being known, I could 
observe the inhuman performance of this barbarous rite. The 
funeral pile had been erected in the preceding night, or early 
in the morning, by the bramins of the neighbouring pagodas ; 
it appeared to be formed of perpendicular bamboos, about 
three feet high, on the tops of which were horizontal layers 
of the same materials, and on one part of this the dead Hin¬ 
doo had been laid; at the comers of the pile, four poles sup¬ 
ported a kind of roof, formed of grass and other combustibles, 
ready to let down, when the ropes that fastened it were cut. 
There was a great number of spectators, on account of the 
high caste of the parties expected to be burned; and as soon 
as the widow’s procession appeared, they uttered loud shouts 
of exclamation and triumph: she was preceded by many 
priests blowing horns, beating drums, or striking on gongs, 
and was followed by numerous bands of relations. When 
arrived within a few yards of the funeral pile, the procession 
stopped; universal silence instantly prevailed, and I had an 
opportunity of observing the amiable Kioura. She was 
dressed in a very thin muslin robe, and decorated with the 
most costly jewels on every part about her, where they could 
be applied. She looked on the pile with firmness, and then, 
turning round to her attendants, addressed them for some 
minutes in Hindoostanee, and distributed to those immediately 
about her, presents, which were received with a degree of 
reverence almost approaching to adoration, and was then 
assisted to ascend the place of her intended destruction by the 
chief bramins, amidst the accumulated and deafening sounds 
of many barbarous instruments, and the tumultuous cries of 
the spectators. 

° 3 
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'■ Kioura hid henelf down by the side of 
the meet perfect composure. Lights were unmedi JP, 
various parts of the pile, and the whole was *°p n ^ 
in a thick smoke; the ropes were then cut, we 8US T^T“ 
roof fell, raising immediately a large column of hie, wnw* 
shouts of triumph, and the homd music, increased &*m 
resemble the loudest thunder. j 

. “ I left the scene, with my feelings highly *T 

spent the rest of the day in sad contemplations “®* 
things should be permitted any where by a professedly MB"' 
tian government. At the usual hour I retired, but n 
sleep; and, about midnight, 1 was aroused to receive a vm* » 
who was said to be very importunate. I put oh a rone 
chambre, and went into my ante-room, where I found a figwe 
standing, veiled from head to foot; but the veil was soon 
thrown off, and I beheld the delicate person of the widen* 
Kioura, whom I supposed to have been inevitably burnt many 
hours before. She was in the same* dress of thin musw 
which she had worn in the morning, divestedhowever,* 
every ornament; and she held in her hands an ivory casket 
which she presented to me in the attitude of earnest entreaty* 
I was at a loss how to understand this, and indeed my asto¬ 
nishment ,had absorbed every other faculty; but she said, in 
tolerable English, ‘ Lady, here is the amount of my ransom; 
for by consenting to receive and conceal me, you have saved 
me from a cruel death.’ 1 partly conjectured her meaning, 
but did not wish at the moment to answer it; and, having 
placed her beside me on a sofa, I ordered some refreshments, 
which I judged she might possibly need. She took a little, 
but eagerly ; and*, when she seemed satisfied, I expressed to 
her my surprise at her wonderful escape, begging her to tell 
me how it was effected. She answered, that her father being 
a bramin of the highest caste, it was indispensable that she 
should be burned with the deceased husband ; and/ she 
continued* ‘had I told him I was a Christian, he wotild have 
insisted on the perfect consummation of the ceremony; but, 

understanding only my extreme reluctance tQ ^ cmel * deat fc, 

he the he™* 1 of » secret practice carried 

on by the pnests, which would insure my life, if I had counge 

*? g° l ^H U n^ e “'“"'g sacrifice. I received his fall instroT 
„ons, and prepared for the appointed time. 1 was dre*d 
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in all my jewels and gold ornaments, and ascended the pile 
in confidence ; for 1 had not taken those drugs of intoxica¬ 
tion which are commonly given to prevent the widow from 
thinking of her fate ; and 1 had prayed to the merciful God 
of the Christians till 1 felt fully assured that he would be nigh 
to assist me. In this hope, and in this belief, I laid myself 
down, almost stunned by the horrid noise which is intended 
to drown the dying widow’s cries, and was soon enveloped in 
thick smoke. I saw the suspended roof falling upon me, yet 
I did not despair,—and 1 had reason; for at the same mo¬ 
ment, that part of the pile on which I had been directed to lay 
myself, sunk down, and I fell into the arms of a person some¬ 
where below, who carried me through a long dark passage, 
which brought me out at last into the court of the neighbour¬ 
ing pagoda, dedicated to Vishnu. The Suttee always takes 
place on ground chosen by the priests, and the pile is erected 
m the night, none but the priests daring to approach it; and 
this subterraneous passage is always prepared as the means of 
escape for those widows who wish to appear devoted, without 
suffering the penalty; though it is never permitted unless they 
be young and wealthy. But even in such cases the widow 
has to undergo a sacrifice fas 1 should think it,) much more 
dreadful than any death : sne is despoiled of all her property, 
and becomes, for the rest of her life, the common concubine 
of all the priests of the temple where she is received. My 
father’s great influence saved me from both these consequences: 
he brought me here, for no other shelter could have secured 
me; and for this kindness in you, lady, I offer only what the 
priests would have taken from me. 

“ Kioura again presented the casket, which I took without 
observation, and put aside, to discourse on the best mode of 
concealing her. It was finally agreed that she should be 
dressed as one of my domestics, and placed as an attendant 
on my infant daughter. During her stay with toe, she dis¬ 
played a very amiable disposition ; and, by constantly reading 
the Bible, with such assistance as I was able to give her* be¬ 
came a most decided and zealous Christian. I therefore fixed 
the resolution of taking her to Europe, when I might be able 
to return thither; but, before two months had expired, we 
received a private intimation from the bramin, her father, that 
it was necessary that she should quit'Calcutta immediatelyi 
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as her being alive was suspected ; and that, in consequence, 
it was probable she would be demanded of the government, 
in order to complete the performance of the funeral rite. 

41 It happened that an English officer, who was going to 
sail next day for an appointment given him in Ceylon, just 
then called to make me his thanks for civilities I'had shown 
him ; I begged of him to take charge of the young widow to 
Golumbo, and place her under the protection of the governor 
there, with a letter which I persuaded General Gilbert to 
write in her favour. I then returned to Kioura the casket 
containing her jewels, which were of very great value, and 
she seemed almost broken-hearted at the thought of leaving 
me; but, as there was no alternative, she embarked next 
morning. Some months after this, 1 learned that the go¬ 
vernor, to whom she had been recommended, became so 
enamoured of her beauty and gentle manners, that he married 
her, and that it was considered to be a most happy union to 
both.” 


SWEET HOME. 

A FRAGMENT. ILLUSTRATIVE OF A FACT. 

As Albert quitted his home early one frosty morning, he left 
the happy sun shining delightfully over the east, and was pro¬ 
ceeding to his city avocations, he was surprised on getting 
into the streets to find a drowsy world, the shutters up, the 
atmosphere cold and dense, the fume of open gas-pipes, the 
taste of falling smoke, and the first orisons of the shrill dust- 
bell ringing in his ear, and swinging in the muscular wrist of 
a deaf operator, who paced before him as though there were 
no virtue or sense of hearing with the bearing ear! and this 
was in addition to the alternated cries of 44 Sweep !” from 
the white teethed mouths and sooty throats, like the chimneys 
they cleanse, of a master and his two shivering and slipshod 
apprentices, with their black brushes, and laden with their 
first fruits on their backs, scarcely able to support the bulging 
weight. “ Wert thou surprised at these common occurrences 
in the avenue to one of the mighty cities of the modern Baby- 
“ “ Yes,” Albert replied; but with feelings excited 
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more strongly than by those of surprise, or imagination can 
truly describe ; for his ears were riveted by the plaintive and 
small still sound of— “ Home ! sweet home!’* as he turned 
the comer of a street; the tone and tune issued from a form 
—what should he call it ?—a shadow?—a moving picture of 
misery ?—a fragment of livid and attenuated clay?—the 
ghastly appearance of a being, once, perhaps, most beautiful, 
—veiy rich, and singularly happy. The remnants, or rather 
ruin, of a fine figure, denominated her to be one of the softer 
and honored sex, and verily—a woman!!! “ Poor! faded 

being!” thought he, as he looked and drew nearer to her,— 
thou art indeed to be pitied!” She continue^ her appa¬ 
rently willing song, but rather avoided than approached him. 
Her feet were put, without stockings, in two old slippers; her 
gown, if such it might be called, was in tatters; her hair 
clotted round her neck, and she covered herself as well as she 
could with a torn apron, and ragged neck-kerchief. Oh! 
could so hapless a female sing in this condition ? Was her 
heart in a state to throb out the sweetness and enchanting rap¬ 
ture of “ Heme?” Poor homeless woman 1 she might, in¬ 
deed, have offered the incense of misery at the shrine of those 
who, perhaps, bereft herwhether at the parochial or do¬ 
mestic altar. Poor companionless being! her life could 
not be of long duration in this frowning and contumelious 
world. She was now become as thin as a Castle Spectre, 
and wanted sustenance to keep her frame in motion. Albert 
wiped the tear from his eye — ne could no longer suppress his 
agitation ;—he drew nearer and nearer to her, with an ago¬ 
nising sigh—he slipped some money in her hand, and in re¬ 
turn for which, she thanked him in accents at once overpower¬ 
ing, and superior to those uttered by common lips and un¬ 
feeling. hearts, not touched with the sensibilities of refined 
emotion. Albert’s business, however, compelled him to pass 
on his immediate way. This was the last time he ever saw 
her. To him, and, perhaps, herself, she was a blank in crea¬ 
tion. Of her history, he was ignorant; but he could never 
after forget the voice and person of a young woman, fated, as 
it were, to sing “ Sweet Home ,, in the streets; and then, 
like a solitary meteor, drop into the vision of spirits. 
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TO THE FAITHLESS ONE. 

The spell which bound my years of youth, 

The sweet enchanting spell is broke ; 

It ne’er can be recalled, in truth 
I must submit me to the stroke. 

Too soon 1 caught the flatt’ring tale. 

So sweet, alas ! to youthful ears ; 

Nor did 1 dream that bliss would fail, 

1 then had plann’d for future years. 

Thou wert my first, my early love! 

And fondly did 1 gaze and see 

Those charms which human hearts can move. 
Hourly unfold themselves in thee. 

I’ve hung enraptur’d on thy smiles, 

Oh ! could those days return and stay ! . 

Before I found them syren wiles, 

And saw that woman can betray. 

Thou know’st it not—thou canst not know— 

The anguish that this heart could tell; 

Yet though we’ve parted let me now 
T But bid thee once, a last farewell. T. C. 


80LITUDE. 

Dark clouds fast fly through the air. 

And silence reigns around; 

The night-breeze rises—still not a sound 
Of human voice or tread ; the birds repair 
To their mossy cells; the nightingale plays 
Her choicest notes upon the leafy sprays. 

While I lie here a prey to grief ana care! 

, Solitude, sweet companion of my listless hours, 

*T f My only friend. 

With thee my lingering youth I spend 
In thy dark glens ; thy lonely bowers 

Reflect on pleasures past —on ills to come. 

Ere my allotted race is run 
O’er which Fate’s mystic cloud so darkly lowers. 

H. D. B. 
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THE BACHELOR’S BUDGET. 

BY CCELEBS THE YOUNGER. No. IX. 

"What solid joy, what calm delight 
Possess the manly mind, 

Which glows with tenderness and love.— Jervis. 

THE ODD MAN. 

TO CCELEBS THE YOUNGER. 

Most facetious sir, 

As candor ought to be used in all affairs of love, to be 
candid with you, I confess it with resignated humility, that I 
pass through the labyrinth of life as the “ Odd Man/’ or 
more politely termed by my unconscious admirers, the “ Odd 
Gentle*Afd?i” Not that I am a mere man of “ all work,” 
or any 'body’s scrub, ready to do all service; or, indeed, 
that I carry a hod, or even know the use of it beyond that of 
having been in my youth a hodman sent from Westminster 
school to college. For as the usage is by many, I am aware, • 
to aspirate this odd-cum-short sort of a person, namely 5 ?ni/- 
sejf; I carefully make this significant distinction to except me 
from interpolation. Nor sir, that I am uneven in my temper, 
or am perverse in my taste, but simply and fairly, because 
Nature—-(and who snail arraign the source of my authorised 
existence!)—is thought by some fastidious critics to have been 
in an odd mood and tense when she created me. It is a con¬ 
fession, sir, for truth’s sake which I must admit, nevertheless, 
that 1 have had the vanity of courting several young ladies, 
at* several different times, and have been as severally deceived 
by them, for all of them have tittered, and flaunted, and frowned 
in turn; and set the seal of their affections for me in wax, and 
tendered my refusal (how tender!) by a return of my offer in 
a blank sheet of paper, indignantly intimating my valu$ not 
beyond a lottery ticket, or pertinently remarking,—“ Ah ! to 
be sure, there is something very odd about this oddly-dress¬ 
ing addresser, we don’t like to take him worse for better; 
besides, he has but one eye,—one smart foot,—(the other is 

-well, no matter what!) he has a grey patch on his 

crown—has a red hairy mole where he ought to have a dim- 
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{ >le—a flaw iq the inditement of his under lip ; the half of his 
eft, from the face to his feet, is much smaller than its better 
half on the right side ; he limps as he goes his limpid way, 
and is a most disagreeable man !*’ Is it likely that 1 am so 
bad as I am made out to be 1 I can assure you, sir, that no 
man in the parish has finer notions of his personal qualifica¬ 
tions than 1 ,— indeed, it costs me just one 

Hundred pounds a year. 

And this I think, is no ways dear! 

for patches, perfumes, plasters, fills-up, roses, and artificials, 
to make me acceptable to the fair deceivers.. I have a free¬ 
hold, a purse, an income, a side saddle, a pleasure ground, s 
card. table—dogs, fowls, and every prospect in expectancy for 
connubial happiness ; yet alas—alas! lama poor miserable 
bachelor, without one female hand to help me through tbs 
enjoyment of my worldly possessions. Perhaps you may find 
a. letter in your Budget, which is from some fair damsel, wil¬ 
ling to drop a line to Your most obedient servant, 

Owen Oddberry, 

October 1 , 1828. of Oddberry Hail, Salop. 

TIIE SKELETON FAMILY. 
m Phftntomt dire .* 1 
To the Younger Caleb*. 

Sir, —Your acknowledged courtesy to the "weaker sex,*' 
as we are called, but of which many doubt that we are not the 
stronger, must plead my excuse in forwarding a few lines as they 
leave me at present in good health, thank — for it. Being sir, 
the eldest daughter of sixteen sisters, I am deputed by them, 
and acting in my behalf also, to state a few of the annoyances to 
which we,, as single ladies, are constantly liable. That we 
pass through the aerial scenes of this ghostty and bodily 
existence, as “ The Skeleton Family,” may he news to you, 
sir, who, I venture to guess, are a portly personable bache¬ 
lor ; but to us, is one of our supposed greatest evils. We 
are thin, indeed—so thin, that we have been recommended 
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strongly for transparency, and theatrical ariels. But our 
taste is not this way, but rather coveting more substantial 
food. Why we are so eligible for “ skin and grief,” not the 
wisest physician in town can divine, for we nave generally 
ate ana drank large proportions of the consumptive commo¬ 
dities in use—yet are scarcely " flesh and blood ;** yet are 
verily “ skin and bone,” and not the subjects which most 
people are “ flesh and air to.” We have been compared by 
anonymous beaux to the letters they have pestered us with, 
light and fleeting. Some have called us the horn-alphabets 
revived—rushlights for sick chambers—goblins for chuich- 
yards—sheeted figures for phantasmagorias—deceptions phan¬ 
toms for optical illusions, in outline or section. * ‘.Dear me! ” cries 
Mr. Haughtytone, “ why, the Skeletons were not at church 
to-day!”—“ They are gone out of town to be bleached.” 
Tom Whip-his-boots replies—“ Was the Anatomie Vivante , 
their father ?” asks a third : and a fourth shrewdly remarks, 
that “ the shadow of some lunar eclipse was our mother.” 
We pass, sir, as it were, the bulk of society, without apparent 
stir of our own ,* but our outward and visible forms are sure 
to create inward and satirical emotions. We are accused of 
drinking vinegar to keep us thin—of eating chalk to make us 
white—-of walking ten miles a day to encourage the benefits 
of a spare habit, whereas it might be easily known that we are 
mere spare-ribs. But, sir, as you may think I am prolix, 
and rather egotistical, instead of being what I really am, 
lanthorn-jawed; I trust the few hints 1 nave scattered abroad 
at random, will in some degree acquaint the many masculine 
and Daniel Lambert-like readers, who are your monthly 
suitors, that the whole of the “ Skeleton family” are at pre¬ 
sent quite disengaged, and must, if we have no increase in the 
flesh, glide into the sickly seer of excessive maidenhood, and go 
out of memory without one stalk being left to represent the Ske¬ 
leton Race, which has as much right to immortality as any 
other beings of parchment and woebegone-ness. 

I am, and We are, sir. 

Your hereafter representatives, 
Scintilla Skinflint, ana the rest of the 
“ Skeleton Keys” of the “ Skeleton Family.” 

Careaie Lodge, 

Oct . 3, 1828. 

L. 28. 2. p 
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COOK’S DISH OF ADMIRERS. 

A REPLY TO AN UNSUITED SUITOR. 

{See Bachelor's Budget, No. 8.) 

Master Jackey’s a lacquey. 

And Mungo a blackee. 

And Sandy’s a daudy, 

And Tom is unhandy, 

And Dick is not quick with his wit: 

There's Jem, he’s not trim, 

Obadiah is prim. 

And Charley’s too boasting. 

And Bill, he hates roasting, 

So I’m single, and still will remain at the spit. 

Mathew’s always with Mark, 

Luke and John are not spark, 

Paul, and Silas, and Titus, 

Are as deep as Cocytus; 

And Robin and Lubin uneourtly will sit: 

What a host of young fellows. 

Half crazy, half jealous, 

Ill-temper’d, vain glorious, 

Yet would fain be victorious 
To solicit a Cook that will keep to her Spit! 

Then there’s starved-looking Dan 
Loves a “ soj> in the pan 
And there’s Timothy Jones 
Always “ picking one’s bones 
And cupboard-love Sam, slicing eyes for a bit: 

What with Sawney and Taffy, 

Teague, Blarney, and Daffy, 

I could truss them like fowls 
And would baste all their jowls ; 

If they cease not I’ll pierce all their hearts with my Sptt. 
Titterton Terrace. Paulina Pattypan. 
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From 1 to 14, a child. 

At 15, anxi ous for coming out, and for the attention of the 
men. 

16, Begins to have some idea of the tender passion. 

17, Talks of love in a cottage, and disinterested affection. 

18, Fancies herself in love with some handsome man who 
has Battered her. 

19, Is a little more difficult to be pleased, in consequence 
of being noticed. 

20, Commences fashionable, and dashes. 

21, Still more confident in her attractions* and expects a 
brilliant establishment. 

22, Refuses a good offer, because he is not a man of 
fashion. 

23, Flirts with every man she meets. 

24, Wonders she is not married. 

25, Rather more circumspect in her conduct. 

26, Begins to think a large fortune not quite so indispen¬ 
sable. 

27, Prefers the conversation of rational men to flirting. 

28, Wishes to be married in a quiet way, with a comfort¬ 
able income. 

29, Almost despairs of entering the married state. 

30, Rather afraid of being called an old maud. 

31, An additional love of dress. 

32, Professes to dislike balls, finding it difficult to get a 
partner. 

33, Wonders how men* can leave the society of sensible 
women to flirt with chits. 

34, Affects good humor in her conversation with men. 

35, Jealous at the praises of other women. 

36, Quarrels with her friend, who Is lately married. 

37, Thinks herself slighted in society. 

38, Likes talking of her acquaintance, who are unhappily 
married;—finds consolation from their misfortunes. 

39, Ill nature increases. 

40, Very meddling, and very officious. 

41, If nch, as a dernier resort, makes love to some young 
man without fortune. 

p 2 
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42, Not succeeding, nils against the male sex. 

43, Partiality for cards increases, and scandal commences. 

44, Severe against the manners of the age. 

45, Strong predelictkm for a vagabond rake. 

46, Enraged at his desertion. 

47, Becomes desponding, and takes snuff. 

48, Turns all her sensibility towards cats and dogs. 

49, Adopts a female relation to attend upon her. 

50, Becomes disgusted with the world, and vents all her 
ill humor on this unfortunate relation. 

I have given insertion to the foregoing, because I am 
aware it applies to many “ old maids,” though by no means 
to the greater portion of persons so designated. The silly 
epithet, “ old maid,” is frequently given to some of the most 
amiable and sensible of women; who, but for some unex¬ 
pected cause, would have been happy wives and tender mo¬ 
thers. 1 have a few remarks of my own on this subject, to 
which I shall shortly give insertion. 

CCELEBS THB YOUNGER. 

THE NEPHEW AND NIECE. 

(Another Roland for an Oliver.) 

M. Why, Mr. Bachelor, you want to make my niece a 
decided Blue. 

B. Nay, Miss Maidenly ; but I maintain that if she were 
to read the classics, she would improve ha 1 vernacular know¬ 
ledge. 

M. Vernacular nonsense! 

B. Humph!—The daughters of Parkhurst were good He¬ 
brew, Greek, and Latin scholars; and they were not pedantic. 

M. Parkhurst was a radical. His daughters looked after 
his roots, instead of dressing themselves. 

B. And were not Milton’s daughters his amon-uenses? 

M. Granted: you are always setting up a man. And 
Milton was rewarded with ten pounds for a Lost Paradise, 
which even his friend the quaker could not regain, at least 
for poor Milton’s reputation. Why did he not teach his 
daughters the art of love ? 

B. They could read, Ovid, no doubt. Love is made in 
any language in which the heart is concerned. 
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M. Here we differ again. 

B . In toto. 

M. My niece hath been instructed after my own efficacious 
plan. 

B • There is too much of plan in our days of education, 
without the solidity of an useful foundation. What has she 
attained 1 

M. She hath attained to a good stature—tall enough in all 
conscience. 

B . Mental stature, I mean, madam. Is she a good Eng¬ 
lish scholar? 

M. Quite good enough to make a shift for the generality of 
the fashionable coteries in which the mixes ; she can gossip 
a la scandal , use her auizzing glass, wonder at eveiy thing 
and nothing, quote authors without reading them, lisp the last 
new circulating twaddle, criticise the fashions, set a haber¬ 
dasher's shop in an uproar—a milliner’s rooms’ in confusion 
—try on the last invented cap-—ransack the shoemaker’s to 
his last pair, yet without an end in view : she never uses a 
needle, as that is a bore—rarely the scissors, as that is a 
divider of all and every one’s piece; working patterns is out 
of her stile. She, with such notions, qualified and unquali¬ 
fied, is a perfectly current young lady for west-end accom¬ 
plishments, and her dancing—oh !— 

B, Dancing, I admire : it is a delightful recreative accom¬ 
plishment—it sets off my legs, tights, and silks, to considerable 
advantage. 

M. “ Vanity of vanitiessaith the Bachelor; all is not 
vanity. But my niece can strum a few songs—parlez-vous 
the vocabulary, read Italian sentences,—and as for drawing 
—why, you know where to find your likeness to a feature— 
(humph!) 

B . Yes, yes, to my sorrow do I; she is capable under 
your intuitive brain of mortifying me ; she is a superficial 
madcap withal, and not the girl for my nephew. Oh ! my 
erudition ! when he returns from the continent—oh—ah! he 
is returned. 

M. Like the monkey that has seen the world, or as one of 
Edward Landseer's Monkeyana. 

B. He —my nephew will be—- 

p 3 
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AT. The model of perfection, I dare say. 

B. Verily so, madam. 

M. Dressed in all the frivolities of a young man from tint 
centre of Paris—mince French—twirl his sword cane—haw 
his stays laced—stammer bad English—use a whip and spars 
in the squares and promenades, without a horse, excepting 
his stud of hobbyhorses—toss sovereigns at a race-course, 
which his tailor ought to toss—rise at twelve—put on his false 
faced appendages at one—breakfast in his dressing room at 
two—try his duelling pistols at three—pat his horse, ride eat 
and fence—use the | boxing gloves with a pal at four—parade 
in full trim, or lunge his intimate in fencing at five—lean a 
new oath and coin a new bouncer, a la FalstafF, for circula¬ 
tion at six—fly to the gaming table—risk his reputation and 
forge a draft, or a biU on his uncle— 

B. Hold, hold, madam, hold ; if all these appliances were 
true, or even a fac simile of my nephew, I should go in all 
haste to Jack Ketch for a rope. Education, call you this ? 

M. Ha, ha, ha! such a nephew, the prime rose of yov 
nobility may suit the Hebrew of the stock-exchange, of whom 
he borrows his post obits. Such Greek as he learns is above 
Parr, and his Latin is all dog-Latin. 

B. Madam! you have alarmed me; we must reflect on 
the erroneous principles, which I fear we have espoused in 
behalf of our relatives. 

M. Ah, air! your nephew will never be a Locke, or s 
Newton. 

B, Nor your niece a Trimmer. 

M, If she were not already, I would trim her. 

B. Bless me, madam, my nephew and your niece are 
drawing up to the door in a glass coach, and a party too—all 
full dressed—the coachman with favors—why I what ? 

M, 1 lay a trifle they are married to-day. 

B. Married!—married!—if they are married— 

M, Why, it is not in your power to unmarry them. 

B. Then you know all about it. Married ?— 

M. I dare say so. But here they come \ ask for yourself. 

A I will end this affair with a— p, 

^ , 
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SIR EDMUND TRAFFORD. 

A ROMANCE. 

(Continued from page 67,) 

CHAPTER V. 

A* when a lion in his den 
Hath heard the hunter’s cries. 

And rushes forth to meet his f oe s — 

So did the Doudas rise. 

Attendant on his nigh command 
A thousand warriors wait. 

Hermit qf Warkworth. 

A consultation was now held respecting the future pro¬ 
ceedings of the conquerors. After a strenuous opposition on 
the part of Constance de Trafford, who wished to return to 
her father, it was at length resolved that de Lacey should 
return with the vassals to the hall of de Trafford, whilst 
Reginald escorted the two ladies to the castle of Manchester. 
Accordingly, de Lacey and the de Trafford followers returned 
to the hall, bearing with them the wounded sheriff. Reginald 
and his fair companions proceeded on their journey with 
heavy hearts, ana sorrowful countenances. Not even the 
presence of his much-loved Gertrude could dispel the dark 
gloom which gathered around the heart of Reginald, as he 
reflected on the ruin which menaced his father’s house. It 
was not to be supposed that the Lord Lieutenant would 
tamely permit his mandate to be opposed by force of arms; 
and the well-known hatred he bore Sir Edmund was a sure 
pledge that he would speedily, at the head of his whole force, 
march to the hall, and attempt to seize the supposed sorcerer. 
The vassals of de Trafford, though mighty, were far too weak 
to oppose the force which would be brought against them; so 
that tne hopes of Reginald, perforce, rested on the de la Warre, 
whose numerous vassals were well able to defend Sir Edmund 
against all assailants, and thus save him from an ignominious 
death. But the opinions of the de la Warrc were yet un¬ 
known, and much Reginald doubted his adherence to Sir 
Edmund in such a cause as the present. The meditations 
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of Constance were even more gloomy than those of her bro¬ 
ther. The mystery of the visits to the dark witch of Barton- 
dell were now solved, and Sir Edmund had, indeed, leagued 
himself with that fearful being. Her heart’s blood curdled as 
she thought of the dark destiny which awaited her father; 
and visions of the rack, the coming of demons, and the eter¬ 
nal punishment of Sir Edmund, haunted her imagination. 
Gertrude de Assheton was scarcely less sorrowful than her 
companions ; but the danger which awaited Reginald, alone 
occupied her thoughts. 

The shades of night drew on as the party approached the 
town of Manchester, and the sounds of joy and revelry 
resounded through its streets as they traversed them. The 
trio arrived at the castle of Manchester, a massy pile, stand¬ 
ing on a mighty rock, at the confluence of the nvers Irke an^ 
Irwelle. Their arrival was made known, and, with much 
pomp and respect, they were ushered into the castle hall. 
Here they were speedily joined by the de la Warre, a man of 
noble presence, and lofty courtesy. After the greetings 
which became the high-born noble, and his honorable guests, 
had passed over, Reginald delivered the mission which his 
father had entrusted to his care. The brow of the de la 
Warre darkened as he perused the scroll, and strong emotions 
seemed to arise in his bosom; at length, stamping his foot, 
he exclaimed, 

“ May the honor of mine house be tarnished for ever, if I 
do not obey thy bidding, weak, though generous, Henry l” 
Then turning to Reginald, he continued, “ thou mayest, per¬ 
chance, be ignorant of the danger which awaits thy father’s 
house. This missive informs me that the factions which op¬ 
pose our monarch’s power, have obtained information of thy 
father being leagued with the powers of darkness, and that, 
through their aid, he purposeth to replenish the exhausted 
coffers of the king. T ne king hath also issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the effect, that he will no longer call upon his subjects 
for their accustomed contributions, relying, as it seemeth, on 
the promises made to him by Sir Edmund. Thou knowest, 
Reginald,” proceeded the de la Warre, “ that there are 
those, even now living, who wish the destruction of the house 
of Lancaster, and to whom the distresses of our monarch are 
•urce of mighty hope. These traitors have resolved upon 
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the destruction of Sir Edmund, and have obtained from par* 
liament a warrant for his apprehension on the charge of sorcery. 
And now, heir of de Trafford, I am commanded to aid thy 
father in resisting the execution of the warrant, which aid I 
will afford him. I pray thee, therefore, refresh thyself, and 
then lead the vassals of the de la Warre to the hall of de 
Trafford : and ye, noble ladies, will please to abide for a 
time at my poor castle, until the danger which threatens mine 
honored friend shall have passed over.” 

“ Generous de la Warre,” exclaimed Constance, “receive 
the thanks of the daughter of de Trafford, for the aid thou 
thus offerest him. But, 1 pray thee, urge me not to remain 
here whilst my father is in danger. Methinks, it well becomes 
every member of our house to be present when the arm of law¬ 
less power is raised to strike its noblest member; and, though 
Constance de Trafford cannot boast a warrior’s arm, she can 
yet use a woman’s feeble power, in defence of her honored 
father.” 

“ Noble lady,” replied de la Warre, “ it must not be. 
I trust that the vassals of mine house, leagued with those of 
Sir Edmund, are well able to resist all the power which can 
be brought gainst thy father; and thy presence could not 
avail him in his hour of peril.” 

“ Thou ravest, dearest sister,” exclaimed Reginald, who 
had hitherto remained silent, as if astounded by the intelli¬ 
gence imparted by de la Warre. Thou, indeed, must remain 
here, whilst I hasten, at the head of the brave vassals of Man¬ 
chester, to battle in my father’s cause. De la Warre,” he 
continued, ** I pray thee, pardon me, I will return instantly 
to the hall of de Trafford without partaking of thine offered 
repast, tor methinks it would ill beseem me to tarry here 
whilst my father’s foes are even now preparing to seize him. 
I crave tnv favor to forward these missives to the noble Sir 
Ralph de Assheton, for perchance they are of mighty moment, 
and, methinks, it were not well that the father of the Lady 
Gertrude should be involved through my negligence.” 

Reginald now related to de la Warre his encounter with the 
sheriff and his followers. “ By heaven, there, indeed, needs 
haste,” exclaimed the de la Warre. He stamped his foot, 
and instantly a number of attendants entered the hall. 
“ Unfurl the banner of mine house!” cried the baron, “ and 
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summon the vassals of Manchester instantly to arms—sway? 
away, and see that my bidding be instantly obeyed.*' The 
vassals retired, and the shrill blast of the trumpet, and the 
sounds of preparation speedily resounded through the town of 
Manchester. In the mean time the ladies were conducted to 
a private apartment, and Reginald, after taking a tender leave 
of Gertrude and his sister, sallied forth from the castle of 
Manchester, and greeted the marshalled vassals of the de h 
War re. 

In thousands the vassals of the mighty baron flocked around 
his banner, and their loud acclaims, as the de la Wane ex¬ 
horted them to fight well in the cause of de Trafford, proved 
their devotion to their lord. After the de la Warre had con¬ 
cluded his exhortation, he addressed Reginald, “ MethinW 
said he, “ thou needest not fear the arms of the traitors of 
England now. Greet well the de Trafford from me, and tell 
him that the vassals of Manchester will foil in death sooner 
than he shall become the prey of the enemies of his house.” 

The heart of Reginald was too full for words, but the mule 
look of gratitude he cast on the de la Wane, sufficiently 
spoke his feelings. The last adieus were interchanged; the 
shrill blast of the trumpet was heard; the dang of anus 
resounded through the streets of Manchester, and at the head 
of its brave vassals Reginald de Trafford marched towards the 
hall of his fathers, exulting in the mighty aid afforded him by 
the dela Waite. 


chapter vi. 

•Tlsfell revenge that goads me on, and thou 
Shalt soon become my victim.—Ota Play, 

Terrible were the emotions which agitated the frame of Sir 
Edmund Trafford, after the departure of Reginald. For mare 
than an hour he paced the laboratory with a frenzied step, aid 
withering curses on his own infatuation, coupled with bitter 
remarks on the folly of King Henry, burst from his lips. “ And 
must the house of de Trafford, indeed, fall V* he exclaimed, in 
anguish, “ because the weak Henry chooses to make my pro¬ 
mise a surety. By heaven, it seemeth as if the fell demons 
of destruction had made sure prey of the house of Lancaster, 
when its head thus draweth ruin upon its most faithful adhe* 
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c^nts. Curses on the foolish zeal which prompted me to im¬ 
part to Henry my schemes of deliverance from the dangers 
-which hung over him! and double curses be on the folly 
-which prompted Henry to disclose my secret before the fitting 
time.” 

He paused, and drew the magic scroll from his bosom 
he intently perused it, and then murmured, “ Spirits of evil, 
X accept your fellowship; and thou, fearful being, who hast 
led me through paths of darkness to this fearful end, must 
now receive the required pledge ; else the burning faggot and 
the searing brand will speedily be the portion of the proud de 
TraiFord.” 

He again thrust the scroll into bis bosom, and having dis¬ 
guised himself in a large cloak, he opened a secret door, and 
sallied forth into the open air. The fresh breezes of heaven, 
perfumed with odours, saluted him as he proceeded onwards, 
and the faint rich gleams of the setting sun, rested in splen¬ 
dor upon the flowers which bloomed in his path; but the 
winds of heaven cooled not his burning brow, nor did the 
flowers of earth charm his frenzied eye. He speedily 
arrived at the Irwelle, and, unfastening a small boat, passed 
the river. With unabated speed he hurried onwards,, and, 
after pursuing his way for some time, he arrived at a tremen¬ 
dous ravine or dell, thickly overspread with creeping shrubs, 
and dark spreading trees. This was the fearful Barton dell; 
the light of day never penetrated through the dark shadows 
which hung over it; and the hoarse murmur of a rushing 
stream, which flowed in darkness through it, added to its 
fearful effect on the beholder. At the very extremity of 
the dell stood a rock, which, either nature, or the labor 
of some by-gone mortal, had rendered habitable. Near 
the rock, the dark ivy and the deadly nightshade flourished 
in wild luxuriance, and the horrible darkness, caused by 
the overhanging trees and ragged masses of earth, was un¬ 
cheered by the presence of a single sun-beam. This was the 
abode of the dark witch of Barton dell, a being, whose bare 
name froze with terror the hearts of the neighbouring pea- 
’ santry; and whose dread influence seemed to set even the 
power of the church at defiance. Once, indeed, the abbot of 
the small priory of St. Mary’s, of Manchester, accompanied 
by several of his brethren, visited her, and held a long con- 
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venation with the dreaded witch ; but the result of their 
interview was, that the lordly abbot returned somewhat dis¬ 
contented to his domicile, and the witch remained unmolested 
in her dark retreat. 

Sir £dmund pursued his way through the dell, by a narrow 
path overspread with shrubs, and shadowed by the branches 
of the mighty oak. The bat flew athwart his course, and the 
toad and the lizard clung to his feet, whilst the hootings of 
the night owl saluted his ear. Sir Edmund paused when he 
arrived at the witch*s retreat, and for a moment seemed 
determined to forsake his purpose. But the coming- danger 
which threatened him, coupled with the prospect of beholding 
his son the earl marshal of England, goaded him on, and he 
gave a loud knock at the door of the rocky habitation. “ En¬ 
ter,” exclaimed a female voice. He pushed open the door, 
and entered the abode of the dark witch of Barton dell. The 
interior of the witch's habitation proved it to be the abode of 
luxury ; nor cauldron, nor snake, nor mistic circle was there; 
but all that could insure comfort and ease abounded. The 
dread being herself stood in the midst of the cavern (if so H 
may be termed,) and bore no token of rags or wretchedness. 
She was splendidly attired in a rich crimson velvet robe, 
adorned with gold; from her neck hung a massy necklace 
of jewels, and over her head flowed a silver veil. Her face 
and person were concealed from view, but her figure was of 
more than woman’s ordinary stature. “Thou comest in 
good time, noble de Trafford,” exclaimed the witch, as Sir 
Edmund entered, “ methinks thou shouldest doubly honor 
me,'* she continued in a bitter tone, “ for thus arraying my¬ 
self, because we become this hour fellows in the career of 
darkness. Why should not the ministers of the evil one be 
arrayed in splendor? surely their meed is one which well 
befits them for the gorgeous robe, and the sparkling jewel.” 

“ Fearful woman, thou speakest in words of mockery,” 
replied Sir Edmund, “but I reck not for thy taunts, and 
demand thy promised pledge, should I sign the deed of evil 
compact.” 

“ Thou shalt have it! thou shalt have it, mighty de Traf¬ 
ford !’* cried the witch, exultingly, “ for the dark spirits 
whom I serve, will obey my summons, and will amply fulfil 
my pledge.' 
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She advanced towards de Traflbrd, and, seizing his arm. 
Led him into the middle of the cavern. She gazed on Sir 
Edmund for a moment, and mighty passions agitated her 
frame. “ Nor incantation, nor wand, nor mystic words will 
I use to invoke the evil spirits,” she murmured, “ but a 
spell more fearful, more mighty, than ever yet was used by 
wizard in his hour of darkest mood. De Traflbrd,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ 1 have sought thy presence, and revealed to thee 
deeds of other days. I have spoken to thee of thine early 
love, of maiden shame, of the dark water, and the last shriea 
of thy drowning victim.” 

“ Fiend of hell, thou knowestmine heart’s anguish for the 
deed,” shouted Sir Edmund; “ thou knowest how 1 have 
sorrowed over the memory of the hapless Mary de Montemar! 
why thus speak, when 1 should receive the pledge thou hast 
promised to me V 9 

“ Aye,” returned the witch, “ I have promised thee riches. 
I have proclaimed unto thee that I knew the means of trans¬ 
muting metals, for the knowledge of which thou bindest thyself 
to me for ever.” 

“ I do, I do,” replied Sir Edmund, “ I swear to be thine 
for ever.” 

“ Thou art mine—thou art mine!” wildly exclaimed the 
witch, “ and I will now invoke the dread spirits I serve ;— 
not by magic spell, or signs of mighty power—not by obla¬ 
tion or prayer, but by the fearful workings of my soul do I 
call them. Hear me, proud de Traflbrd,*’ she continued ; 
** hear me invoke those to whom 1 bend the knee; but not 
thus must I stand before my dread masters. Lo! I bare my 
face to the light and to the air ! look, de Trafford, upon the 
witch of Barton dell!” She flung back the silver veil—Sir 
Edmund gazed for an instant—a fearful shriek burst from 
his lips, and he fell senseless upon the earth. 

(To be continued.) 

LOVE. 

Love, like a blacksmith’s iron when beat. 

Elicits sparks that fall at women’s feet; 

And, like the wheezy bellows that he blows 

Fans them to sighs, and kindles their repose. P. 

L. 28. 2. q 
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Swift to his heart the fatal arrow flew. 

The wound, tormenting, none but you can heal; 

Then, lovely maid, the tear of pity shew. 

And deign to hear his friend the tale reveal. 

Hear him disclose, when led at first by chance 
To thy fair form, which robb’d him of repose: 

When from thine eyes he caught that piercing glance. 
And press’d that hand, what soft emotions rose. 

Tell, since impell’d by the decrees of fate, 

To quit thy presence—how sad he bid adieu— 

How like the dove, who mourns his absent mate. 
Forlorn he mourns—how sad each moment flew. 

Fearful some youth with larger store of gain. 

Less rich in love, should chance to claim that hand. 

He fears thy breast from such should suffer pain. 

E’en though united in soft wedlock’s band. 

For oft where wealth is, passions, insincere. 

In the cold breast of its possessors hide; 

Oft such forget their promise to endear, 

Since wrapt in soraid gain and worldly pride. 

Then, hear the youth, since such regard for you 
Sure only he, who truly loves, can know: 

Bid him still hope—nor give a last adieu— 

But sooth the fears—soft pity’s balm bestow. 

Kent Road . R. H. 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 

Oh ! why permit those peerless .eyes to weep 1 
Why brood for ever o’er thy mournful lot 1 
Oh ! why in sighs, thy nightly vigils keep, 

And mourn the past, ’twere bliss to have forgot ? 

Ye fair ! is beauty e’er in mercy given ? 

Then might Lucinda shine her peers above ; 

But is it then a gift of pitying heaven. 

To early droop o’er unrequited love ? , 
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THE QUEEN DOWAGER OF WIRTEMBURGH. 

Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Princess Royal of England, 
and Queen Dowager of Wirtemburgh, was bom on the 29th 
of September, 1766. The comparatively secluded lives of 
the female branches of royalty, leaves but little for the pen of 
the biographer. Her royal highness’s early years, however, 
were distinguished by an extreme amiability of temper, and 
sweetness of disposition. It is well known, that the late king 
and queen inculcated industrious habits in their children. 
His majesty rose at six o’clock, and the family all mustered at 
eight to breakfast, after which the children were set seriously 
to their tasks, till two o’clock, the hour of their dinner. Ex¬ 
ercise, air, and light diet, were the grand fundamentals in the 
king’s ideas, of health and sprightliness. He himself chiefly 
fed on vegetables, and drank very little wine: a system he 
pursued with the children, and to which, in part, may be 
attributed the very strong constitutions of the royal family. 

As a characteristic trait of the prineess’s character, we may 
quote the following from the late Justice Iiardinge’s Notes of 
an Interview with their Majesties at Windsor , in 1789. “ The 
princesses looked, as they always do, the pink of good humor. 
The princess royal had a very fine color ; the two others were 
pale. The king did a very odd thing by the princess royal; 
but I loved him for it. He said, he * would ask me as a man 
of taste, what I thought of the ceiling V and then called on 
the princess royal to explain the allegorical figures on the 
ceiling ; which she did, blushing a little at first in the sweetest 
manner, with a distinct voice, and great propriety in her em¬ 
phasis. This one trait would of itself demonstrate how very 
kind they were.” 

On the 18th of May, 1797, her royal highness was married 
to the Prince, afterwards King of Wirtemburgh. The nup¬ 
tials presented a most}brilliant scene of courtly display, and 
his majesty gave away the royal bride. The ceremony took 
place at St. James’s, and all the royal family shed tears of 
affection and sensibility, at the approaching separation. 

When the proposals were first made for the marriage, it is 
said that the king felt anxious to be satisfied respecting suspi-. 
cions attached to the prince’s character, in regard to his par¬ 
ticipation in, or criminal knowledge of, the death of his first 
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wife in a Russian prison, where it had been asserted to be 
probable that she was confined by his express desire, for real 
or supposed indiscretions; but his highness did away every 
suspicion in the clearest manner, by documents and papers 
the most authentic, proving that he had neither knowledge of, 
nor participation in, any improper measures, if such were 
used; which, however, is by no means probable. His ma¬ 
jesty made a full inspection of these papers, and expressed 
himself perfectly convinced that the prince was incontestably 
innocent of any blame upon that point. 

The departure of the bride for Germany, on the second of 
June created much public interest. They breakfasted at St. 
James's Palace, which place they left amidst the congratula¬ 
tions of the populace. The royal family took leave on the pre¬ 
ceding Itight at twelve o’clock. They were all deeply affected 
at parting, and abundance of tears were shed on all sides. 

The political commotions on the continent are so wound 
up with the after lives of the royal pair, that it would greatly 
exceed our limits to enter upon them; neither would they 
afford much interest to our fair readers. Her majesty was 
much beloved in Wirtemburgh; but her life was chequered 
with many vicissitudes. After the death of the king, she lived 
a veiy retired life. Her health declining, she paid a visit to 
this country, in the hopes of deriving benefit from her native 
air ; this, however, was of little service, for in a few weeks 
after her return to Wirtemburgh, she died, on the sixth of 
October, 1828, of the dropsy on her chest, having just com¬ 
pleted her sixty-second year. 


SMOKING OF EELS. 

Eels are particularly tenacious of life, and so secret in their 
ways, that knowledge is with difficulty obtained respecting 
them:—they are taken by stratagem. When the water is 
laved out of the cavities, the method, in the West of England, 
used, is to light wisps of straw, and put them to the apertures 
into which the smoke makes its way ; after holding the lighted 
straw in this manner, some time, if any eels are herein, rather 
than endure suffocation, they make their appearance, and 
generally are of immense weight. Their love of ** a local 
habitation”—if not “ a name,” is an example to those per¬ 
sons who think any place endurable but their home. 
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GLEN-RAVEN. 

Dark scene of many a wild legend !— 

My spirit’s hush’d in thee ; 

I feel as feels the mariner 
Driven o’er a moonless sea. 

The heavens are ting’d with summer-light, 
A richness clothes thy flow’rs.— 

But vanish’d is thy pageantry 
Of helmed hosts and tow’rs! 

Dark scene of many a wild legend ! 

O’er thee what storms have swept! 
Prouder !* than when in thine abbaye 
The twilight anthem slept.— 

A rushing of fierce glaives was heard. 

And spurs and pennons gleamed!— 
The peasant speaks of shuddering fields. 
O’er which the deep flood stream’d. 

Then swift the Saxon warriors came— 
Their trumpet threat I hear. 

And, in the visions of romance, 

Their godlike forms appear.— 

Glorious!—the kingly Sun looked down, 
A clamor shook the glen,— 

Freedom was won—and freedom here 
Exalts those mighty men ! 

Dark scene of many a wild legend! 

Their tongues are mute in thee, 

But high-fara’d ages have prolong’d 
Their thrilling sanctity ! 

An halo round their dust is shed, 

A magic o’er them breathes, 

And matchless is the witchery 
Their old renown bequeaths i 

Lov’d scene of many a wild legend! 

The haven past thee flows, 

And in its silver depth is shown 
A solitary rose.— 
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Oft in my boyhood I had heard 
Of warriors with gold spurs,— 

My soul awoke! I set that rose 
To deck their sepulchres. 

Lov'd scene of many a wild legend! 

O'er thee the wild bees weave 
As sweet an hymn as e’er was swell’d. 
On a deep summer’s eve. 

The bird’s young voice is in thy trees. 
Thy path the pink flow’rs gem— 
And an invisible influence 
Hath lain its tinge on them. 


And thus shall nature mellow down 
All earthly pomp and pride : 

The rich hall shall be desolate, 

Nor tell where the lute sigh’d! 

Lov’d scene! the Sun may brighten up 
The desert’s noiseless way. 

But never shall his light descend 
Upon thy proud Abbaye! 


Yet—from the graves of those who sleep 
Within this hallow’d dell, 

An unseen spirit lifteth up 
Its kindling oracle; 

yVnd ringing ’neath the pale moonlight. 
Those helmed men appear— 

Freedom they won ! and we —their sons— 
Will nourish freedom here ! 


Thou art as beautiful as when 
I pluck’d thy sapphire flow’rs. 

And heard the linnet’s even-song 
Swelling amid thy bow’rs ;— , 

I was a beauteous sunny child, 

When, down thy slopes, I rang’d: 
Life’s mist is on me—not a flow’r 
That gems thy sward—is chang’d ! 
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[Relentless time shall sweep away 
The trophies of renown, 

And banner, plume, and laurel-branch 
To darkness shall go down ! 

But virtue—like a quenchless star— 

Immortally shall bloom; 

Preserve a freshness on her wings— 

A heaven beyond the tomb! 

Deal • Reginald Augustine. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in the Engravings. 

Ball-Dress. —A dress of plain white tulle over white 
satin, with one broad pointed flounce, beautifully embroider¬ 
ed in various colors, and headed en dents de lowps, edged with 
a narrow green rouleau : over this is a pattern of vine-leaves 
worked on the dress. The corsage is slightly en gerbe, with 
a double frill falling round the tucker-part. Very short 
sleeves, bound round by a band of green satin, to conflne the 
fullness, The hair arranged a la Madonna , and finished at 
the temples by a few curls or ringlets: puflings of gauze, in¬ 
terspersed with flowers, adorn the hair; they consist of red 
roses and blue convolvuluses. The necklace and ear-rings 
are of red Cornelian. The bracelets are composed of hair, 
and very broad; they are clasped with a Cameo set in gold. 

Walking-Dress* —A high dress of Parma violet-colored 
poplin ; the body made high, with fichu robings, forming a 
stomacher in front, which is finished on the outside by small 
points. The throat surmounted by a triple ruff of fine lace, 
with a bow of white and scarlet ribbon in the centre, fastened 
by a sapphire brooch. The sleeves are long and in the gigot 
form, with antique points turned back from the wrists. The 
bonnet is of the same hue as the dress, but is two shades 
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lighter, and is trimmed with a kind of rosace, falling over 
the crown, and long puffs of yellow and scarlet ribbons: the 
bonnet ties under the chin with a mentanniere of plaited tulle, 
and a bow of scarlet and yellow ribbon, on the left side. A 
Cachemire scarf shawl is worn with this dress; it is white, 
with an oriental border of various colors. 

N. B. In a work professing to mark out only the diversities 
of fashion,, we have forbore to dwell on the Court Mourning: 
thanks to a beneficent monarch, and a judicious government, 
the days of the outward marks of sorrow have been much 
abridged, even for the Court, and when such mourning is 
general it merely displays, by a black dress, the love and 
respect of a nation ; so that it scarce merits a description; 
as in the short space of three weeks we have every reason to 
think all traces of the mourning habiliments for the late 
Queen of Wirtemburgh will have ceased, and given place to 
the more glowing colors of approaching winter. 

Cursory Remarks on the last New Fashions. 

If, perhaps, at any time, we may have been rather severe 
on the absurdity of some fashions, which we are happy to 
say Were not of English invention ; we are ever ready to give 
our meed of praise to every article of the female toilet, on 
which taste and real elegance have been employed. October 
is generally the time when the promenades are enlivened by 
the gay and diversified appearance of well dressed females, 
who are fond of the healthful exercise of walking: the tem¬ 
perature is delightful, neither too warm nor too cold; the 
cheeks glow with animation, and as October advanced, 
though the Court end of the town was deserted, yet many 
fashionable arrivals took place, and it was no longer deemed 
a sin against fashion’s laws to come to London, as the 
threatening gloom of November hung over the leafless trees 
and presented only a dreary scene. 

Public balls, nor indeed at any, much dress is not now 
required, and are not yet began : in the country, dances hare 
taken place at a few hours’ notice ; and where there was an 
evening party, where such an agreeable impromptu was ex¬ 
pected, a favorite dress was of plain white tulle over pink 
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;atfn. The border of the dress ornamented by crescent! of 
satin, touching each other, above which was a bunch of 
dowers. Chintz dresses are still in favor for home costume; 
as are those of Indian taffety for dinner parties : these latter 
have a corsage a la Sevigne, with the drapery across the - 
breast formed of tulle, of which material are also the long 
sleeves, a la Marie. Under these are short sleeves of white 
satin, very much puffed out, and sustained by stiffening. For 
half-dress, blue levantine gowns, or those of Navarin-smpke, 
vith long white transparent sleeves, are expected to prevail 
much this winter. Many ladies, have as yet, worn dresses 
of very light materials, figured over in the most beautiful 
patterns; but these assuredly will soon give way to some¬ 
thing of a warmer texture. A very favorite home costume, 
in preparation for the afternoon, is of myrtle-green gros de 
Naples, with one broad bias fold round the border, the body 
finished in front in the Anglo-greek style. Poplins are ex¬ 
pected to be much in favor this winter. 

Bonnets of colored gros de Naples, watered, but not of 
Bummer-like hue, seemed the most prevalent fashion for the 
close of autumn : Clarence-blue was the favorite tint. The 
crowns of the new bonnets are round, though narrower at the 
summit than at the base ; round which part is a band, formed 
of lozenge diamonds; each (in the blue bonnets) bound with 
yellow. The close Dunstable bonnets, lately worn, and so 
appropriate for walking, had a small bow of broad ribbon on 
each side, at the base of the crown. A nun’s veil is often 
thrown over these bonnets, of black lace; but they do not 
require it, being sufficiently large, though, by no means 
outre , to conceal the face, especially as they are always tied 
close down: their shape is elegant and becoming. 

The berets and turbans are very large, and are far from 
adding any charm to a pretty face ; the hair that is suffered 
to escape from these monstrous head-dresses, is not shewn to 
any advantages: the berets are either of white or colored 
crape, and are extremely flat on the crown, which renders the 
back view of them as ungraceful as ugly: very broad ribbon 
crosses the front, and of the same broaa ribbon are formed 
two rosettes, one on the left temple the other on the right. 
The new turbans were of white gauze, richly brocaded in 
colors: they are pinned up with exquisite taste, and would 
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be very charming coiffeures, if they were but smaller; bat 
they are wider than the shoulders; and when our reader* 
reflect that they are now made to rival those of the poiter, by 
the make of the corsage, and its accessories, we cannot be 
thought severe in our opinion of the large turbans and berets. 
A smart aigrette feather is placed on the left side of the tur¬ 
ban, near the summit of the crown, when these gauze turbans 
are worn at evening parties. Very pretty caps of blond, 
trin^med with gauze ribbons, satin stripes, in a very tasteful 
manner, form a veiy charming fireside head-dress. 

We can say but little on out-door costume ; it seems, at 
present, totally undecided ; only three or four new pelisses 
nave yet met our eye; their novelty chiefly resulted from the 
extreme simplicity of their make; no trimming whatever, 
except a simple bias fold down each side, where they closed 
in front by rosettes of the same material and color as the 
pelisse : they were of light but unobtruding colors, such as 
fawn, stone-color, and Egyptian-sand. Cloaks seem very 
prevalent, when the weather is chill; but, though they look 
new and fresh, their fashion is evidently that of last winter: 
those we have seen had all arm-holes, and tied down at the 
waist. We have seen one of something of a novel make, but 
it was far from an improvement; it was very capacious, look¬ 
ing like the cloaks seen in old French pictures, and called a 
Cardinal. Cachemire shawls are in general favor, and are 
closely wrapped round the form : they are both square and 
of the scarf kind. Black velvet pelerines, lined with ponpeas 
satin, are much worn with high dresses of gros de Naples. 

The wintry colors most in esteem wul be Slate-color, 
Indian-red, Fawn, Stone-color, Yellow, Clarence-blue, 
Amber, and Myrtle-green. 

Parisian Fashions. 

French Evenino-Dress. — A dress of white Oigandy» 
with a very broad hem at the border, headed by a rouleau; 
above which is a beautiful pattern in embroidery, worked on 
the dress. The body, en gerhe, with a pointed zone, em¬ 
broidered. Short full sleeves, confined m the centre by a 
white satin band. The hair arranged a la Greeque, and 
richly ornamented with blue wheat-ears. Ear-rings en giran- 
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lole f, formed of Turquoise-stones. A necklace of pearls, 
vith a solitaire ornament of three Turquoise-stones. A silk 
drapery-scarf of celestial blue. 

Morning-Dress. A dress of Cambric, with a broad hem. 
Finished by embossed vine-leaves, falling over and forming a 
head. The body made with a jacket frill, composed of three 
leaves : the sleeves very full, confined only at the wrists by 
broad gold bracelets, fastened with a Cameo. The dress 
made partially high, with a row of leaves falling round, as a 
frill. The hair drest in full curls on each side of the face, 
under a bonnet of celestial blue, or of sea-green gros de 
Naples, according to fancy ; this is trimmed with scrolls of 
gros de Naples of a correspondent color, and white ribbon, 
with stripes the same color as the bonnet: the strings float 
loose. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 

Bonnets of dark-green, silk, or of Navarin-brown, are very 
fashionable ; the brim is puckered, like the Capote bonnets, 
and where the puckerings are drawn in, a plait of straw 
ornaments it. Long puffs of broad rich ribbon surround the 
crown, which are striped in various colors. Hats of Indian 
taffety are trimmed at the edge of the brim with blond, laid 
in very large and full plaits. The hats of satin and velvet 
which have been bespoke are to be in the shape of the English 
bonnets, with a round caul. It is not unusual to see bonnets 
of white gros de Naples, trimmed at the edge with a colored 
rfiche, and round the crown are several puffs, the same 
color as the rfiche. Leghorn hats are trimmed with white 
satin ribbon ; at the edge of which ribbon is painted, on one 
side, a wreath of acorns. White satin bonnets are em¬ 
broidered in very striking colors with silk. 

The b&rets most admired are of blue and silver tissue, in 
broad stripes, scattered over with Greek crosses. Bands of 
silver, and blue and white feathers decorate these bfirets, 
which are formed in treillage-work, discovering the comb 
underneath, and other ornaments, either in precious stones 
or flowers, which may adorn the tresses. These bfirets have 
no support except on the right side; on the left they are 
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pointed, and the point tarns upwards, then terminates by 
two acorn-tassels of silver, which fall over the shoulder. 
A small half-handkerchief of Organdy, embroidered in vari¬ 
ous colored silks, with the hair elegantly arranged, having a 
much greater profusion of curls on one side than on the other, 
is a very favorite head-dress for demi-parure. Dress hats arc 
either of white chip or crape, and have an immense plumage of' 
the weeping-willow kind, formed of white and lilac Marabouts. 

The prettiest dress that was seen lately in die public walks 
was of lilac Organdy, trimmed with two flounces ; at the 
edges of which was a white blond, of a slight pattern, finished 
in scalops. The sleeves were long and of white tulle, em¬ 
broidered in feather-stitch. The Tong sleeves that are worn 
in dishabille are very ungraceful; they are all extremely 
wide, and of equal fullness from the shoulder to the wrist, 
and even there they are not confined, but hang loose over a 
part of the hand : what adds to their grotesque appearance is, 
that, when of muslin, they should never be starched. The 
favorite way of trimming the borders of dresses is by one 
broad curtain flounce ; there is no fixed fashion for the heads 
of these deep flounces, which are varied according to the 
taste of the dress-maker. Canezons, which now no longer 
serve for out-door covering, are of embroidered tulle, with a 
pointed belt a la Marie Stuart, trimmed round with narrow 
Mechlin lace. All dresses are made extremely short; at the 
promenade they discover the half-boot entirely. A new and 
beautiful material has appeared for dresses ; it is watered 
satin, and is beautifully embroidered with silks of various 
colors. A dress of Alepine, the color, smoke of Navarin, 
with two deep flounces worked in flat embroidery, with white 
silk, has been much and justly admired. 

In the out-door department, we have been furnished with 
no novel intelligence ; at this uncertain season of the year an 
universal stagnation seems to have taken place on that head. 
With the French ladies nothing seems so much in favor as 
shawls of Chinese crape, One pelisse has appeared of dark 
green cloth, and riding-habits are often seen in morning 
visits: they are of dark blue cloth, and the hat of grey 
beaver. 

The colors most admired are Blue, Rose-color, Adriano- 
P e-red, Navarin-brown, Violet, and Gold-color. 
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Near the termination of the Jong walk, Windsor Great Park, 
in a south-eastern direction, is the summer residence of his 
majesty, now called the Royal Lodge, but formerly the King's 
Cottage. Upon part of the site of the present building was a 
small residence tor the deputy ranger of the park; but in 
1810, his majesty, then Prince Regent, selected it as a pri¬ 
vate summer retreat. 

Since then it has undergone several alterations, and the 
interior has been rendered extremely commodious : the prin¬ 
cipal suite of apartments is on the ground floor, and presents 
a most brilliant appearance when illuminated on the occasion 
of any grand entertainment, the different rooms being thrown 
into a saloon, communicating with a conservatory stored with 
the choicest plants and flowers. The furniture and decora¬ 
tions are plain, but elegant, the hangings being principally 
silk, and a few valuable cabinet paintings are nung in the 
principal apartments. 

A snort distance from the main building stands the private 
chapel, a small structure fitted up with appropriate simplicity, 
its principal ornament being the window above the altar, 
which is a fine specimen of ancient stained glass, representing 
L. 28. 2. r 
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our Saviour casting out devils: the body of the chapel is fitted 
up with open seats for the accommodation of the royal house¬ 
hold, two large pews being reserved for his majesty and the 
principal attendants. The rustic entrance-lodges are con¬ 
structed with bodies of fir-trees, fixed together in the Swiss 
manner; and the grounds attached are pleasantly laid out. 


LOVE’S HOURS. 

ARIETTA. 

The dawn of Love is dear 

When Passion wakes from rest. 

When the heart beats, its pulse-throb near 
To young Affection’s breast; 

When the eye brightens fast, 

With lips and rosy cheeks— 

And features like sweet flowers are cast 
In Nature’s streaks. - 

Mom’s early love-star beams, 

Hope wakens in the bosom. 

Twilight enwreaths endearing dreams 
Of bud, and leaf, and blossom * 

Life, like a stream, runs on, 

Care, like the wind, disturbs it; 

Hours touch the memory—morn is gone, 

Though feeling curbs it. 

Noon ripens in the day, 

Fondness and tears arise ; 

Passion and fancy chide the way 
That Time towards evening flies : 

Two hearts together,—still 
In union’s sphere reposing, 

Trust to the powers of mind and will 
Love’s sftveet day closing. 

P. 
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THE QUEEN DOWAGER OF WIRTEMBURGH. 

Mr. Editor, —At page 171, you gave a brief sketch of her 
late Majesty, chiefly relating to the period previous to mar¬ 
riage. The following particulars of her mode of life on the 
continent, since the death of her royal husband, cannot but 
be an acceptable addition to your former article. 

The sudden demise of the above Royal Personage has 
opened a melancholy breach in the hearts of her illustrious 
relatives; and in that country whose sceptre she had shared, 
and with whose prosperity she had identified herself for a 
period of more than thirty years, it has excited the most lively 
sentiments of grief. 

Although her Majesty had enjoyed but indifferent health for 
a series of years, and was subject to certain spasmodic attacks 
which often brought her valuable life into apparent jeopardy, 
yet neither the public mind, nor even that of her immediate 
attendants, was prepared for the lamentable result which has 
just transpired. On Saturday, the 4th of October, her Ma¬ 
jesty appeared, and passed the evening, nearly as usual; 
on Sunday she became indisposed; the symptoms gradually 
increased; on Monday they became alarming, and in the 
course of the day she nad a tranquil passage from time to 
eternity. 

Her Majesty’s visit last year to her native country is fresh 
in the recollection of every one ; and it was hoped that her 
health had derived essential benefit from the change of air, 
and the revival of all those sympathies and associations, and 
more particularly of that personal and family intercourse from 
which she had been so long debarred by continental warfare. 
This was the impression left upon our minds, as she parted 
from our shores last autumn, to return to Germany ; and the 
present event is another and painful instance of the futility 
of human hopes, and the imperfection of human foresight. 
Her Majesty, it is well known, retired to her magnificent 
chateau of Louisburg, upon the death of her Royal Consort, 
in 1816, where, surrounded by select members from her Court 
and Council, and at the head of which was the venerable 
Count de Goerlitz, whose attachment had stood the test of 
many years and eventful changes, she passed her days in the 
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uninterrupted discharge of those duties which add fresh lustre 
to her exalted station, and in the strict observance of those 
admirable principles by which she had so often swayed the 
powerful minds of others, and by which she regulated every 
impulse of her own. It was here, in particular, that every 
surrounding object acknowledged the influence of her pre¬ 
sence, and where the beneficient acts of the “ Good Queen” 
were felt and admired; and though done in secret, the gra¬ 
titude of those her bounty had succoured in distress, or raised 
above it, was reflected in silent offerings, from the peasant’s 
hearth to the presence-chamber in her palace.* 

It had been, for many years, her Majesty's custom to pass 
some portion of every summer at the Baths of Deinach, a 
short distance from the capital, as well for the benefit of the 
waters as to vary the monotony of her retired Court, to give 
a fresh impulse to the health and minds of those of whom it 
was composed, and over whose happiness she watched with 
parental solicitude. Her Majesty’s annual visit to this ro¬ 
mantic and secluded spot was anticipated by all* ranks with 
impatience, and hailed with loyalty and delight, as the sig¬ 
nal for resuming those innocent festivities, in which the en¬ 
tire populace took an eager part; and, in the presence of 
their august patroness, revived the ancient game of the coun¬ 
try, while the victors in these were rewarded by suitable prizes, 
instituted and distributed by her Majesty in person. 

Having repeatedly felt the salutary effects of a summer 
residence here, her Majesty had thereby acquired a strong 
local attachment for the spot. It is a singularly romantic 
hamlet, situated on the border of the Black Forest, skirted 
by feudal and monastic ruin3, and presenting an endless suc¬ 
cession of all those picturesque beauties which arrest and fix 
the attention of the naturalist or the painter, and, to a re¬ 
fined and contemplative mind, give free scope for the indul¬ 
gence of the best feelings of which the human heart is sus¬ 
ceptible. It was here, too, in an antique and extensive pa¬ 
lace, overhung by hills of pine, traversed by a mountain 
stream, and commanding objecls of unceasing interest, that 

4 

* < H ,e writer of this brief sketch has been Informed, on the spot, 
Uia * not le»sthan seventy families in the neighbourhood shared in her 
Majesty's daily bounty. 
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her Majesty was in the habit of receiving annual visits from 
some member of her august family. 

On the day of her Majesty’s leaving this place on her re¬ 
turn to Louisburg, in the month of August, it was the uni¬ 
form and affecting custom of the peasantry and others to as¬ 
semble on the morning of her departure, to testify their strong 
attachment to their royal and beloved mistress, by twining 
the pannels of her carriage and all its appendages with 
wreaths of evergreen and the choicest flowers of the place 
and season, as the silent but expressive votive offering for 
her return. 

The same ceremony was observed as the several carriages 
of her Majesty’s suite left in succession; and at every halt 
in her progress, fair hands continued to offer symbolic flow¬ 
ers, till the halls of Louisburg rang once more with the Royal 
welcome. It is hardly two months since this beautiful and 
affecting ceremony took place for the last time ! But now, 
alas! the scene is sadly reversed: the mournful pageant is 
announced at every gate—the mourners have arranged them¬ 
selves in weeds—and the hands that so lately offered flowers, 
are now twining the cypress wreath ! 

Could a well regulated life prolong or insure its duration, 
the lamented object of a nation’s sorrow might still have lived 
to receive and to communicate happiness; but, alas! the 
“ race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” nor 
lengthened days to those whose life has been a blessing to 
mankind. 

«The mode of life pursued by her Majesty was invariable 
and systematic. During the summer she had usually con¬ 
cluded her morning toilette by six, often much earlier. She 
appeared in public at one o clock, when she received the 
homage of her Court, and that of the strangers, or function¬ 
aries, who had the entree to her table, and, followed by whom, 
she shortly after proceeded to the banquet-room. After din¬ 
ner she adjourned to the drawing-room, whence, after an in¬ 
terchange of compliments, &c. she generally retired to her 
^flvate apargpnent, leaving her guests to their own free dis¬ 
posal ; or, when the weather invited, she took an airing in 
some of the beautiful avenues in the neighbouring forests. 
At five o’clock* tea was announced ; music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental,’ or othef domestic pastimes, occasionally an opera, 
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followed, and filled up the space between tea and supper. 
This latter meal was announced at nine o’clock, during which 
an admirable band continued to play the select and popular 
airs of Germany, and occasionally introduced the Royal An¬ 
them of England, and our patriotic airs, with great feeling 
and effect. By ten o’clock, or a little after, the repast had 
finished; her Majesty had received the salutation of the night, 
and the officers and ladies of the court retired to their several 
apartments through the long and shadowy corridors. This 
daily practice of domestic order and arrangement reminded 
one forcibly of the excellent and similar habits of our fore¬ 
fathers during the reign of Queen Elizabeth—habits which 
have been so imprudently infringed upon, though not with¬ 
out their forfeit, by the less salutary discipline of modem 
times. 

As the activity of her Majesty’s mind was incessant, so 
were her hands seldom without some adequate subject for the 
display of her refined and cultivated taste, or the exercise of 
that laudable industry which, to her, had become delightful 
from long habit, and of which innumerable traces remain, to 
excite our admiration, and to be treasured as the finest orna¬ 
ments of the royal palace. In this her Majesty sought not 
pastime alone; she nad a higher object in view. She sought 
to inculcate a most important lesson, and to recommend it to 
those around, by her own personal example, viz.—that in the 
proper distribution of our time, and in the wise employment of 
our faculties, the great secret of human happiness is to be 
found; and that, instead of pursuing pleasure as an occupa¬ 
tion, we should find, on the contrary, that it is from prudent 
occupation alone that we can secure lasting pleasure and sa¬ 
tisfaction. 


The natural affability of her Majesty’s disposition; the 
enviable talent of relieving the restraint, and enlivening the 
conversation which her presence might have been supposed 
, ir ^P ose ’ ° r to check, made a presentation at the Court of 
- u *5 an ob 3 ect of the first importance to enrery dis- 
riunnff traveller w ho sojourned in these part*. Few daw, 
were nr®** but some illustrious family or individual 

ulace P at f“ te ^ by the resident Ambassador, and took their 

the public fnr» h £ &pitable taWe * these ’ the majority were 
PUbl,c moctionaries, or the fair daughters of that beloved 
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country, the land of her birth, and the proud inheritance of 
her royal brother. On these, and the cherished remembrance 
of her early days, her mind and conversation dwelt with pe¬ 
culiar delight, while the sentiments she expressed were well 
becoming a daughter of that illustrious dynasty from which 
ahe sprung, and of that crown and kingdom of which she bad 
become the pride and the ornament. 

To those who have had the happiness to sojourn within the 
"Royal precincts of Louisburg, to partake of its hospitality, 
and mingle in its polished circle, the remembrance of such 
hours must long remain in vivid retrospect; they will con¬ 
fess that for once they have beheld the highest dignity asso¬ 
ciated with the gentlest art and the most generous dispositions, 
and that a conciliatory smile may subdue more hearts than 
the sword. 

But henceforth, alas! at Louisburg or Dienach, there will 
be no ear to receive the homage of our respect and loyalty ; 
no hand to beckon or welcome us to that banquet-hall, where 
so long had presided the Princess Royal of England,—the . 
sister of our beloved Sovereign ! There we shall only find a 
shrine and a sepulchre, where we may drop the tear of mingled 
sorrow and exultation over the hallowed urn of “ the daugh¬ 
ter of our people,” the good and lamented Queen. 

Her name, embalmed by those exalted virtues which ad¬ 
ded so much lustre to her life and her reign, will find a pass¬ 
port to the love and veneration of posterity! The days of 
ner life were only so many acts of beneficence. She supported 
the aged, and patronised the young ; every hour had its al¬ 
lotted portion of evil to correct, or of good to communicate 
to those around her; and faint, indeed, were language to 
convey their deep sense of the loss of her who never sought 
her own' happiness but in advancing theirs. The gratitude 
of a nation, whose best interests it was her aim and happi¬ 
ness essentially to promote, may commemorate such exalted 
virtues by trophies less perishable; but her proudest monu¬ 
ment is in the hearts of those who had the happiness to know 
and appreciate the excellence of her life, and have now the 
lasting misfortune to survive her. 

Marius. 
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LOVE'S EXILE, 

BY FREDERICK TYRRELL, ESQ. 

The world no pleasure yields to me. 
Since I am lost to love for ever; 

Thy smile again I must not see, 

Now fate has dared the chain to sever. 

But when thy hours are free from love, 

O think upon the days gone by ; 

Think how I strove that love to prove. 
And you will heave for me a sigh. 

But still I would not wish to raise, 

One thought in thee to mar the bliss. 

That love will yield thy future days. 
When hanging on a balmy kiss. 

Emma, adieu ! no more a smile, 

Shall steal upon my faded cheek ; 

For thee I leave my native isle, 

In other climes a home to seek. 


IMPROMPTU, 

TO THE MEMORY OF A MUCH LOVED AND LAMENTED SISTER. 

Pause, trav’ller, pause ! beneath this hillock lies 
A sister, dear by more than nature’s ties. 

Pure, as the stream down Malvern's mossy side j 
Chaste, as the icelet glittering o'er it's tide ; 

Lovely, as earliest tint of rosey dawn ; 

^ eet > the balmy fragrance of the morn ; 

Cheerful, as lark on yErial pinion borne ; 

Jrresn, as the dew-drop sparkling ’midst the thorn; 
f Iove) y primrose of th! dale; 

Meek fs the T hly ° f the vale ; 

Timid a ,h! do , Ve Wlth branch of olive blessld; 

Kindf ”good] a i^ c j^j e ^ ,anto ? hunter press’d; 

Tread Lhtlv gent * P lous > virtuous, lust: 

y ranger o’er her hallow’d dust. 


J. W. E. 
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A HARVEST HOME SKETCH IN THE WEST. 

The kitchen was free of cumbrance, and the floor sanded, 
before the tables were placed for the harvest home. The 
anticipations of hearty pleasure were heard in the lips of 
the villagers long ere the night approached. This was the 
time that collected all the working people and family of the 
farm. The furnace had boiled throughout the day. The 
ale of long keeping was tapped, jugs, pewter plates, bright 
knives and forks, and all useful paraphernalia, in requisition. 
Welcome looked through bright eyes and suntried features. 
Reciprocal smiles played on the cheeks of young and old, 
wealthy and poor. How cleanly the guests appeared as they 
walked one after the other through the back door of the 
kitchen after* sunset, to sit down and partake of their em¬ 
ployer’s hospitality! The candles in their sticks of brass 
shone like the glitter at the baron’s festival; and the com- 
any sat round them with bosoms less free from heart-aching 
and painstaking feelings. Their appetites, like their farming 
implements, were keen. Like a patriarch’s family, of whom 
is read of old, they were all of one caste, of one country, of 
one soil. Their education but little different, their conversa¬ 
tional equivoque was understood. The bacon and cabbage 
with which the dairy maid, a rare bonny cook, came panting 
in, made the planks on the tables yield to hot and smoking 
pressure. To a Londoner the scene was novel; to an artist, 
it afforded matter for description and reflection, partaking of 
the best of humanities ana inspiring the most lasting im¬ 
pressions. If any cause arose to chasten the mirth of this 
supper, it was the recollection of their good old master’s 
not being as in years agone, at the head of the table. His 
round o? existence was accomplished. He knew nothing 
of their joy or sorrow. His ashes lay quietly in the family 
tomb. But his widow, a matron of domestic kindness, con¬ 
ducted the abilities required to make her industrious, and bee¬ 
like people truly happy. Her daughter Rose, was a most 
lovely maiden, but she was both deaf and dumb. She as¬ 
sisted her mother in sience which instructed thought, but 
solaced not the hearing faculty. The meditation apparent. 
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the great notice she took and the attention she paid, filled me 
with more superior gratification than that which I meet witfc 
in haut ton and loquacious circles. But to the supper— 
what clatter! what gestative operation ! How masticatiaE 
works! Ale drives the food along the steaming canal 
Then an immense plain pudding is divided and devoured. 
New work is here, but like that which grows in the field, H 
is soon completed and sweetened into effect ******* 
Toasting now began. First, with “ health to Mistress,”— 
upstanding three times three. “ Health to Miss Rose!” 
with loud huzzas. She sat biting her nails, with downcast 
head, and leaned on the chair as unaware of the cause.— 

“ Old Master’s Memory!” in silence—and lastly, “ Harvest 
Home for ever !*’ Singing then engaged the ear and created 
listeners; but the songs were, like Ingram’s chairs, of a 
rustic character. The wont part of the thing arose out of 
the want of a fiddler, who was performing at another Harvest 
Home; but vainly expected at a late hour could he get away. 
He came not, and the latten bells were fetched out of the 
stable, and striking them against a pair of bellows, made, 
as the Westminster butchers call it, “ rough music.” Thus 
a dance was got up, and the dancers kept it up. The 
autumn sky glancing through the rickyard on the water, 
and the shadows creeping round the barns and outlets, with 
the harvest moon like a boat in the blue ocean, shining over 
the crisp pasturage imparted to the watchful ejre, delightful 
ideas; and the glow-worms, like stars in the violet beds of 
the garden, invited me to reflection. The harvest people 
retired early, and the scene Wore a tranquillity, occasionally 
interrupted by the voice of the dog, and the bellow of an J 
uneasy cow. P. 


THE BUTTERFLY TO HIS LOVE. 

The dew dappled rose, her pale buds will close, 
Gay oxlips enfold their leaflets of gold. 

As the sullen ey’d night draws nigh. 

Ah, why wilt thou roam so far from thy home, 
When all things do sleep, and thy lover doth weep, 
Thou fair but thou false butterfly. 
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If thou will again chose th’ lilac brow’d glen. 

Thy favor’d retreat, where oft we will meet. 

And none love shall hear my soft sigh : 

In the violet cup, how sweetly we’ll sup. 

And drink with delight, the dew-drops so bright, 

Thou faithless, yet sweet Butterfly. 

And thou shalt repose, where th’ honey flow’r blows, 
On banks of wild thyme, in forests of lime. 

And down at thy feet will I lie ; 

And none love shall gaze on th’ beautous blaze, 

Which thy wings emit, as onward thou’lt flit. 

My fickle,^et lov’d Butterfly. 

Hark, hark, my love comes, and blithely she hums, 

As she peeps from th’ flow’r, that shadows the bow’r. 
Where th’ maid on her bridal doth lie: 

My little black eye, the soft plumes espy, 

That broiders her wings as hither she springs, 

My own, my betrothed Butterfly. 

Eliza N. Lancaster. 


JOY’S A CHAPLET TWINED FOR ME. 

Lightly beats the heart that never 
Felt the pangs that wait on love. 

Sadly sighs the heart that ever. 

Barter'd peace it's joys to prove. Bayley. 

Young Edwin bask’d in pleasure’s bow’r. 

And sipp’d life’s nectar’d sparkling bowl. 

And oft to gild the pensive hour. 

When rapture mov’d his youthful soul; 

To the wild wafting breeze ne flung 
His joyous passions, as he sung, 

“ My hours are bright, my heart beats free. 

And joy’s a chaplet twin’d for me.” 

But Ellen met his youthful view, 

And oft he sigh’d for the fair maid, 

His hours wore then a darker hue. 

And fancied pleasures ’gan to fade; 
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joy's a chaplet twined for me. 


His bosom Felt the pangs of love. 

And as he wander’d through the grove. 

No more he sang “ my heart beats free, 

And joy’s a chaplet twin’d for me." 

Since by love's pangs his bliss was torn. 

Since Ellen haunted e’en his dream. 

He pluck’d the deep and rankling thorn, 

And drown’d her name in Lethe's stream ; 

And now he roves o’er hill and plain. 

Singing in sweeter, blither strain, 

“ My hours are bright, my heart beats free. 

And iov’s a chaplet twin'd for me.” 

Oxford. J.P. 


TRUE GRIEF. 

It pass'd—the sable’pomp passed by. 
In solemn train and slow; 

And tears bedeck’d the mourners' eye, 
The mimickry of woe. 

I saw the clay consign’d to clay, 

And pray'rs and anthems rose ; 

But would they reach to where he lay ? 
Or shake his last repose 1 

Give me no chant or sainted hymn. 

My deeds must prove my requiem. 

'Twas o'er—the cavalcade mov’d on, 

I lost the nodding plumes ; 

And all the sombre train was gone. 

No sound was near the tombs. 

1 mark’d upon a new-made mound, 

A pensive ling'rer there ; 

He dropp’d a tear upon the ground, 

A sigh, his only pray’r. 

Give me when gone so true a tear, 

And stretch me on the humblest bier. 
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AUDLEY END. 

I Audley End, or Audley House, the Seat of Lord Bray- 
| brooke, is a noble mansion, situated in a finely wooded park, 
about a mile from Saffron Walden in Essex. The house at 
present, though large and magnificent, is but a small part of 
the original building, which, in its perfect state, was one of 
the most splendid and capacious mansions in the country ; 
and, if not superior, was, at least, equal to the palace of 
Hampton Court. 

At the period of its erection, it was the fashion to build 
large, rather than comfortable houses, and with this feeling, 
Thomas Howard, the first Earl of Suffolk, determined to 
have an immense building, for the purpose of completing 
which, it is said, he sold an estate of £10,000 a year. The 
whole cost of the building amounted to £190,000 ; and, in 
its entire state, it appeared like a large college with nume¬ 
rous turrets, cupolas, and pinnacles, The rooms were large 
and inconvenient, and to keep the whole in complete repair 
required an immense fortune; in consequence of which the 
building has, at various times, been much reduced and 
altered. 

The grand entrance of the mansion, as it now stands, is 
ornamented with two projecting porches, each having seven¬ 
teen marble columns at the angles. The ballustrades of the 
house are perforated and variously ornamented; and the 
summit is adorned with eight turrets, and several clustered 
chimnies. The various apartments were furnished and de- 
| corated, in a costly ana elegant style, by the late Lord 
| Howard. The hall still preserves part of its ancient cha¬ 
racter ; and is an interesting specimen of the magnitude and 
ornaments of the old baronial mansions. 

The grounds are pleasingly diversified with hill and dale : 
the summits and sides of the former are richly adorned with 
wood; the latter is enlivened with the clear waters of the 
Tiver Granta, which forms a wide dhnal in front of the house. 
A handsome bridge of three arches was erected across this 
river in 1764. 

The house and park were sold to Charles II., by the third 
Earl of Suffolk, for £50,000. Great part of this sum remained 
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on mortgage ; anti the hearth-tax is said to have been pledged 
to the Earls of Suffolk as collateral security ; bat this tai j 
being taken off after the revolution, the premises were re¬ 
stored to the family for the value of the mortage. Henry, 
the tenth earl, dying without issue in the year 1745, the tine 
devolved on Henry Bowes Howard, a ^descendant of the fat 
earl. By the death of Lord Howard in 1797, the property 
devolved to Lord Braybrooke, being the nearest relation tf 
the female line. | 

THE MOVEMENTS INCIDENT TO THE SEASON. 

“ Cone, heav’nly Power# ! primeval peace restore, 

*' Lore!—Mercy ’—Wisdom !—rule lor evermore !*• 

The gloiy of the summer is departed for ever from Ais 
transitory year. The charms which were created for the wisest 
purposes are fading in the more ripening age of autumn. 
Like the pleasures of mankind, of love, duty, and faith, tbty 
can be preserved only in the fragments which are snatched 
by the memory, and the growth of time, and the advances 
of calm Eternity. 

“ Above, below, in ocean, earth, and sky. 

Thy fairy worlds, imagination, lie, » 

And hope attends, companion of the way. 

Thy dreams by night, thy visions of the day.*’ 

What is man 1 He is as the grass of the field.—Whit 
are his hopes 1 They are as the ground reflections of the 
fowl’s wings in the sunny air. What are his schemes 1 
Even as the waves of the sea. Man cometh forth as a flower, 
is cut down, and the place he once frequented receives his 
shadow no more. The gaieties which lifted his heart high 
in the ecstatic and joyous illusions of life. The bright and 
overflowing chalice from which his dry lips pressed the ex¬ 
hilarating liquid of pleasure, and the melting sunshine that 
glowed round his paths, in the most exquisite state of refined 
nature and accomplishment of delicate art, are transnosed 
the centre of the universe, the Sun, favors other lanas, other 
beings and other perfections. Man, the creature of feeling 
and circumstance, is left in his own element without its con- 
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tinued beauty to receive the disappointments of new hopes, 
or the realization of new pledges, both of Providence and his 
fellow man. Where the lute softened the ice of age and con- 
troled the temperament of a young fascinating being of either 
sex, to either sex, and smiles won the graces and idenities of 
natural and improved loveliness, leaves are strewn as frail 
mementos, and the withering stamens and boughs are chang¬ 
ing like the skies’ scenes whose noiseless panoramas pro¬ 
duced every minute, are newly represented. The hues of 
brown and scentless yellow wear a sombre aspect and the 
ascending thistle seeds in their silken balloons, tell the earth- 
tied sojourner a little poetical history of himself and his 
solicitudes :— 

“ But naturalised in foreign earth 
With many a beauteous birth, 

As if in gratitude they blew.” 

The preparations for winter in farm yards, the best arrange¬ 
ments made for cattle, the maturing state of poultry and 
birds, the reports of the flail and the sportsman’s gun, the 
arrivals of game, the yelping of bailiff-like hounds, the finish¬ 
ing of horses’ education at the bar, the ruddy cheeks of rus¬ 
tics, and their families, with curling light hair and juvenile 
features; their tanned shoulders, breasts, arms, and legs; 
the ceasing of some of the song-birds and the tune¬ 
less chirps of those which are more noisy than agreeable, 
the repairing of full granaries, the thatched ricks to secure 
corn and hay, the choked rivulets, the Wasted rivers, and 
the sleepy floods, the ponds, with green surfaces as though 
they swam not on waves, like flatteries with danger beneath ; 
the impassable marshes, the necessity-sent goods to the mar¬ 
ket, the sales at fairs and the closing of fairs for the year :— 
the decision of cricket matches, the silence in woodlands, 
the gathered and slipshelled nuts in bags, the gleaner’s 
choice portions in the butteries, the potatoe beds in the gar¬ 
dens, the business of the miller’s wheels, dashing out foam 
like passion in anger, the clacking hoppers, the music of the 
grass, the hedgers and sheepboys whistling in lanes and tur¬ 
nip-pens, the manure collecting in waste handy spots and 
spreading on lands, like tithed heaps in return to spring for 
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her early and never disappointing suns and moistures: —tbe 
attenuating produce of the gardens and orchards, the closely 
bitten herbage of the paddock, the homestead in the glebe, 
with never-failing varieties in and out of observation,—are 
not these assurances'?—these mutationsthese properties 
enough to shew princes, patriots, consuls, and emperors, 
though raised out of the sphere of manual labour, they lie 
the creatures of circumstances and sicken into decay 1 

*• Shall man from Nature’s sanction stray. 

With blind opinion for his guide ; 

And rebel to her rightful sway. 

Leave all her bounties unenjoyed V 9 

What then is to be desired ? Are there not proofs, pre¬ 
cepts, and examples before us, day by day, to excite us to 
laudable emulation ? The highest classes in society might do 
immense good by the power, means, and education which 
they possess—the middle classes do as much as they can with¬ 
out detriment to their welfare—and, the lowest classes hare 
not the ability without industrious applications. To proceed 
thankfully, but trustily, in the mastery of intellectual and 
agricultural advancement;—to follow practicable utilities, and, 
like light-houses on the ocean, be lustrous and conspicuous 
objects of saving knowledge, are duties which devolve on all 
persons.—O! human hearts ! turn the crimson brooks of 
humanity from the mazes of vanity. Wean your inheritor’s 
minds from leasing. Oh! ye mansions of animated clay, 
and ten thousand constructive perceptions! Seeing that 
aught but virtue perishelh, and nought but the truth of affi¬ 
anced feelings and participations will, or can, redeem the 
time and preserve ye through the tumultuous exercises of life 
to which all are more or less liable:—arise! gird on the 
armour as men of might, and fight the good cause of bounte¬ 
ous freedom and moral happiness. P, 

EPIGRAM. 

Ovid describes the * c Art of Love 
To gain th’ affections of a woman’s heart 

But I, the converse of his thesis, prove 
Love is the work of nature, not of erf. 
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BY CtELEBS THE YOUNGER. No. X. 

“ Love is the great instrument 'of nature, the bond and cement of 
society, the spirit and spring of the universe.” 

South. 

x 

SMALL INCONVENIENCES. 

Good Mr. C celebs. 

I am about to prefer a complaint to your sympathising na¬ 
ture on, perhaps, a somewhat novel subject; and though I 
greatly apprehend my grievance to be irremediable, still it 
affords a relief to the afflicted to be permitted to pour forth 
their complaints. 

I was born of wealthy parents, and hold a respectable 
- rank in society; am possessed of an independent fortune, 
fair abilities, pleasing address, and am otherwise far from 
being disagreeable in my person : in fact, I should rank my¬ 
self among the most happy, but for an unfortunate deficiency 
of inches ! a disaster which you may regard rather as ridicu¬ 
lous than painful, till I shall have detailed a few of the mor¬ 
tifications to which this lamentable privation has subjected 
me. 

Being a young man of spirit, I was desirous of entering 
the army ; but was deterred from prosecuting my intention, 
by a lady sarcastically inquiring “ If I intended to enlist 
as a drummer 

Again, I am mighty fond of performing in private theatri¬ 
cals ; but having engaged with some friends for this pur¬ 
pose, I was affronted by their assigning to me the character 
of “ Little Pickle.” 

I dare not venture into a crowd, from fear of being suf¬ 
focated ; and many fine sights I have lost, from not being able 
to obtain a glimpse of them, though standing on tiptoe. 

I have often declared that I would gladly give five thou¬ 
sand pounds in order to be five inches taller. Dear Mr. 
Ccelebs, can you give me any hope or consolation 1 Do you 
not think, now that such wonderful discoveries are making in 
the science of chemistry, that some Elixir of Length may be 
s 3 
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compounded,—tome process for extending the muscle be 
vented 1 Do you conceive that fifty smart shocks of an elec 
tnc&l machine, repeated every day, might cause me to star 
into altitude ? Do you imagine that if I were to go and it 
side in Shropshire or Derbyshire, where the natives are nr 
doubtedly taller than the Londoners, the air would have at) 
effect upon me t 

Last Spring, I made a practice of standing two or three 
hours at a time in my garden, that 1 might receive the bene¬ 
fit of the fruitful showers, and the sun’s warm rays alternately; 
but the experiment only proved that this fertilizing dispensa¬ 
tion, though in the highest degree favorable to the vegetable, 
did not extend its influence to the animal, kingdom. I saw 
flowers spring into life, and blossom and die, without my 
having exceeded, by an eighth of an inch, the degrading 
mark of measurement procured at the hand of a friend, an 
officer of dragoons. 

The other day 1 threw an acquaintance almost into con¬ 
vulsions of laughter, who, coming suddenly into my room, 
found me sustaining my whole weight by my hands against 
the door: forVhich strange position 1 could only account 
by observing, not without great embarrassment, that I adopted 
it to cure me of the cramp ! 

I am exceedingly fond of the exercise of walking, or 
riding on horseback ; notwithstanding, I never stir out but in 
my tilbury, which seems to conceal this, to me, painful, 
personal defect. 

But it is in the company of ladies, who are universal in 
their admiration of tall men, that I most keenly feel the in¬ 
significancy of my stature. “ I do not care how plain a gentle¬ 
man's face may be," said a bewitching girl, on whom 1 was 
anxious to make a favourable impression, “ so that he is 
but a good figure."—“ That Mr. S. is a most engaging 
young man," whispered another lady, speaking of me, " but 
he is very littleemphasizing the exception, as if it were 
sufficient to counterbalance a host of good qualities. Now 
1 am very anxious to marry, but do not choose to take a wife 
who would look down upon me ; and to have the mother of 
my children less than five feet two inches, would be to pro¬ 
pagate a race of pigmies. If I were a member of Parlia¬ 
ment, 1 would assuredly introduce a bill, the object of which 
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should be to prevent the union of any two persons who did 
not reach a certain standard of height. 

My mother, kind soul! endeavours to comfort me by re¬ 
ferring to Julius Cesar, Alexander the Great, Buonaparte, 
Poj>e, and St. Paul; but, as I peevishly tell her, these 
having been short men, makes not me the taller. 

Mr. Coelebs, do you know of any country in the globe 
■where the people are remarkable for lowness of stature 1 I 
will instantly go and live among them. I have serious 
thoughts of taking a journey into Spain, in order to get a 
strech upon the rack; and if that fails, I believe positively 
I shall take a rope and hang myself:—at all events, you 
know, it will make my neck longer. 

I remain, your afflicted correspondent, 

Mr. Briefwit's, Bartholomew the Less , Bob Short. 

near Little Britain. 

HARRY IIUNXSHANKS TO CCELEBS THE YOUNGER. 

The ladies ? <Oh! that kindly-cruel, heart-breaking, heart¬ 
mending, soul-stirring word !—the ladies ! ! How much is 
comprehended!—how little understood!—what sensations 
created !—what pangs assuaged!—with what interests con¬ 
nected!—how redolent of thought, feeling, and action!— 
The ladies 1 High and low, rich and poor, wise and simple, 
crooked and straight, ordinaiy and handsome, own the magic 
of the word, plural though it be, and yearn to create a divi¬ 
sion in the singular number, that two might be united into 
one divisible, yet undivided, spiritual and affectionate accor¬ 
dant essence—husband and wife. 

Is it marvellous, then, Mr. Coelebs, in me, by stating to 
you, as a fellow laborer, and I may add by commisseration, a 
fellow sufferer too, that I have not the happiness (happiness!) 
of calling any one of these comprehensive, incomprehensible 
sex, the ladies, which I can calf my own? “ Aye, aye, my 
dear fellow,** now you rejoin, as you snuff the candle, and 
then your nose, “ the reason is palpable ; Harry Hunxshanks 
is an awkward, in-kneed, sort of disagreeable, stooping, sly- 
looking young man, that hankers after the ladies without 
declaring his passion or his pretensions.** You have hit the 
mark exactly; for nothing is done now-a-days with the ladies 
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kill the question* are answered to —who is be 1 —wkat a he’ 
and so forth ; just a* if it makes any difference to lore, wfc 
is pictured blind. I fear, sir, that the sly godship has a 
knack of feeling the golden colors by atmospheric pr essure, 
or some alchemic touch invisible to dark mortals, but wkid 
is well understood by the ladies. I fancy, however, that I 
can love well, tolerably well, any object, or subject, to who® 
I might have the honor of being introduced through the me* 
dium of your polite pages, dressed in black and white, and I 
solicit your friendship purposely; meantime, sir, I pre-inform 
you I am but a poor mechanic, earning twenty-five shifting? 
a week, when in work ; and I am but a sd-so sort of man, of 
twenty-five, to look at; yet will you solve me this puzzle ?— 
If ever 1 see a very pretty woman, she is certain of being 
married to an ugly, monsttous man. That I am such is ny 
only hope of ever getting noosed. 

Yours, expectantly, 

Harry Huhx shanks. 

MARIA MEANWELL*S FAREWELL EPISTLE TO CCELEBS THE 
YOUNGER. 

Complaisant Sir, —If you refer to an early correspon¬ 
dence with you at the beginning of the year, you will see that 
1 am not ungrateful in the acknowledgement of now being, 
in what the female sex call, or at least ought to be enabled to 
call, a happy condition in a few words, sir, I am married. 
If I may offer a word of encouragement to those who are yet 
halting on their way to the temple of Hymen, I assure them, 
as far as I am competent to judge, I have nothing to regret in 
being what I am. My husband is not one of those gay mor¬ 
tals who is devoid of reflection, nor a demure being whose only 
mnsings are on the worst side of the picture, but seems, and 
I really believe be is, desirous of making me happy, more by 
equanimity of temper and an uniform kindness, which he cul¬ 
tivates to be reciprocally interchanged and improved for onr 
mutual interest. Nor does he make either me or himself ridi¬ 
culous and conspicuous in company, by uxorious attentions, 
which are odious by comparison, and often inflict more pain 
than pleasure by the application. The beauty of this feeling 
is, that we understand each other, and appropriate our duties 
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and opportunities as they occur in estimable principles, which, 
X trust, will last in our warfare of life. We did net rush to 
Gretna, influenced by passion alone, nor unmeaningly love 
each other by disproportions ; our dispositions, tastes, ideas, 
condition, age, and propensities, partake of great likeness; 
and, if our foibles strike against the chords of each other’s 
heart, we possess, 1 have the vanity to believe, good sense 
enough to narmonise them. To conclude, sir, with the best 
wishes to you, and the readers interested in your Budget, I ad¬ 
vise my fair companions, in the search of husbands, to embrace 
good principles, and, as far as it in them lies, to rest the onus 
of their affections more on the basis of men’s minds than their 
personal qualifications, would they be permanently happy. 
Above all, never to wed a fool, a fop, or a liar. 

Maria Meanwell. 

MR. bachelor’s UNION WITH MISS MAIDENLY, OR AN END OF 
TUB ROLANDS AND OLIVERS IN THEIR SINGLE STATE. 

M. If I may not doubt your sincerity, sir, perhaps the ex¬ 
ample given by the union of my niece with your nephew, 
might encourage your proposals. 

B. To raise a doubt, madam, is cruel, after my honorable 
professions. 

AT. True it is; but not so cruel as your requiring me to 
part with my parrots, cats, and the delicious monkey. 

B. Why, the fact stands thus:—parrots are like bad conun¬ 
drums, far fetched; and cats are only fit for their mice and 
rat stations, and monkeys are too mischievous for domestic 
people. 

M. Domestic! do you think I will marry to be made a 
domestic creature 1 

B. Not entirely so. 

M. Do you intend to limit my amusements, as well as my 
dear living companions ? 

B, No, I do not; but a degree of propriety is requisite to 
be supported in the station of wedlock, which, for credit and 
harmony, ought to influence us. 

M. My habits are formed. 

fi. And so are mine. 

M. And I will never give way to your “ testy humors.” 
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B. And I will not “ budge.” 

Af. Hold, hold! Mr. Bachelor, “lam not frighted when 
a madman stares.*' 

B. Madam, you are choleric. 

Af. Sir, you are phlegmatic. 

B. Go on—go on ; I am not passionate. 

Af. Ha, ha, ha ! nor am I; yet I should not Uke you, «n- 
less you had a bit of passion in your nature. 

B. “ Do you confess so much V 9 
M. I do. 

B. “ Then give me your hand and yofur heart too.*' Oh - 
Miss Maidenly, you have charmed me! 

Af. Batchy, I always did love you. 

B. Love me 1 dearest angel! you have transported me; I 
feel already in the Botany Bay of love. 

Af. I hope you will then be transported for life. 

B. I will never return to cold apathy—we will be married 
to-morrow week—the bells shall ring—the news shall be 
recorded in the papers—the house shall be filled with visitor 
—the carriage shall be newly painted—the servants newly 
liveried—the larder and the cellar stocked—open house-keep¬ 
ing shall show our Christmas cheer, and all the poor and sick 
shall remember the day with joyful acclaim that thou and I, 
after twenty years* coy-bantering courtship, were married. 

Af. Grant, they will recollect our peace made with each 
other. Our quarrels were only lovers’ quarrels, and I always 
forgave you. 

B. You did, my beauty, you did. 

Af. And I deeply lamented every expression used to irritate 
you as soon as I said it. 

B. You did; I believe now, of a truth, marriages are con¬ 
trived in heaven. 

Af. To be sure they are. 

B. And our honey-moon, like that of our nephew and niece, 
shall be sweetened in proportion to our ages. 

Af. Say nothing of this; every age is improving, if we 
may credit the sages of the present day: youth often goes 
before honesty. 

B. It does, my charming Lucetta ! you are a parallax, as 
an astronomer would call you. I am resolved to marry you. 
My blushing object of loveliness! permit me to try this ring 
on your finger. 

Af. Oh, dear sir!— 
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-B. It fits to a hair! this shall be the symbol of our love— 
His shall quiet our uneasiness. When we are petulant, the 
gold shall remind us of our pure intentions, and the solidity 
3t the motives which influence your own sweet P. 


SUCH IS LIFE. 

I saw a tender bud unfold 

Its blossom on the sunny glade, 

Shelter’d from winter’s piercing cold, 

Beneath the woodbine’s friendly shade. 

I look’d—a rose of matchless hue 
Sat proudly on its slender stem, 

Jewell’d with glitt’ring drops of dew. 

Like pearls upon a diadem. 

I look’d again—it hung its head, 

As one absorb’d in heartfelt grief; 

Its short-liv’d reign was o’er—’twas dead ! 

And cankered was each fragrant leaf. 

Again I look’d—but look’d in vain, 

For desolation mark’d the scene ; 

Nor did one lonely trace remain, 

To tell how sweet it once had been. 

Remember, man, that faded flower, 

And turn thy wayward thoughts on high ; 

Thy life is short—another hour 
May see thee wither, droop, and die i 

William L***. 


MATRIMONIAL POLITENESS. 

A husband being accused by his wife of having more per¬ 
sonal vanity than came to his share, he good-naturedly replied, 
*< That she could not pay a higher compliment to nis taste, 
since he had succeeded in making her the object of it! ” Feel¬ 
ing the propriety of this remark, the lady was silent. 
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SIR EDMUND TRAFFORD. 

A ROMANCE. 

(Qmtimusd from, page 169.J 

CHAPTER VII. 

Oh, woman** lore, it is a fearful thing.— Byron. 

For a considerable time Sir Edmund Trafford lay senseless 
upon the floor of the rocky habitation. The witch hung over 
him with every demonstration of joy beaming from her coun¬ 
tenance : that countenance, though it still bore the remains 
of transcendant loveliness, was now distorted by the violence 
of baleful passion ; and wrinkles and paleness usurped the 
dominion of the fair forehead and blooming cheek. Yet in 
the eye of Mary de Montemar there still existed the glorious 
glances of beauty, which nor time nor woe could quench. In 
silence did she hang over the senseless de Trafford, and strong 
emotions of exultation heaved her bosom ; at length she ex¬ 
claimed, 

41 Now, ruthless destroyer of mine innocence, the victim of 
thy lawless passion triumphs. For this hath she lived in 
solitude and m shame ; for the glorious hope of just revenge 
hath been to her the source of existence. Ha, ha, ha! I 
laugh—I laugh to scorn thy weakness, thou murderer—thou 
forsworn villain—thou heir to the faggot*'and the searing 
brand. Hadst thou have suffered as I have suffered!—had 
thy days been as mine have been, then—then thou wouldst 
have cause to lie thus low. Awake, de Trafibrd, awake, 
and confront her whom thou hast injured.” 

Sir Edmund slowly recovered, and gazed around him. 
His eye rested upon the supposed witch, and fearful were the 
emotions which shook his frame. 

44 Dost thou still live, Mary de Montemar?” he ejaculated, 

44 or hath some fiend of hell assumed the shape of her I mur¬ 
dered to lure me on to mine own destruction ?” 

Mary de Montemar, confronting him, laid her hand upon 
his shoulder. “Ido live, proud ae Trafford!” she exclaim¬ 
ed,— 44 1 do live, for the waves of the Irwelle were less mer- 
•« than thou.” 
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Sir Edmund sunk upon his knees in gratitude to heaven, 
that the stain of murder was removed from his soul; whilst 
IMary de Montemar, standing in the centre of the apartment, 
proudly and scornfully surveyed the kneeling de Trafford. 

“ Aye, thou mayest kneel to heaven,” she exclaimed; 
* c and, whilst thus lowly bending, hear me, thou fell deceiver! ” 
She paused for an instant, and then rapidly addressed Sir 
Edmund :—** In my youthful days I was courted by the heir 
of the house of de Trafford ; he deemed himself honored, 
, because the daughter of the proud house of de Montemar 
smiled upon his love, and she fondly, madly, doated upon 
him, for whom her young heart beat. In an evil hour, she 
surrendered her maiden honor to him who was shortly to be¬ 
come her husband ; but from that moment her lover became 
changed, and the scowl of disdain, and the look of aversion 
were the portion of Mary de Montemar.” She paused—her 
face flushed—her frame shook convulsively, and her eye 
flashed—fearful emotions seemed to rage within her; but at 
length she proceeded, in a hoarse hurried voice, 

“ We met, de Trafford, on a July even, and wandered on 
the banks of the soft flowing Irwelle. I spoke to thee of thy 
vows—of thy oaths, and thou laughed scornfully: I spoke 
to thee of my shame, and thou taunted me with my weak¬ 
ness : 1 knelt before thee—yes/’ she madly continued, “ the 
daughter of the.flnighty house of de Montemar knelt before 
thee, and told thee that she bore within her the pledge of thy 
love, the witness^ her 6hame, and the dishonor of her house. 
Thou told me that Tshould never become thy bride, for the 
de Trafford w'edded not with her who had swerved from the 
path of honor. Cursed be the hour when thou caused me to 
^werve from that path ! I proclaimed unto thee that the ven¬ 
geance of the Lord de Montemar would rest heavily upon 
him who had wronged his daughter; but I spoke it not in 
pride or anger, for my heart was weak : bow—how didst thou 
answer me 1 thou plunged me into the waters of the Jrteelle /” 
“That deed,” cried Sir Edmund, “ has been fearfully 
avenged; I have sorrowed over thy fate, and remorse for the 
act of evil hath ever been with me.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! cried Maiy de Montemar, “ thou pratest 
of remorse, proud de Trafford; I speak to thee of revenge ! 
but hear ipe/ 1 she continued, “ for thop slialt krow the fate 
L 23. 2. t 
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of her whom thou deemed buried beneath the waters. I was 
saved from the waves of the Irwelle, and for years reason for¬ 
sook me. When 1 awoke from my mental sleep, I found 
myself in the cottage of a trusty retainer of our house, who 
had never revealed to the de Montemar his daughter's fate : I 
spoke to them of the de Trafford, and they answered me that 
he flourished in pride and glory, the husband of a high born 
dame. I asked touching the pledge of infamy I bore within 
me, when thou plunged me in the waters. They told me I 
gave birth to a beauteous infant; but that, in one of my 
maddest moods, I strangled the boy, and cast his murdered 
carcase on the threshold of the hall of de TrafFord!” 

Sir Edmund staggered when he heard this fearful tale. 
Every faculty seemed paralysed within him, and he would 
have fallen upon the earth if a wild laugh from Mary de Mon¬ 
temar had not recalled his fleeting senses. 

“ Was it not bravely done,*' she wildly cried, ** thus to 
cast the murdered bastard ou the threshold of its father's 
hall ? I rejoiced when they told me of the deed I had per¬ 
formed ; for the hate I bore the father prevented me from loving 
the child. From the hour of returning reason I have haunted 
thee; I have assumed the witch’s office to lure thee on to 
destruction. I have won—I have won! and the marie of 
infamy—the brand and the burning faggot will be thy por¬ 
tion. W'hat, ho !” she continued ; “ spirits, whom I serve, 
hear me ! let the ministers of your vengeance come ! your vic¬ 
tim is secured, and the work is accomplished.—Appear—ap¬ 
pear, appear!” 

The clash of arms was heard in the dell—a short pause en¬ 
sued—the door was burst open, and Hugh de Lacy and Con¬ 
stance de Trafford entered the place. 

chapter vm. 

I laugh your threats to scorn, the hour is come. 

And F am well avenged .—Old Play. 

Terrible was the shriek uttered by Mary de Montemar, 
when she beheld her unlooked-for visitors : but her energies 
were not paralysed by her danger. She drew a dagger from 
beneath her robe, and, springing forward, plunged it into the 
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bosom of de Trafford. Ha, ha, ha! they thought to defraud 
me,” abe cried, as de Trafford fell, “but I am avenged. 
X>e Lacey secured the supposed witch, whilst Constance hung 
in agony over her bleeding father. 

“ X pray ye harm her not,” feebly exclaimed Sir Edinund, 

* * her injuries might justify a fouler deed than this.” 

44 Aye, they might indeed justify a deed more horrible than 
human thought has yet conceived,” yelled Maty de Monte- 
mar ; 44 but I am avenged, and thou, de Trafford, wilt yet 
become the victim of the faggot and the brand.” He Lacey 
stamped with his foot, and a number of the de Trafford vas¬ 
sals entered. To their care he committed the wounded Sir 
Edmund, of whom he inquired respecting the fate °f the sup¬ 
posed witch. 44 Let her depart in peace,” said de Trafford, 
44 she hath done what her injuries required.” “ She shall 
not depart,” exclaimed the weeping Constance. “ What! 
shall my father’s murderess retire unscathed, when the daugh¬ 
ter of de Trafford beheld the deed of death. Bear her to the 
hall of the de Trafford, my father recks not what he sayeth. 

De Trafford had become insensible, The orders of Con¬ 
stance were therefore obeyed, and Mary de Montemar, who 
preserved a scornful silence, was led from the hermitage. 
A litter was formed, upon which the insensible de Traffbrd 
was laid, and borne on the shoulders of the de Traffbrd vas¬ 
sals, he was conveyed from the dell. 

It is now necessary to relate the means by which the de 
Trafford vassals gained a dmittance into the hermitage. When 
Constance learned the danger which awaited her father, by 
means of the announcement of the de la Warre, she deter¬ 
mined to return to the hall of de Trafford, and abide with him 
in his hour of danger. She accordingly bribed one of the 
attendants to procure her a swift horse, and, leaving the castle 
of Manchester, she sped on to the hall, and reached it long 
before her brother and the vassals of de la Warre. When 
she arrived, she found de Lacey and the vassals in great con¬ 
sternation respecting the fate of Sir Edmund, who had dis¬ 
appeared before they arrived at the hall, and who was of 
course ignorant of the late encounter with the sheriff. Con¬ 
stance instantly surmised the truth, and hurriedly informed 
de Lacy of her suspicions. It was determined that they 
should proceed to Barton Dell, and seize the witch, or pro - 
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tect Sir Edmund. Accordingly, at the head of a numerous 
body of vassals, Constance and de Lacey proceeded, towards 
the witch’s abode. When they arrived at Barton Dell, they 
found it guarded by a body of armed men, who were attacked 
and defeated. De Lacey and Constance then plunged into 
the dell, followed by the vassals. At the door of the hermi¬ 
tage another, though a smaller, body of men, were discovered 
anxiously listening to what passed within. The presence of 
the de Trafford retainers rendered opposition hopeless; the 
soldiers submitted, and the fate the witch decreed for Sir 
Edmund was averted. To return:— 

The party issued from the dell, and proceeded towards the 
ball of de Trafford. When they arrived at the Jrwelle, it 
was discovered that the rafts upon which they had crossed the 
river had been used by another party for the like purpose, and 
and were now moored near the opposite bank. Great was 
the dismay of de Lacey and Constance at the unfortunate 
event, but greater still was the exultation of Mary de JVIon- 
temar. “Ha! thou art caught in my toils, de Trafford,” 
she exclaimed, “ despight the mischance which well-nigh 
blasted my deep designs.” 

“ Fiend, I chprge thee, cease!” passionately cried de 
Lacey, “ by heaven, if thou again raisest thy voice, I will 
make thy worthless life pay the forfeit of thy temerity.” 

Mary de Montemar heeded not the words of de Lacey, but 
fixed her eyes on a body of men, who were now seen by the 
light of the moon rapidly directing their march towards the 
hall of de Trafford. “ The avenger of Mary de Montemar 
cometh,” she wildly cried ; “the last hour of the de Trafford 
is arrived—the mission is accomplished !” She sprung from 
the midst of the vassals, and, with a loud laugh, plunged into 
the lrwelle. The waves closed over her—the mortal career 
of the injured Mary was ended. 

Scarcely had Mary.de Montemar accomplished her purpose, 
before another body of men were seen approaching the hall of 
de Trafford from the Manchester side. “ All will yet be 
well, dearest Constance,” said de Lacy, “ for yonder ap¬ 
proaches thy brother with the succours of the de la Warre. 
Vassals of <fe Trafford,” he continued ; “ the hour of danger 
is now come; prepare to fight as becomes you, when the ho¬ 
nor of your lord is at stake.” 

(To be continued .) 
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ROSALIE—THE LITTLE MOUNTAINEER, 

Oh, lovely—Oh, lovely, 

Within her beauteous eyes, 

Sleeps tranquilly the rainbow tint 
That zones her native skies ; 

And in her rich and glossy hair 
Shines many a clustering gem : 

Oh lovely—Oh lovely— 

Sweet flow’rs entwine with them 1 

Oh lovely—Oh lovely— 

I saw her in her youth. 

When every tone her fair lips breath’d 
Was punty and truth ! 

She sang beneath the citron tree. 

In moonlight’s tender glow ; 

Oh lovely—Oh lovely— 

I hear her music now. 

Oh lovely—Oh lovely— 

I saw her in the grove 

When all her spells and witcheries 
Were yielded up to love ; 

But an unholy canker worm 
Upon her spirit fled ! 

Oh lovely—Oh lovely— 

She pass’d unto the dead 

Oh lovely—Oh lovely— 

I saw her virgin cheek, 

Tho’ o’er its beauty Death had thrown 
A shadow deep and bleak : 

The once lov’d lute, unswept by her. 

To silence now is given ; 

But, Oh lovely—Oh lovely— 

Her spirit wakes in heaven! 

Deal Reginald Augustine. 
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THE FATAL MISTAKE. 

Oh, ye*! they were bound by the tenderest tie. 

For they had been lovers from infancy; 

They had plighted then faith, but not join’d their hao&,| 
For honour then call’d him to foreign lands : 

Vale, pale was her cheek and her tears fast fell. 

As her palsied lips gave the word—farewell ! 

But oh ! it is vain when two lovers part, 

To describe the pangs of the tortur a heart: 

Each thought of the other from day to day, 

And nightly did each for the other pray; 

Till at length he return’d to his native sky. 

For he had conquer’d the enemy. 

And he sought nis long lov’d maiden’s door, 

A martial figure stepp’d in before; 

He saw him, and rage kindled in his heart. 

And green-eyed jealousy aimed her dart: 

In reckless haste he goes in to seize. 

The fatal destroyer of his peace. 

They met, they fought, and in fury bent 
The lover’s sword thro' his bosom went: 

’Twas then they parted the one from the oth£r. 

The maiden shriek’d you have slain mv brother. 

With horror awhile on his act he gaz’d., 

And then was his sword to his own heart rais’d. 

And the maid was left o’er her woes to brood, 

And she sought repose in solitude: 

And morning, ana night, o’er their green, green, sod. 

She breathed a pray’r to a merciful God. T. C. 


TO LAURA WITH A ROSE. 

Here, dearest Laura take this rose, 

I pluck’d it fresh and gay, 

The op’ning bud too soon will close, 
Ana quickly fade away. 


But if you shield it in your breast, 

’Twill bloom perhaps awhile. 

And when it dies, it’s place of rest. 

Shall be in Beauty’s Isle. 

J. W. Bleaden* 
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TO MISS MARY * * * *. 

And hast thou at length to my wishes consented, 

And wilt thou, dear Mary, for ever be mine. 

And canst thou with my humble state be contented, 
Nor ever for riches and honours repine. 

Yes, I can interpret the tender emotion, 

The soft glance of love from thy soul-speaking eye, 

More bright than the wave of the still moon-light ocean. 
More calm than the light of the star-spangled sky. 

Then come to my heart, love, I ne’er will forsake thee, 
While life's purple tide in this bosom shall flow, 

And ne’er shall adversity’s shaft overtake thee, 

While this faithful arm can avert the rude. blow. 

Together, by ardent affection united, 

In fondness through life’s pathless mazes we’ll rove, 

And, oh may that flowery chain ne’er be blighted, 
Which gently, yet firmly, encircles our love. 

William L * * *. 


THE LADIES’ TOILET. 

Fashions represented in the Engravings. 

Evening-Dress. —A dress of white gros de Naples, 
finished at the border by a very broad hem, headed, and 
edged next the feet by two narrow rouleaux of black satin. 
Over the head of the hem is embroidered a beautiful wreath 
of black flowers of a Convolvulus shape, with tendrils and 
foliage. The corsage is made to fit tight to the shape, and is 
laid in small plaits tacked down: it is low, and across the 
tucker part of the brest is an ornament of black foliage. Over 
very short sleeves of white silk are those which are long and 
wiae; they are of Crepe-Aerophone, with a broad, silk tight 
cuff at the wrist, and a bracelet of velvet fastened with a 
square antique brooch. At the top of the sleeves are cleft 
mancherons, embroidered to correspond with the flowers on 
the skirt. The belt which incircles the waist, seems to con¬ 
fine it in the Grecian style, and not to pinch it in: it 
is fastened in front with a square gold buckle. Cap a la 
Psyche ; the papillon wings edged with narrow black satin. 
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and rich blond : bows of ga\ue ribbon with satin stripes, are 
placed under them next the hair, and broad strings of the 
same ribbon float over the shoulders. Ear-pendants of pearls 
and sapphires, and necklace of the same, set a l*Antique, with 
a valuable Maltese cross. 

Carriagb-Dress. —A high dress of lavender-grey levantine, 
with a very broad border of black velvet, finished in vandyck 
points: the corsage fitting close to the shape, and surmounted 
at the throat by a dear muslin Bouffont ruff. Sleeves a la 
Marie , the fullness confined by bands of black velvet. Man* 
cherons of a shell shape, with long scalops at the edges. 
The sleeves at the wrist terminated by antique British points. 
The bqnnet is either of satin the same color as the dress, or 
of black velvet, according to the fancy of the wearer; in either 
case, it is trimmed with grey and black striped ribbon ; and 
the edge of the brim is finished by a broad black blond. A 
muff of swansdown is worn with this costume. 

Cursort Remarks on thb last new Fashions. 

Londot certainly does begin to fill, but not quite so rapidly 
as many could wisn; particularly among those whose occu¬ 
pation is chiefly directed to the duties and the graces of the 
toilet: in the various Magasins de Modes, we see all the 
beautiful manufactures displayed for winter costume; and the 
most elegant dresses, caps, and bonnets are prepared, which 
do infinite credit to the taste of the inventors, and are of that 
elegant kind, as to ensure the British ladies, that instead of 
their being die copyists, their own original fashions will be 
eagerly copied by neighbouring nations. 

Lavender-grey dresses of gros de Naples have been very pre¬ 
valent, ever since the mourning changed $ they are trimmed 
with white fringe, which was not only appropriate to the last 
stage of mourning, but also renders them a charming candle¬ 
light attire at all times. They have long white, transparent 
sleeves of gauze. Dresses of gros de Naples, the ground of 
.etrusc&n-brown, chequered with scarlet and dark green, are 
much in favor at friendly meetings; these dresses are bor¬ 
dered by three bias folds, the corsage is en gerbe, made par¬ 
tially low, and the sleeves en gigot form, but not very eapa- 
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cious. Poplin dresses are very prevalent, those of silver-grey 
were much worn during the mourning, but they are now of 
violet or other dark colors. They are bordered by two 
flounces, set at some distance from each other; the sleeves 
are a la Marie . The corsage is ornamented with almcida 
buttons of wrought silver; and the cuff at the wrist has but¬ 
tons on it similar to those on the breast: the bracers and sash 
worn with purple poplin dresses are generally of bright yellow 
satin ribbon. Sashes, when the same color as the dress, 
have two bows and ends behind. The fashion of plaiting the 
skirts of the dresses equally full all round the waist, is now 
fast going out, particularly in those of silk. 

Turbans and toques of black velvet, ornamented with pearls, 
are much worn at evening dress parties ; they have a plume 
on the right side formed of three white feathers. A head¬ 
dress in hair is much in favor, formed of six transparent pufls 
or curls, these on the summit of the head, and the other 
three divided over the forehead, having two on the right side 
and one on the left. The combs are chiefly of tortoiseshell, 
though some few have appeared ornamented with pearls, and 
others with polished steel, so beautifully cut, that they ap¬ 
pear by candlelight almost equal in lustre to the finest bril¬ 
liants. B6rets are still in high esteem; this fashion has 
lasted as long as the gigot sleeves; and the berets are equally 
enormous in width ; those worn at evening and dinner parties, 
of white crape and blond, extend on each side of the head, 
rather wider than the shoulders. The b6rets for evening full 
dress, are of colored gauze adorned with gold sprigs en aigret¬ 
tes. Morning caps are of colored gauze trimmed with fringe 
of a different, yet suitable, color to the cap. 

Shawls were frequently wrapped close over the form even 
when a pelisse was worn, during the severity of the weather 
in November ; they were of a thick and warm texture, chiefly 
of a Thibet imitation kind. Mantles also, were preferred to 
the pelisses; many of them were of tartan, of the twilled 
Caledonian stuff, and lined throughout with scarlet shag silk, 
or bath-coating; they are unquestionably warm, but they 
are too weighty for walking, and are best adapted to tra¬ 
velling or airing in an open carriage. Fur pelennes are very 
general, both with silk and satin cloaks, or over a high dress 
of British cachmere cloth, or colored bombasin, well lined. 
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The new pelisses are of satin; there is, however, nodacr 
novel in their make ; they are finished in a very simple man¬ 
ner, with scarce any ornament, at present. 

The pufls of ribbon, or other materials, on hats and bon¬ 
nets are extravagantly long ; but such puffs are, when placed 
on these head-coverings, the sole ornaments: far more at¬ 
tractive is a very beautiful black velvet bonnet, which has 
excited much admiration, which has the crown adorned with 
tasteful puffings of the same rich materials, the natural hea¬ 
viness of it relieved by aigrette feathers of an oriental kind, of 
a light and transparent texture: they are so sparingly, and 
delicately disposed, that the bonnet is appropriate both to the 
carriage and the promenade costume. In Hyde Park ws 
have seen a few ladies with black velvet hats, adorned with 
plumes of white Marabout feathers. Scarce any other bon¬ 
nets are now to be seen than black velvet; a few of dark 
colored silk, lined, bound, and trimmed with some lively co¬ 
lor are sometimes seen in the morning walks, and also in 
carriages; but we are inclined to believe them rather as tbs 
fashion of the last days of autumn than belonging to the 
wintry season. There are, however, some very elegant carnage 
hats of cheauered velvet, blue and pink, pink and black, or 
green and black; they are trimmed with ribbons, in a veiy 
tasteful manner, the same color as the hat, with black velvet 
stripes. 

The colors most admired, are pink, blue, laurel-leaf-greea, 
slate-color, crimson, and amber. 

Pabisian Fashions. 

Mornino> 'Vi siting-Dress. —A dress of grot de Naples, 
either of pearl-grey or Aqua-Marina color; with one flounce, 
sealoped both at the head and the edge, and the scalops 
bound round with narrow satin, three shades darker than toe 
dress : a narrow rouleau of this last color is placed next the 
hem, and another over the head of the flounce. The body is 
made plain, and partially low, with two narrow capes 
round the tucker part; over each of which are scalloped 
frills of crape of the same color as the dress, and bound 
in the same manner as the flounce. A fichu of Cr$pe*lim, 
With a ruff bouillene, of the same is worn under the dress. 
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The sleeves are en gigot with a gauntlet cuff, {finished by a 
point. A belt of pink ribbon, striped at the edge with black 
satin* is fastened towards the left side by a gold buckle. A 
painted <Saufoi?--cravat is tied under the ruff, across the neck. 
The hat is of black velvet, trimmed with pink ribbons. 

Home Costume*— A dress of yellow cot-pali, with a veiy 
broad hem, simply headed by two narrow rouleaux of satin, 
the color of the dress. The body laid in small plaits, fas¬ 
tened down, and partially high. Sleeves a la Marie , of white 
Organdy, the fullness confined by yellow bands: a sharp 
pointed cuff at the wrist, of cot-pali, and encircled by a very 
broad Mosaic bracelet. The Mancherons (at the top of the 
sleeves are cleft, and are of the same oolor and materials as 
the gown. The waist is confined by a belt of black satin, 
painted in figures of various colors. Turban cap of white 
crape, ornamented with ends of ribbon, jagged, and next 
the hair in front; which ends stands erect on the fold of the 
turban, and strings of the same ribbon Boat loose. 

Cursory Remarks on the last French Fashions. 


Many ladies have been seen in the Bois de Boulogne, 
with light-grey riding habits of kerseymere, grey hats, and, 
green veils. The new pelisses are of bombazine, they are* 
made full in the back, and have a narrow collar, standing up. 
In out-door costume have been remarked several small scarfe, 
which are are so narrow, and so disposed round the neck, as 
to look like a throat-tippet of fur; they are blue or rose- 
color, and very becoming to the complexion. A very beau¬ 
tiful mantle has been much admired, it is of Cacnemire; 
the color pomegranite, with a velvet collar of the same tint. 
The cape descends as low as the elbows. In front are two 
bands of light grey, each of which are about four fingers 
broad* 

Hats of violet-colored velvet, are ornamented with two 
white aigrette feathers, which are yellow and black at the 
base. They have strings of yellow ribbon figured over with 
velvet Bowers of the bell kind. Black satin and black velvet 
hats have bands round the crown with very long puffs formed 
of both materials; these are edged with narrow blond: 
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flowers, the favorite kind being the wild rose, made of velvet* 
ornament these hats. 1'he crowns of the bonnets, to which the 
French give the name of English bonnets are of an itnmea- 
sureable size : these bonnets are made of satin, of bright and 
lively colors. Some of them have colored flowers on a white 
ground, like the painted Indian tafifeties. A rouleau sur¬ 
rounds the edge of the brim. Rosettes of four loops of 
striped satin ribbon, are placed on the left side of the crown; 
the upper part of which is higher on one side than die other, 
and lower behind them in front. A printed velvet, called 
mosaic, is used for lining hats of plain black velvet. Hats of 
plush are either lilac, or the color of the Marshmallow blos¬ 
som ; they are lined with white plush; they are long at the 
ears, and are placed very backward. Round the crown is 
a broad ornament, in six divisions, plaited like a fan. 

Poplins, either plain or figured, and velvets are expected 
to be the favorite articles this winter for dresses; and white 
crape, embroidered in colored silks, for the evening party 
and the ball-room. A dress of white satin appeared at the 
last Opera-Buffa, with the corsage a la Vierge; the border 
was trimmed with a broad flounce laid in very full plaits. 
Ou the same evening was seen a rose-colored dress, trimmed 
with dents de loups, in crape, and tied by rosettes of ribbon 
of rose-colored satin. The dresses are made to lace be¬ 
hind. 

At a conceit lately given, a lady was remarked, who was 
yet young, and very pretty, whose hair was dressed on the 
temples in frizzed curls, with a dash of powder! Berets are 
now most of them formed of a handkerchief pinned up taste¬ 
fully on a shape of willow. A gold pin is fixed in the centre, 
and fastens them to the hair. The blond caps have borders 
of an immense breadth, turned back, and placed more back¬ 
ward than ever. The dress hats are of white crape, orna¬ 
mented with a superb plumage of white feathers. When 
ladies wear only their hair, it is arranged in thick clusters of 
curls on the head ; but round the face they are lighter, smaller, 
and more transparent: a comb of tortoiseshell generally con¬ 
stitutes all the ornament. 

The colors most admired are the green of the Aspen-leaf, 
Ktruscan-brown, Azure-blue, Rose-color, Lilac, ana Greek- 
blue. 
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CORSICAN MANNERS. 

BY ROBERT BENSON, M.A. 

The men of Corsica are in general stout and well 
formed, rather under the middle size; their complexion is 
swarthy, their hair black, eyes sparkling; their countenances 
are more often expressive of ferocity than of those qualities 
that excite our immediate confidence. The women partake 
much of the character of their husbands. The traveller oc¬ 
casionally meets with handsome females, of veiy regular fea- - 
tures, but they cannot be generally called so. They have 
however, eyes of singular brightness ; and long, black, glossy 
hair, hanging over a form little encurfibered by artificial de¬ 
corations. Their physiognomy is bold, dignified, and even 
warlike; much more expressive of command than of submis¬ 
sion. As if the human face adopted itself to the state of 
society, Corsican beauty harmonises well with the moral and 
physical condition of the island. 

The dress of the Corsicans is very simple, and, in the 
interior, so uniform, that it affords scarcely any criterion by 
which to distinguish the rich from the poor. The men wear 
a short jacket, breaches, and long gaiters, made of a coarse 
chocolate-colored cloth ; their heads are covered in general 
by a very neat printed black velvet cap, or by a common 
coarse woven one^bf the same color as the rest of the dre$K 
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Some of the peasantry have a sort of cowl, called a peloc. 
which they throw over their heads, or suffer to hang at the 
back of their necks. The men, with few exceptions, gv 
armed ; and yo# scarcely meet one in the interior, who ha^ 
not a loaded musket across his shoulders ; the shot and am¬ 
munition are contained in a leathern pouch, called ** car- 
chera,” which goes round his waist. A stiletto also is ge¬ 
nerally concealed about the person of a Corsican ; although 
the French have interdicted the use of that weapon. There 
are few peculiarities to be remarked in the dress of the 
Corsican women. In the neighbourhood of Ajaccio, I fre¬ 
quently noticed them with large, round, straw hats, whilst 
their clothes consisted of little more than a shift, reaching 
hardly below their knees. The women of the Bastia side of 
the island, as I found afterwards, scarcely wear any covering 
for the head, but content themselves with throwing over it a 
sort of veil, like the Italian peasantry. 

The houses of the interior will not bear a comparison with 
the humblest cottages in England. They consist of four 
walls, covered by a rude roof, many having only one opening, 
which serves for a door, chimney, and window. They have 
not usually a second story ; and when they have, you ascend 
to it by a ladder, as into an English hay-ldfc. The first thing 
that strikes the traveller, on entering one of the huts, is an 
immense heap of chesnuts lying in one corner. These form 
the chief support of the hardy Corsicans. They are not 
eaten raw, but reduced into flour, the bread of which is called 
“ pisticcine.” It is also formed into various dishes, called 
pulenta, brilloli, fritelle, frandoline, &c. 

The houses contain stools, benches, and tables, of the 
rudest kind ; the wood fire, when any fire is wanted, crackles 
in the centre of the room, the smoke issuing where it can; 
the huswife, surrounded by her hardy offspring, attends to 
the humble domestic arrangements, while her lord and master 
traverses the mountains with his gu# in search of game for 
his family. At night, a small stick of the pinus lariccio 
often serves as a lamp. “ This,” said a Corsican to me, as 
he pointed to a twig that was lying on |be ground in the 
forest of Vizzavona, “ is one of our candles.” Such is the 
simple mode of living that generally pervades the whole 
interior of the island. * 
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LINES ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF A FRIEND. 

Once more I seize my slumb’ring lyre, 

And wake with ioy my favorite lay ; 

Each muse will aid my fond desire, 

Again to hail thy natal day. 

Thy love hath ever proved so true, 

That this poor verse can ne’er repay ; 

But yet I know that kindly thou, 

Wilt hear me hail thy natal day. 

When friends forsook as fortune frowned, 

And as each comfort passed away; 

Can I forget one friend was found ? 

Can I forget his natal day 1 

Ah no ! for thou hast been to me 
Protector, friend, and loving guide; 

Unceasing love I owe to thee, 

More than to all the world beside. 

As eacjw-evolving year flies round, 

May joys be thine which ne’er decay; 

The choicest gifts of heaven be found. 

To bless thee on each natal day. 

For oh ! thy kindness is so dear, 

I’ll love thee now and love thee ever ; 

Our love my darkest path will cheer, 

And death alone have power to sever. 

When death prevents my earthly love, 

And free my soul from every care ; 

Still hope will point to heaven above, 

And trust lb joy to meet thee there. 

Oh yes! this thought will ever be 
A thought of greatest joy and bliss, 

That in a better world I’ll see, 

And love thee , as I’ve loved in this. 

N - 1 ♦ Mary. 

u 2 
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THE GEM. 

Mr. Hood, the delightful author of “ Whims and Oddi- 
ties,” over which we have so many evenings sat, and laughed 
oar hours away, has this year added another to the number 
of splendid annual publications, which at this season make 
their appearance. The number of Mr. Hood’s contributors 
ate less than those attached to “ Friendship’s Offering,” 
and some others; but, in many respects, are much superior. 
The volume opens with a poem by Sir Walter Scott—a name 
of itself a host; he is succeeded by Charles Lamb, H. Cole¬ 
ridge, Barry Cornwall, Bernard Barton, the Rev. F. Pale, 
J. Clare, Delta, J\ Bowring, and others of equal talent 
Mr. Hood has a powerful poem, “ Eugene Aram’s Dream,” 
but we were disappointed at not having to laugh over either a 
Whim or an Oddity. 

The engravings, produced under the direction of A. Cooper, 
Esq. the Royal Academician, are highly creditable to his taste 
and skill. His own illustration of “ The Death of Keelda” 
is a pathetic picture. “ Mary Talbot,” “ The Farewell,” 

41 Nina,” “ Tne Fisherman’s Daughter,” and “ Hero and 
L&ander,” are very beautiful plates ; but the “ Embarkation 
of the Doge of Venice,” and " The Widow,” are more than 
beautiful, and will bear competition with the most splendid in 
the whole range of “ annuals.” 

The following is by the author of " May You Like it.” 
We do not select it because it is the best in the volume, but 
because its length and its subject renders it suitable to our 
pages. 


NIKA ST. MORIN. 

Nearly thirty years ago, two young soldiers belonging to 
the French army, commanded by General Buonaparte, were 
crossing over the pass of Bonhomme, bn their way to the vil¬ 
lage of C-. The names of these young men were 

Isidore Marcel, and Bertrand le Bruyere. 

“ That is a very pretty girl below,” said Bertrand to his 
companion. They had thrown themselves down on the green 
grass, beneath a group of spreading trees, which threw a plea- 
ant shadow over their steep and rocky path. 
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“ Girl, did you sav V* said Isidore; “ I see a young and 
lovely mother, seated upon a mule, and I see a great heavy 
boy, much too heavy for her to carry. Here, young fellow,” 
he cried, to a youth who was rather shoving than lifting the 
infant into the arms of the young woman, “ let me lift up 
the chubby brat, he is too heavy for you ; and for you too, I 
am sure/* he added, looking up very smilingly, and a little 
tenderly, into her face. 

" Thank you, thank you/’ said the young woman, as she 
received the infant from Isidore. As she said this, she bent 
her face over the baby : and the youth, her companion, having 
taken the bridle in his hand, led the mule forward. 

* * * * * 

“ You did not tell us you were Simon St. Morin’s daugh¬ 
ter,” said Isidore, some hours afterwards to the smiling 
maiden beside him. 

“ Simply because you did not ask me,” replied Nina.” 
“ Do you think I go about the country, stopping every young 
man I meet, and saying, I am Nina St. Morin, the daughter 
of Simon St. Morin, of C-1” 

“ And we, at least I, took you for a married woman, and 
that heavy child for your infant.” 

* * Ana cannot one carry one’s sister’s •child home to its 
mother without being married V* replied Nina, archly. 

• * # * * * 

Nina was sitting at her little parlour window—it was her 
jour de fete , or saints’ day,—that day in the year which is 
celebrated in her country as birth days are by some persons 
in England. Nina was dressed of course in her best attire, 
A gown of darkest green, laced and tied with* ribbands of 
pale rose colour, her shining hair plaited also with ribbands, 
in long braids, and a chaplet of bluets (the beautiful but 
common blue com flower,) placed at the back of her head. 

“ That is pretty enough—that chaplet of bluets!” said 
Bertrand, who made his appearance at the outside of the 
window. . _ 

“ Do you remember Nina,” he continued, “ that I taught 
you to make these very corn-flower wreaths ? how well you 
have remembered my lessons! you made this, did you not, on 
purpose to give me a pleasant surprise to-day V* 

“ Oh, no,” she replied, very artlessly, looking up m her 
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cousin's face ; ** oh, no, I cannot take the 
Isidore wove that wreath of bh^ets. ,, 

The moment these words were spoken, ZVifc 
and shrank back with terror; for if a fiend ha< 
he could not have frowned more horribly than 
Roughly he tore the garlands from her hair, and : 
under his feet; and then, when he had done 
suddenly left him. Horror-struck at his own yz 
he threw himself at her feet, and, with the teai 
down his face, he entreated her to forgive, stud, if 
forget his unmanly brutal violence. 

Deeply as Bertrand was shocked at the time, si 
were repeated more than once. At first Nina was 
to refuse to see Bertrand, except in the presence err 
but, on consideration, she thought it better to use all h 
ence with him, and persuade him to give up the suit 
was so constantly pressing. She dreaded to tell bixrrt 
had listened favorably to the addresses of his friend. 
Isidore, also, it was her constant endeavour to conce a 
conduct of Bertrand ; for she feared, from what sbek&/. 
of Isidore, that if provoked in any way, he would also discc 
the same ungovernable passions. 

She bad one comfort, in looking forward to the return p/d 
two young men to their regiments, for she knew that Bertram 
had been ordered to join his corps at Boulogne, while Isidore 
was to return to the neighbourhood of Milan. 

Only two days before the departure of the young men. poor 
Nina was doomed to see her worst fears almost redded. 
Bertrand had returned with her father from a visit to Cham* 
bery some hours before she had looked for him. He had 
found her with Isidore, and she had little doubt, from the I 
expression of his countenance, as he turned way, that be 
now regarded Isidore as his successful rival. 

* * * * * * 

It was past midnight, and Nina heard footsteps in the 
chamber above her, which Bertrand occupied. She listened 
with breathless attention, and heard the door of Bertrand’s 
chamber softly opened. She had unclosed her own door, so 
as to open a crevice just sufficient for her to look through, . 
before his step was heard upon the stair; but she had almost 
sunk powerless to the ground when she beheld Bertrand 
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slowly descending, his face deadly pale, his eyes glaring with 
infernal passions, and a naked glittering weapon m his hand. 
He had scarcely reached the door of his nval, when Nina 
was at his side—at his feet; he struggled with her; but, 
though very feebly, her bosom was wounded—merely scratched 
with the knife; yet she prevailed : she drew him gently and 
silently away, and she disengaged the horrid weapon from his 
grasp. And now Nina felt inspired with new strength; she 
opened the door of the house, and stopped not till they had 
reached the chapel. For awhile she had no strength to speak, 
and for awhile Bertrand continued pacing the whole length of 
the chapel with hasty step and furious mien, and more than 
once he moved towards tne door, but there he was always 
stopped, for there—her soft white arm passed through the 
staples by which the doors were barred, her pale sweet face 
turned meekly towards him—stood Nina, strong in a spirit 
which he could not resist. At last he stopped before her, and 
fixing his eyes full in her face, he said, “ On one condition I 
obey you, and swear not to lift my hand against his life/’ 

“ Name it, name it,” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

“ That from this moment you solemnly swear never to 
receive the vows of Isidore Marcel—never to become his 
wife.” 

“Is it your only condition !” she asked, faintly; “ is 
there no heavenly pity in your heart!” 

“ That is my condition,” he repeated, in a voice still more 
horribly determined. Nina took his hand, and, walking at 
once to the altar, she kneeled down on the stone pavement, 
and, with a distinct yet feeble voice, she took the oath required. 
She was again silent for many minutes, not having risen from 
her knees; but the effect of her silent prayer was soon evident* 
“ Linger here awhile, my dear cousin,” she said at length, 
in a voice tender and soothing. “ When quite alone with 
Him, against whom you have most deeply offended, humble 
your proud spirit to the dust; pour out your whole soul in 
fervent prayer, that He who said, ‘ peace, and be still 9 to the 
tempest and the raging billows, and there was a great calm, 
that he may pardon you, and send into your heart the only 
peace that will ever calm your dark and dreadful passions.” 

With light but cautious steps Nina was returning; she was 
about to enter the little grove of aged birch trees before the 
u 3 
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house; but she paused for a moment, and looked back 
the chapel. Again she turned to enter the bircfa woe 
that instant her own name was distinctly pronounced in 
voice, which she now distinguished to be that of Isi 
Kina did not reply ; once she caught his hand in hers, 
clung to it; and then her fingers relaxed their hold, her i 
closed—she sunk lifeless to the ground. 

Isidore raised the poor girl into his arms, and advam 
towards the house. There he stopped, intending- to ca. 
Nina to her chamber, and then proceed in search of Be 
trand; but when he looked down upon her pale and lovei 
face, the thought that if he then gave her from his asms , s/n 
might be parted from him for ever, passed like marines: 
through his brain. 

At once he determined to bear her away to some unknown 
and distant retreat, and there, trusting to her affection for 
him, to prevail on her to become his wife before an y further 
impediment could be thrown in the way of their union. 

With long and rapid strides Isidore ascended the mountains 
at the back of the village, and he paused not till he had 
already proceeded several miles. 

He now discovered that Nina was still in an insensible 
state, and he saw, for the first time, that the folds of her dress 
were glued together, over her bosom, by clotted blood, yet 
damp, for his hands had been stained by it in carrying her . 
Deeply touched by her pitiable condition, but not knowing 
whatto do for her relief, he placed her gently upon the soft grass, 
and there she gradually revived. Isidore then went, and 
returned soon after, with his cap full of clear water. Nina 
was gone; long and fruitless was the search he made ; he 
only lost himself in the pathless solitudes. At length it oc¬ 
curred to him that she might have returned to her father's 
house, and, with no little difficulty, he retraced his steps to 
the village of C-. 

Soon after Simon St. Morin arose that morning, he heard 
that his daughter was missing. Her vacant chamber, and the 
knife, yet wet with blood, found upon her bed, and known by 
every one to be the knife of Bertrand, turned many suspicious 
against the wretched man. The officers of justice were bear¬ 
ing him awawto prison, when Isidore, pale and haggard, his 
hands stained with blood, made his appearance. 
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The prisoner raised his head when he heard Isidore inquir¬ 
ing for Nina, and then shouted, with a look of savage exulta¬ 
tion, “There, there is the real murderer! if you would 
avenge the poor undone girl, lose no time in secunng him.” 

There was a little deliberation, and then the officers of jus¬ 
tice sprung forward and arrested Isidore. The two comrades 
were borne away together to the same prison, to be tried for 
the murder of Nma St. Morin. 

* * * * * 

The trial was nearly concluded ; evidence had been brought 
forward so conclusive, on almost every point, that the judge 
was about to pronounce sentence of death against both the 
prisoners, when a low whispering was heard in the crowd. 
Soon after, an opening was made, and an old and venerable 
man, the minister of the little parish of V—, in the moun¬ 
tains, advanced, and conversed for some few minutes with the 
judge. The old clergyman retired, but almost immediately 
again, walking slowly and sorrowfully (at the foot of what 
appeared to be a kind of litter. It was closely covered with 
the folds of a dark cloth, and carried by four men, who set it 
down in the midst of the open space before the judge. There 
was a breathless silence throughout the whole assembly, as the 
old clergyman drew forth a scroll of paper, which he pre¬ 
sented to the judge. 

“ Circumstances have occurred within the last hour,” said 
the jud^e, addressing himself to the court, “ that enable me 
to acquit the prisoners now before you of the imputed murder 
of Nina St. Morin. She herself signed this paper only last 
night. The said Nina has, however, sent even a surer wit¬ 
ness that she was not murdered.” Here the judge paused 
for a short time, while the two prisoners'were brought, by his 
command, from the bar, and placed one on either side of the 
covered litter. “She,” continued the judge, “has not only 
been desirous to satisfy the ends of justice, but to stop for 
ever the dreadful strife of two persons who were once devoted 
friends,—she would solemnly bring before them the effects of 
their unbridled and horrible passions. Remove that cloth,” 
he said to the men who bore the litter. It was entirely with¬ 
drawn, and the form and features of a young and beautiful 
maiden were revealed. Young and beautiful they still ap¬ 
peared, though fixed in the fearful and pallid stiffness of 
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death. The arms were crossed meekly over the bosom, it; 
a smile was upon the small and beautifully shaped lips- 
“ Here you are required,” said the judge, turning to the tw& 
young men, who stood motionless as the'corpse before them 
“ here, you are required by the last, the dying request of be; 
who loved you both,—here to embrace, even over the lifele^ 
remains of her, whose pure kind heart was broken by yot: 
wicked and violent strife.” 

• * * * ♦ 


THE SPELL OF MUSIC. 

Deep dwelt a maiden in Asmun’s bow’rs. 

Silent and pure as a midnight gem ; 

She wreath’d her gold tresses with silken flow'rs ; 
And diamonded rich pearls with them : 

But a spell was on her ! sweet music play’d 

Around her young lips as they teem'd with sighs. 

And within her lov’d Eden, a spirit stray’d. 

Unseen, as #star in the sunset skies ! 

Oh, bright was that Eden ! the bee sgftg out 
His vesper-hymn from the wild-flowers’ cup. 

And birds, on their sunny wings humm’d about. 
And lighted the trees, with their plumage, up ; 

Beneath the green streamlet glad music flow’d. 

And rosy tints dwelt in the heavens above : 

Oh, amid this splendor the sweet maid glow'd, 

For the key of her bosom was tun’d to love! 

It chanc’d one night that she dream’d a dream; 
(And the dream of a maiden is often true !) 

She saw in her slumbers a dazzling beam. 

And into a beautiful form it grew ! 

Fair was its hair as the sun-wreath’d cloud. 

And music divine came out of its mouth. 

Its brows o’er their seraph-lit eyes were bowed. 

And its step w>as light as a breeze of the south ! 

“ Oh exquisite vision ! ” the maiden said, 

“ Let not thy spirit from me depart, 

A deep spell on me thou hast laid, «. ^ 

x And thrown a rich halo around my heart."^; 
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• Lady,”—a witching voice stole on, 

“ To-morrow I’ll make thee a holy bride.”— 

She woke, a youth beside her shone. 

And his bright form gleam’d in the streamlets tide! 

“ Mine was the lute that entranc’d these bow’rs, 

And mine was the song that flow’d round thee ; 

I threw a sweet magic upon thy flow’rs 

And dazzled thine eyes ’ neath the moonlight tree ; 

I was the spirit that hallow’d thy shrine, 

Within it I lay like a pearl in its shell.” 

The lady replied—“ If thou’rt so divine, 

Mayst thou ever enchant me, sweet music spell!” 

Deal. Reginald Augustine. 


MOONLIGHT ON THK WATERS, 
suggested by a return from nuneham, at night, with a 

PARTY OF LADIES. 

• 

Oh ’tis sweet, ’tis sweet to gaze 
On the silver rippling stream. 

While the moon’s pellucid beam 
Softly on ’ts bosom plays. 

Diadems adorn the sky. — 

On the pinions of the gale, 

Strains now lightly, sweetly sail. 

Fraught with moving melody. 

On the stream reflected, dance 
Flow’rs that deck its dewy sides, 

While swiftly our gondola glides 
On the sparkling blue expanse. 

Cynthia through yon arches peeps, 

Vesting in a robe of grey, 

Ruins, triumphs of decay, 

O’er which ivy kindly creeps. 

Sylphs, who bright’ning smiles bestow,— 

Eyes, than yonder stars more bright,— 

. Hearts, than passing gales more light, 

O’er the scene enchantment throw. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 

The sixth volume of this splendid annual “ Offering** has jtt' 
made its appearance. Its new editor, Mr. Pringle, has fiulh 
maintained the rank which Mr. Hervey and Mr. Knight, b 
predecessors, obtained for the five previous volumes. Mr. Prin¬ 
gle boasts a list of contributors fully equal to any of his 
compeers; among which are Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Opie, Mary Ilowitt, J. Montgomery, the Etterici 
Shepherd, the Northamptonshire Peasant, the Poet Lau¬ 
reate, Delta of Blackwood’s Magazine, Horace Smith, the 
Authors of the O’Hara Tales, May You Like it, and Man 
of Feeling, the late Henry Neele, &c. These names folly 
bear out the talented editor, who, in his preface says, 44 A 
reference to the list of Contributors will exhibit at one glance 
the array of talent by which he has been supported. How 
far he has succeeded in producing a harmonious whole, by 
the combination and grouping of so great a variety of ‘ lights 
and shades,* he cannot presume to determine ; but as respects 
one important feature, ne is willing to hope, that little room 
has been left for any wide diversity of opinion,—namely, in 
regard to the uniform tone of pure morality, and of generous 
and manly sentiment, by which it has been his earnest en¬ 
deavour that the volume should be characterised.” This 
feeling, Mr. Pringle has steadily adhered to, and we can re¬ 
commend Friendship’s Offering to our fair readers, as not 
containing a single line to offend, or to raise a blush on the 
cheek of any one. 

Of the embellishihents we can also speak in high terms. 
Mr. Martin has a splendid plate “ Glen Lynden,” to which 
the Editor has appended equally beautiful stanzas. Cupid 
and Psyche; The Cove of Muscat; Hours of Innocence; 
and The Rival Suitors, are beautiful specimens of design and 
engraving; the latter subject is illustrative of the following 
interesting tale. 

isabelle.de jaunay, or the rival suitors. 

Nothing was ever more ridiculous than the coxcombry of an 
old Frenchman of the time of Louis XIV. Old age, like 
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death,.is a calamity, which must be bravely encountered face 
to face : he who thinks to evade either is equally a fool. In 
that day, in France, old men painted their faces, wore false 
teeth and eyebrows; enormous perukes concealed their grey 
hairs ; plaister filled up the furrows in their cheeks; and, 
clad in the latest fashion, stuffed out, ruffled, and gold-laced, 
they frequently ventured to address their love to the young 
and beautiful, and were not always unsuccessful; for who 
can calculate upon the result of female caprices! 

Isabelle de Jaunay was young and handsome, with a heart 
which love had never troubled, and spirits buoyant as youth 
could make them. The Count D’Arcy was selected for the hus¬ 
band of Isabelle by her father, who judged of his fitness solely 
from the number of arpents of which his estate consisted, and 
the numerous chateaux in which the Count kept up establish¬ 
ments. Taking these into consideration, old De Jaunay 
found the Count the most accomplished man in the world 
for a son in law. Isajhelle had never loved, nay hardly 
thought of the passion; not to have thought of it at all would 
have been unnatural; but the truth was, she had never troubled 
her head about it, because she had never yet seen any one 
who attracted her affections. When her father expressed his 
wishes to her respecting the Count D’Arcy she gave a sort of 
indifferent assent. 

“ I must be married, papa, I suppose, and therefore it 
does not much matter to whom. When I am married, 1 shall 
have my liberty you know !” 

“ D’Arcy is very rich, my love, and you act like a duti¬ 
ful daughter. I will introduce him to you to-morrow.” 

“ Is the Count young or old, papa Vi 

“Not very old, my dear. The Barfonne de Sablon mar¬ 
ried at your age, and her husband was fifteen years older 
than D’Arcy.” 

“ And what age is he, papa 1” 

“ Just over sixty, my love ; but he does not look fifty.” 

“ Forty-two years older than I am !—well, I shall get my 
liberty—what matters it 1” 

On the following day Count D’Arcy was introduced in 
form. Tsabelle balancing the Count and liberty against her 
difference of age, chose the former. She supposed all men 
were nearly the same. To be sure, the Count wore a huge 
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white peruke ; hit eves time had sunk deeply into the hoi* 
lows of age,—but these latter were smoothed with paint; 
his cheeks, naturally of a jaundiced yellow, looked very 
blooming by aid of rouge; his eyebrows were painted black; 
his teeth artificial; a large nosegay was stuck in his coat on 
the left side ; false calves gave a rotundity to his legs ; and 
his richly laced vest, buttoned over padding, imparted a courtly 
convexity to his figure. Though, in reality, a sort of adonised 
spectre, he did not seem so bad as many other persons of his 
years then about the court—old grey drones that hummed 
round the flowers from whence they could not extract honey. 

Isabelle looked at him with some little repugnance, not¬ 
withstanding; but the love of liberty, which no female 
then enjoyed in France until married, soon overcame it 
Her father strengthened her resolution, reasoned upon the 
folly of long courtships, love without riches, and filial duty. 
D’Arcy, in a voice feeble from age, but which he modulated 
so as to stimulate emotion, seconded the kind efforts of pa¬ 
rental solicitude, and it was agreed that, prior to the nuptials 
taking place, entertainments should be given in honor of 
the expected wedding. No money was spared. Old de 
Jaunay threw open his house. Music, wine, and dancing 
enlivened the fete ,—the most brilliant ever given in Blois ; 
and when Isabelle surveyed the preparations, all the love of 
her sex for gaiety broke forth, and she whispered to herself a 
thousand times, “ What a delightful thing it must be to be 
married, when even the preparations are so charming.” Poor 
Isabelle ! The company arrived from far and near; D'Arcy 
moved up and down among them like a withered leaf of tbe 
wood along the fresh grass. Isabelle entered. “ How charm¬ 
ing !” */ How beautiful she is !” were on a hundred tongues. 
The old people talked of the prudence of the match, and con¬ 
gratulated her father. The young people—hut no matter. 

Among the visitors was a young chevalier of good family, 
hut little fortune. His air was noble; his age under thirty, 
in the veiy prime of manhood* He was struck with the 
beauty of Isabelle, and the pearl about to he flung away. 

“ Where she but mine,” said he to himself, “ what a treasure 
should I possess /” He took an opportunity of speaking to 
her and handing her refreshments; he also opened a dance 
with her; many timid but kind sentences he addressed to her, 
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and she heard him say to himself, after they parted, “ Sa¬ 
crificed one!” The guests were gone; and when Isabelle 
retired to her chamber, his manly form, and the words she 
.heard him speak to himself recurred vividly to her recollec¬ 
tion. She thought how much sooner she would marry the 
Chevalier than the Count. The next day and night these 
ideas strengthened. At length she decided she would rather 
have her liberty through him, and she determined to tell her 
father she could not marry D’Arcy. 

“ I do not think I shall marry the Count, dear papa,” 
said Isabelle to her father. 

“ Parbleu , but you shall though, hussy!” was the reply. 

“ But I wont, my good papa, nor shall any one make 
me.” 

“ Then you shall enter a convent.” 

, “ With all my heart; but I wont marry that old man.” 

“ Take time, girl, and repent. I will not allow trifling— 
get you to your chamber.” 

To her room Isabelle went, and spent the day alternately 
laughing and crying, to think in one case of the change of her re¬ 
solution and D’Arcy’s chagrin, in the other of her father’s anger. 
Night found her half in mind to marry the old imbecile after 
all. That night, however, brought her a letter from the 
Chevalier, full of agreeable compliments, expressive of a 
love, which the writer could not control, and asking for 
leave to hope, if it were not too late.—“ I will never marry 
that odious D’Arcy if I die for it,” said Isabelle, “ once for 
aH.” 

It would be tedious and common-place to relate the pro¬ 
gress of affection between the two lovers- They soon un¬ 
derstood that they were made for each other; and Isabelle 
learned how to estimate truly the difference between old age 
and youth in affairs of the heart. A thousand times she 
wondered how she could ever have been the novice she had 
shewn herself, in agreeing to marry D’Arcy. In the mean 
while, the time rapidly passed away ere she must wed D’Arcy 
or enter a convent, her father leaving her no other alternative. 
Isabelle had succeeded in gaining some little delay ; but the 
day was iust arrived, and no chance appeared of avoiding 
the dreadful alternative but by an elopement. This, for 
many reasons, was impracticable. The Chevalier at last 
x 2 
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devised a method which was successful. They were, m 
day, in the garden of her father’s house, in Paris, a city « 
lebrated even now for its delicious garden-houses. Sea 
and belles were seated in arbours cut in walls of dark-gree 
foliage, or sauntering in alleys perfumed with orange ai 
lemon trees, and ornamented with statues or vases of w hi: 
marble, cooled by fountains that arose sparkling in the noon 
tide beam. Isalxdle was seated by the old Count, to wbo^ 
tedious thrice-repeated tale of an ancient court scandal, sk 
listened with her hand upon his shoulder, her heart sickl¬ 
ing at the duplicity of her situation. The Chevalier leaned 
upon the back of the seat, listening also, apparently, to the 
Count’s stoiy. He now took advantage of his position to 
slip a small billet into the hand of Isabelle, communicating 
the scheme he had matured, to which she, in due time, sig¬ 
nified her assent. The Chevalier caused it to be hinted to 
D’Arcy, as from the minister, that a lettre de cachet was to 
be issued against him, for a charge of a serious nature. The 
Count hid himself in consequence, while he implored the 
intercession of his friends on his behalf, having reluctantly 
postponed his wedding. None knew whither he had fled 
As, however, the lovers were aware that their stratagem must 
speedily be discovered, they determined to get united in wed¬ 
lock at all risks. This was no difficult matter, happening to 
be in Paris at the time. 

Father Bernardo was an orthodox son of the church, to 
appearancq at least. Lean and sallow, abstinence had long 
been a foreigner to his cell at Montmartre. If a young noble 
demanded a secret union with his mistress according to the 
rites of the holy church, the good man ever ready ft) tie the ] 
knot, for proper considerations, with which he never dispensed. 
Now and then the recesses of his sojourn concealed a light 
offender against the laws ; for who would dream of searching 
there for a criminal ? It would have been an insult to reli¬ 
gion itself! Thither hied our lovers on tiptoe with palpitating 
hearts. Before the crucifix in the cold stone cell, knelt the 
fond pair; behind it was a small door which led to a little 
room some six feet square ; (there father, Bernardo, kept his 
potables and various comforts for the edification of the inter¬ 
nal man) ; the service was nearly concluded—when a feeble 
voice, strengthed somewhat by rage, screamed out “ Ber- 
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nardo !” and in a moment, just behind the crucifix, up rose 
the wigless head of Count D’Arcy ! the wig had dropped off 
during his hitherto stifled passion ; the black from ms eye¬ 
brows streamed down and mingled with the rouge on his 
cheek. Regardless at first of his concealed situation, he 
forbade the conclusion of the service. It had proceeded too 
far to make what remained unrecited of any consequence. 
Pear mingled with his anger, when he recollected that he had 
disclosed his place of concealment to his rival. This interces¬ 
sion of Bernardo, however, produced an agreement, written 
and witnessed by himself, to the effect, that in consideration 
of the non-disclosure of his hiding place, he should resign 
all pretensions to Isabelle, to which he the more willingly ac- 
ceeded as the recent ceremony made an opposite line of con¬ 
duct of no avail. The Chevalier and Isabelle presented 
themselves to her father, who was soon reconciled; while 
the trick played off on the old coxcomb D’Arcy even now 
furnishes a joke to the good people of Blois in their pro¬ 
verb—that “ toothless dogs should chu9e old mates.” 

We cannot spare room for further extracts; but recom¬ 
mend “ Friendship’s Offering” to our fair readers, as a vo¬ 
lume fully equal, and in many respects superior, to any of its 
rivals. 


AN IMPROMPTU EPITAPH. , 

BY ROBERT BURNS. 

The Ayrshire bard called one day to see some friends in 
Dumfries, at a time when a young lady of the family was 
rather indisposed. “ Well, Jessy,” said he, as he entered 
the room where she was sitting, “ how do you do to-day V* 
xt Very poorly, Mr. Burns ; I want you to write my epitaph.” 

Oh ! you’re not likely to die yet, Jessy.”—“ Well; be 
that as it may, Mr. Burns, you must write my epitaph.” So 
she auickly brought him pen, ink, and paper, and ne imme¬ 
diately wrote the following lines : — 

Say, sages, what’s the charm on earth, 

Can turn death’s dart aside I 
It is na’ purity nor worth, 

Else Jessy ha* na’ died. 
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OR THE COTTAGE CMUHlf. 

BY FREDERICK TYRRELL, ESQJ, 

Breakfast was just over, and Sir Johb ] 
the point of leaving Lady Matilda, for httt 
the Mendip Hills, when the servant biwigt 
he said haa been iust left at the gate by a i 

* 4 It is directed to you, my dear,” said Sir j 
open it V’ * . 

44 Certainly love,” replied her ladyship,* 
to keep secret from you. 

By this time the letter was opened, and 
follows: 

44 A poor lost woman on the point of 
earnestly, entreats Lady Derrington, to visit her atl 
of Richard Sykes, near the toll gate, on the count 
weakness will not allow her entering into any 0 _ 
here ; but she implores her ladyship not to let any J o 
prevent her visiting, and imparting tne only Httle coiholation 
left in this world to a poor, wretched, and lost outcast. 

44 It is a very strange letter,” said her ladyship. 

44 Strange indeed,” said Sir John, 44 do you take any notice 
of it?” 

44 Why yes, my dear, curiosity would prompt me if no 
better feeling' did.” * 

44 Oh,” replied the baronet, 44 it is only some poor creature 
who wants relief, send the servant with a sovereign, and a 
message that he brings it from Lady Derrington.” 

44 I would rather go,” said her ladyship. 

44 With all my heart. Let the carriage be got ready then, 
and while you are paying your strange visit. I’ll take my 
morning ride to Mendip.” 

44 Had you not better accompany me?—It may be some 
plot against me for aught we know.” 

Without any reply, Sir John left the room, to hasten in 
getting the carriage ready, and Lady Matilda retired to her 
chamber to dress. Both these operations, however, occupied 
a veiy short space, for her ladyship was not one who wasted 
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much time at her toilet; and in less than an hour from the 
delivery of the letter, the carriage stopt at Sykes’s cottage. 

“ Have you a poor woman here who is ill ? ” said her la¬ 
dyship to the cottager’s wife—a plain decent person who 
opened the door. 

“ Yes my lady, and very ill indeed she is. Shall I tell her 
your ladyship is here 1 ” 

** Why, 1 suppose she only wants some pecuniary assist¬ 
ance from me, and if that is all, I can leave a trifle with you, 
which will be the same thing.*’ 

“ God bless you, my lady, it is not money she wants, the 
poor creature is so destitute, and yet so meek, humble, and 
resigned, that whilst I have the means, she shall never want 
for succour or shelter.” 

“ What is it then she does wantl ” said Sir John, 

Ah, your honor, that puzzles me. I knew she wrote to 
her ladyship, but she begged I would not ask why she did 
so.” 

“ Well,” said her ladyship, “ show me to her.” 

Sir John sauntered outside the cottage, whilst Lady Der- 
rington was shewn into an inner apartment, where, on a low 

C dlet bed, lay a lean emaciated’female, who, though evidently 
prey to some dire disease, still bore evident traces of beauty. 
As soon as her eyes beheld her visitor, she burst into a flood 
of tears, and hid her face in her hands. 

Lady Derrington sat down by the bedside, visibly affected 
with the scene before her; and the checked apron of dame 
Sykes was in requisition, to wipe away the tears that the 
scene brought into her eyes. After a short pause, during 
which the poor sufferer sobbed heavily, Lady Derrington 
asked her wny she wished to see her, or whether it was only 
relief she wanted. 

“ Oh no! the good woman of this humble cottage does 
every thing for me that I can want. But it will soon be over, 

I feel my end in this world is fast approaching.” 

Her ladyship tried to console her, and to cheer her drooping 
spirits. When she had partially recovered, she begged Mrs. 
Sykes would leave her alone with her ladyship, and not 
disturb them. When she had withdrawn, the stranger, with 
feeble efforts, clasped the hands of her visitor, and looking in 
her face, said, “ Are these features so altered that you cannot 
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recall any of them to nrind ! Are there none of the linei- 
meats of my childhood left ? Has time and misery so altered 
me that you cannot trace any remembrance of the companion 
of your childhood—of Patty Matt- ? 99 

Here the sufferer fell into a swoon. “ Gracious God!” 
exclaimed her ladyship, “ Patty Matthews : is tliis miserable 
wreck the once lovely Patty/’ She burst into tears, and 
calling Mrs. Sykes, told her she feared her poor patient was 
dying. Sir John, hearing a noise, now entered ; and his 
lady told him to instantly despatch the footman for the nearest 
medical assistance, for she feared the hand of death was on 
thepoor sufferer. 

Before the doctor arrived, however, she had partially reco¬ 
vered, but Lady Derrington forbid her speaking, fearing it 
might cause her to relapse again into the fit. When the 
doctor came, he was asked whether it would be safe to remove 
the patient to a place where she could receive better attention. 
After some deliberation, it was agreed that she should be well 
wrapt up in flannels, and conveyed in the carriage to Sir John 
Derrington’s residence. This was accordingly done. 

It would be tedious to narrate all the circumstances con¬ 
nected with this subject, from the arrival of poor Patty 
Matthews at Liskdale Lodge, Sir John Derrington’s seat.l 
Enough had transpired, to know that the sufferer and Lady 
Matilda, had passed from childhood to almost womanhood to¬ 
gether, in daily companionship: and both Sir John and his 
lady awaited with some anxiety for Patty’s recovery, sufficient 
to detail the events that had brought her to so dreadful a 
state. Her ladyship, would not however, suffer her to 
mention the subject, unless it might exhaust her so as to 
retard her recovery. 

About three weeks after Patty’s arrival at the lodge, how¬ 
ever, she was sufficiently recovered to sit up in her bed 
chamber; and one evening, after tea, having exacted a 
promise of forgiveness for her errors, from her ladyship and 
Sir John ; the poor sufferer thus narrated the circumstances 
of her life. 

“You well remember, my lady, when Patty Matthews 
and Matilda Simmons, were the ragged, though happy children 
of the poorest of cottagers. You remember how our days 
were spent together, in the ^rudest and humblest of amuse- 
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ments. We wandered together over the common, gathering 
faggots for fuel, and pleased was she, who could collect the 
greatest quantity. We joined together in all sports, tricks, 
and amusements, and I dare say your ladyship remembers 
how pleased you used to be, in hoisting little Patty on the 
back of any stray donkey we met: although, however patient 
the animal might be, I never could sit on it without your 
support: whilst you laughed, I was almost crying with fear. 
Still we never quarrelled—we were truly happy. 

“ In this manner our lives passed till|the death of your 
father, who was accidentally killed, ^whilst laboring on Lord 
Rad don’s estate. Lady Raddon, hearing that you were left a 
friendless orphan, sent for you, and placed you as an assistant 
in her kitchen. It was there I used to occasionally visit 
you, till at length 1 was happy enough to get myself into the 
same kitchen. O, those were my happy days ! 

“You remember my lady, when the family went to London, 
we accompanied them thither ; and that shortly after, Mr. 
Lewsdon, a visitor of Lord Raddon, paid great attentions to 
me. I tried to. repulse him, and told him he could not mean 
‘ any good to a poor girl like me; but he always vowed eternal 
constancy, ana swore I wronged him. He was of a noble 
family, and always declared it was his intention to place me 
on a level rank with himself, by making me his wife. At 
last I was foolish enough to believe him, and left Lady 
Raddon to go to a boarding school, to fit me for the society 
I flattered myself destined to mix with. I had not been long 
at my studies, however, when Mr. Lewsdon took me away 
under the pretence of taking lodgings for me, and providing 
me with private tutors. This however he did do, and I now 
lived in splendid apartments; the house being kept by an 
old lady, who soon appeared to take a great interest in my 
welfare. It was not long ere my lover began trying to over¬ 
come my virtuous resolutions. He pleaded the violence of 
his passion, and the impossibility to marry until my accom¬ 
plishments were more complete. I told my landlady of the 
dilemma I was in, and she, wretch, as I afterwards found 
her, utged my compliance with Mr. Lewsdon’s wishes; and 
taxed me with ingratitude for all he had done for me. At 
last, by this kind of manoeuvring I consented, and fell 
amongst the most abandoned of God’s creatures.” 
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Here a flood of tears stopt poor Patty’s proceeding, ha 
after some consolation from Lady Herrington, she resumed. 

“ In a few months I found Mr. Lewsaon grow cool. Jlj 
private tutors were dismissed, The old lady became cross, 
and 1 began to see the folly of what I had done. When I men¬ 
tioned marriage to my lover, he coolly put it off, and said 
there was enough time to think of that. At length I found 
myself in a situation to bring forth my shame to the world, 
and this I urged as an additional reason for our speedy union; 
when I mentioned this the fiend only laughed at me, and 
a*ked me whether 1 thought him fool enough to marry one, 
in such a situation as I was. This expression so shocked 
me, that I fell down in a swoon; and recollect nothing far¬ 
ther, till, coming to my reason, I found myself on a sofa, 
attended by my old landlady, 

“ I asked for Mr. Lewsaon, and was told he had left the 
house. I now saw the dreadful situation I was in, and bunt 
into tears. The old woman offered no consolation, but left 
the room muttering to herself that I was a fool. 

“ I took to my bed, and for some days my life was despaired 
of by the doctor who attended me. In about a fortnight how¬ 
ever, I got better. During that time I had seen nothing of 
Mr. Lewsdon : 1 wrote, but he did not reply. I was without 
even money for my doctor’s bill, and told my landlady of the 
dilemma I was in. She flew into a passion, told me she 
knew nothing of Mr. Lewsdon, and that I should pay what 
was her due. Almost frantic with despair, I took what few 
trinkets I had, and pledged them. They only produced suf¬ 
ficient to defray the doctor’s bill. In the evening I went to 
bed, but not to rest, for tears and sorrow were my waking 
companions of the night. Next morning I was roused by my 
landlady, who came to ask me for her due, as she called it, 

I told her she knew my situation, and was surprised at her 
application ; that I was not aware of owing her any thing, 
and that Mr. Lewsdon was accountable for any arrears of 
rent. She flew in a great passion, she knew nothing of M the 
fellow,” as she called him, and looked to me for payment 

“Not being able to meet her demands, she took mv clothes 
and what few things I had, and turned me friendless and 
pennyless into the street. What was I to do ? My cha¬ 
racter was gone—I boro that within me which stamped my 
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shame ; and to try my ruthless destroyer again was fruitless; 
for he had never once replied to several letters I sent, telling 
him of my situation. Driven almost to distraction, I com¬ 
menced the second part of my guilty career, and for some 
time dragged out a miserable existence, by following the 
most degraded and abandoned of all courses. 

“ My child died ere it was born, and after about two years 
of an abandoned life, I went into an hospital, for the reco¬ 
very of a decayed constitution : it was however past the skill 
of medicine to do more than patch it up sufficient to send 
me forth again. I loathed the idea of entering on my old 
course, and resolved to apply for parish relief. This I did, 
and was on my way of being passed home, when weakness 
compelled me to ask the good woman of the cottage for leave 
to rest myself awhile. Finding me get worse, she made me 
stay the night with her, and next day I found it impossible 
to rise from my bed. In this state I have been a burthen to 
the kind creature for nearly three weeks. 3he never mur¬ 
mured, although she knew it was out of my power ever to 
repay her kindness j and she never relaxed in her attentions 
to me. 

“ Whilst lying here, Mrs. Sykes has often amused me, by 
relating various stories; among others, she mentioned your 
goodness, and in the course of conversation I found who you 
were. You may judge of my surprise, but I did not let the 
good woman see it. I resolved, however, to write to you ; 
and here again my lady I beg your forgiveness/’ 

The exertion of this narrative was almost too much for 
poor Patty, and she burst into tears. Sir John and Lady 
Matilda were much affected, and endeavoured to console the 
sufferer, with an assurance that she should remain an inmate 
with them as long as she lived. 

Patty, however, did not survive long, but soon sank into a 
premature grave; a prey to the destructive artifices of man. 

Lewsdon shortly after fell in a duel, arising through a 
quarrel in a gambling house. 

My readers may feel some wish to know how Matilda 
Simmons became Lady Derrington. Whilst in Lady 
Eaddon’s service, her manners soon raised her to the situa¬ 
tion of lady’s maid ; and being a favorite with her ladyship, 
she soon improved [herself in various accomplishments. 
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Among the visitors at Lord Raddon’s was Sir John Du¬ 
ring ton , who fell in love with Matilda when he first saw her. 
By a strict propriety of conduct on her part, she prevented 
his attempting any dishonorable offers, and in a short time 
they were married. 

Patty had left Lady Raddon’s service some time before 
Matilda knew Sir John: but shame for her situation pre¬ 
vented her making it known; and they lost all sight and 
knowledge of each other. 


SIR EDMUND TRAFFORD, 

A ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER IX. 

(Concludedfrom Page 208) 

Juat retribution for the deeds of old. 

Thou diest for the evil thou hast wrought .—Old Play. 

By the command of de Lacey, a number of the de Traflbid 
vassals plunged into the Irwelle, and, unloosing the rafts, 
laid them across the river. On one of these the still insen¬ 
sible Sir Edmund was placed, and, attended by his daughter 
and the vassals, he was conveyed over. When the party had 
crossed the Irwelle, they found their course to the hall of de 
Trafford, impeded by a Dody of men, who were posted behind 
a small eminence which commanded the road. The moon¬ 
beams glanced upon the bright spears and streaming pennons 
of their unlooked-for opponents, and the undaunted de Lacey, 
having ascertained them to be followers of the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Lancashire, arrayed the de Trafford vassals in order 
of battle. Having made every disposition for a charge upon 
his adversaries, who still maintained their position in silence, 
he addressed the Lady Constance :— 

“ Thy father must be conveyed to some distance, but still 
near the stream of the Irwelle, lest, perchance, some party of 
the enemy should surprise and capture him. I will furnish 
him with one third of my present force as a guard, and, if I 
succeed in forcing the enemy’s position and joining Reginald, 
we will hasten to convey Sir Edmund to the hall of de 
Trafford.” 
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“ May the blessing of heaven rest upon thee,” replied Con¬ 
stance, fervently, 44 for thou indeed provest thyself to be the 
friend of the house of de Trafford. If the love of Constance 
de Trafford can avail thee ought, in the fitting time it shall be 
proved, thou generous, noble, knight!” 

** Lady,” cried de Lacey, 44 thou hast blessed me more 
than my poor services could require. By heaven! the love 
of Constance de Trafford is dearer to me than life, or sacred 
honor ; and, if the sword or the council of de Lacey is requi¬ 
site, by thy bright smile of approval, he will be amply 
rewarded.” 

He imprinted a burning kiss on the fair cheek of her he 
loved, and then commanded a number of the vassals to con¬ 
vey Sir Edmund to a distance from the scene of the approach- t 
ing conflict. 

Attended by his daughter, de Trafford was borne to a 
sequestered dell, which stretched along the banks of the 
Irwelle. It was a glorious summer even, and the spot where 
the dying knight rested was as lovely a one as proud Lan¬ 
cashire could boast. The fresh flowers, steeped in the dews 
of night, sent forth their richest fragrance, and the light winds 
floated quietly over the foliage which spread their shade over 
the departing Sir Edmund. At the distance of a few yards 
from him, a mighty oak stretched its broad branches over the 
still waters of the Irwelle, and the moon looked down from 
heaven in holy beauty on the waving gracefulness of the wil¬ 
low boughs, which, as it were, mournfully sung the requiem 
of the lord of de Trafford. The cool dews, as they fell upon 
the brow of Sir Edmund, awoke him from his deathlike still¬ 
ness, and, feebly tossing his arms, he exclaimed,— 

* * Did I indeed dream of murder and falseheartedness—of 
the victim saved from the dark water—of the gleaming dag¬ 
ger, and the death-wound ? Daughter,” said he, observing 
Constance, who hung mournfully over him ; 44 was it not a 
fearful vision that haunted me, touching the witch of Barton 
Dell ? But no, no, no,” he wildly cried, 44 it was no dream, 
the arm of the avenger hath stricken me, and the hour of 
retribution cometh.” For a moment he paused, overcome 
with weakness, and, with difficulty raising himself, he gazed 
fearfully around. 4 4 It calfhot—cannot be,” he madly shriek¬ 
ed, “ tor the deed was not accomplished ; then why, fiends 
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of hell, have ye borne me hither ? the oak waves its brandies 
over the spot where Mary de Montemar was plunged by me 
into the lrwelle’s stream ; but she was saved—she was 
saved, and why am I borne hither V 9 

“ Dearest father, thou ravest,” cried Constance, as the 
tears fell from her eyes, ‘ ‘ the place where thou abidest is the 
place of safety ; for armed men now attack the hall of & 
Trafford, and my brother and the noble de Lacey are battling 
in thy cause.” 

“ Did she not speak to me of the searing brand, and the 
burning faggot?” wildly shouted Sir Edmund ; “ did she sot 
laugh to scorn the means by which I sought to save the house 
of Lancaster ? did she not foretell the approaching fall of the 
proud house of de Trafford ? Ha, ha, ha ! she is avenged— 
she is avenged!” 

At this moment the clash of arms proclaimed that the 
struggle between de Lacey and his opponents had commenced, 
and shouts, shrieks, and the war-cry of “ a de Trafford—a de 
Trafford!” rent the air. Scarcely had these sounds saluted 
the ear of Sir Edmund, before a sheet of fire flamed to the 
horizon, and the hall of de Trafford was seen in the distance on 
fire in all quarters. Wild was the shout raised by the vas¬ 
sals of de Trafford who guarded Sir Edmund, when they 
beheld the hall in flames; but wilder far was the shriek raised 
by its lord. 

“ Mary de Montemar,” he cried, “ thou hast fulfilled thy 
mission of vengeance—the hour of doom cometh, and, in the 
moments of departing life, I witness the downfall of mine 
house. Daughter, I feel that the end of my career hath 
arrived ; I pray thee, therefore, that my body be plunged into 
the waters of the Irwelle : let not thy father become the prey 
of the merciless flames—let not the doom of the sorcerer be 
that of the proud de Trafford.” A few moments elapsed, Sir 
Edmund gazed tenderly upon the countenance of his weeping 
daughter, a blessing murmured upon his lips, and the soul of 
the lord of de Trafford passed forth.” 

The vassals, who had heard the last commands of de 
Trafford, approached the body, with the intention of plunging 
it into the river; but Constance mournfully waved them to 
desist, and, in broken accents, criM “Not yet—not yet, the 
hour of danger may pass over, and in the church of Man¬ 
chester shall my father rest, should our cause gain the victory 
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CHAPTER X. 

** The clash of arms—the shriek—the shout of victory.** 

Old Play. 

The attack made by de Lacey upon the opposers of his pro¬ 
gress was, after a desperate struggle, successful. The followers 
of the Lord Lieutenant were driven back, and a passage was 
opened to the hall of de Trafford. But the spectacle of the hall 
in flames was not calculated to raise the expectations of de Lacey 
as to his ultimate success, for it proclaimed that Reginald de 
Trafford, had been driven from his position. In truth the 
Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire had raised upwards of ten 
thousand men for the purpose of attacking the hall of de 
Trafford, as he rightly conjectured that the de la Warre 
would aid Sir Edmund in his resistance. At the head of this 
force he had rapidly followed the sheriff’s party whom he 
sent merely as a flymg column to surprise, and if possible 
capture Sir Edmund. The Lord Lieutenant well knew from 
the advice he had received from the supposed witch, that a 
stout attack would be made upon him for the purpose of res¬ 
cue, should he succeed in making de Trafford prisoner; he, 
therefore, determined to assemble a force sufficient to defy 
the most powerful attacks of de Trafford’s friends, and with 
this array he had attacked the hall. Reginald had succeeded 
in gaining the hall at the head of the vassals of de La Warre, 
and was greatly astonished to find that de Lacey and the 
greater part of the de Trafford vassals were absent, and that 
Sir Edmund had also departed. Having despatched a small 
force to discover if possible the route which Sir Edmund and 
the rest had taken, he proceeded to make every preparation 
for a determined resistance. He had scarcely taken his mea¬ 
sures before the"Lord Lieutenant’s force were descried ra¬ 
pidly approaching in three columns, and with every demon¬ 
stration of a furious attack. The three columns made a charge 
at the same instant, and after a bloody struggle, Reginald 
deemed it best to retreat from the hall and take a position a 
few hundred yards distance from it. He accordingly sallied 
forth at the head of the vassals of de la Warre, and charging 
in the most determine^manner, cut his way through the 
assailants, and gained the wished for position. The hall of de 
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Trafford being ill-calculated for defence, would have speedily 
become the grave of its inmates, so that by abandoning it, 
Reginald, in fact, strengthened himself. The position he 
ijow occupied was well calculated for resistance, his rear 
rested upon the Irwelle, and his flanks were protected by an 
almost impervious mass of forest trees. When the Lord 
Lieutenant had obtained possession of the hall, he ordered it 
instantly to be fired, the command was obeyed and the proud 
mansion of de Trafford soon became a heap of burning 
ruins. 

An attack was now made upon Reginald in his new position, 
but the Lieutenant’s force was driven back with severe loss. 
At this juncture, de Lacey made a furious charge upon their 
rear, and succeeded in throwing them into confusion. Scarcely 
had this been accomplished, ere the cry of “ ade Assheton, 
a de Assheton sounded through the wood of Trafford, and 
Sir Ralph, at the head of a numerous party of vassals, was 
descried hastening to aid his friends. Reginald now in his 
turn became the assailant and the scene became dreadful, 
the burning hall cast a fearful light over the scene of slaughter, 
and maddened by the spectacle of the abode of de Trafford, 
the vassals gave no quarter. At length after a gallant re¬ 
sistance on the part of the Lord Lieutenant’s party, they were 
totally defeated and their leaders slain. 

The remains of Sir Edmund Trafford were, some days after 
the conflict, deposited with great pomp, in the church of 
Manchester. And a few months had elapsed, when Hugh 
de Lacey and Reginald Trafford became the husbands of the 
fair beings they loved* The hall of de Trafford was rebuilt 
with additional splendor, and again become the proud abode 
of its happy Lord. 

To Miss Rachel Brundrett, 

Of Meal Street, Manchester, 
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